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= | ‘A Shed That Combines Attractiveness and Utility 


The citizens of Niles, Mich., and vicin- The front is of very pleasing pressed of the plant by a private telephone sys- 
od | _— ity have often been heard to remark that brick. The two things that stand out tem, as shown on the floor plan. This 
the plant of the ‘4 on _ system is a con- 
Niles Lumber Co. | a | venience and saves 
is a regular store, a great deal of 
and they show it time. Immediately 
with pride to visit- back of the office 
ors. The reason is is a storage space, 
that no store pre- and directly back 
in | sents a more at- of this the molding 
| tractive appear- bins are arranged. 
ance. The oftice The molding in 
has been built over these bins stands 
and the entire on end and by 
plant remodeled special construction 
from time to time shown in an ae- 
until it combines companying cut the 
attractiveness and molding is all 
n- ie utility toa remark- Front of Niles Lumber Co. Shed. Note the special letters in the company name and the dis- thrown to the back 
able degree. play window (Concluded on Page 44) 
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I ae most about this front are the display GLE lolsrs : : 
| i, ; window and the name of the company. 
ay a The letters forming the name ‘‘The Niles . ene 7 LCapPBLe 7 
Lumber Company’’ are of wood, and 
+= have a 3-inch face. The wood was first 
. — thoroly treated to prevent decay and 
<< the face covered with gold leaf. The 
; letters were put directly in the brick 
wall with little iron supports, these sup- 
ports being put in at the time the wall 
was built. The brick background sets — es = 
off the letters very well. The display 
window is changed often and is illumi- 
: nated with high candlepower lights which \ 
by burn all night. The window has proved N 
” to be one of the best advertising mediums 
used by the company. ‘The doors of the 
> een sittcdinctilemasty two alleys have small glazed doors. 
| The office is attractive and well ar- 
IZ ranged and is connected with all parts Section © showing method of building double 
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Section B showing details of large bins 
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We're Old-Timers in Southern Pine 
The uniform quality and superior milling of our products will prove to you that we 
are thoroughly familiar with the diversified needs of lumber buyers. 


This new, modern plant has a daily capacity of 75,000 feet and is equipped to manu- 
facture the finest quality of Southern Pine. 


ROUGH K. D. FINISH, RIFT SAWN FLOORING, TIMBERS 
RIF FI N We want you to investigate our facilities and try our service today. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE J. M. Griffin Lumber Co. 


J. M. GRIFFIN, President ? . 
L. F. NELSON, Sales Mgr. Burnside, Miss. 
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Your Orders 
[THAT is the report Handled Right 


on building activi- 





ties from our customers The hearty cooperation our mills 

in all parts of the coun- give us in making shipments 

try. They also report . promptly, in guarding quality and 

“ y a constantly increasing milling closely, explains the satis- 
Breaking business in faction we are able to render buy- 


all 8 m . ers in 
Records ’ MPertection Northern Hardwood 


BRAND OAK FLOORING and Hemlock Lumber 


Many of these dealers have 
handled ‘‘Perfection’” Oak 
Flooring for years. They 








We handle the entire output of the 








know how readily it sells and Weidman Lumber Co. of Trout Creek, 
how their repeat order busi- Mich., and the Bergland Lumber Co. 
ness improves every year. of Bergland, Mich.—both of which 
Reagents we have two big have long been known for the high 
vot running to full capa- standards they maintain. An oppor- 
y to maintain prompt serv- ° : 
ice for you. Give us a trial tunity to quote on your requirements 
\ a order. will be appreciated. 





— a ae ee Weidman - Vog elsang 


PINE BLUFF, ARK. SHREVEPORT, LA. 205 Grand Rapids 
SALES OFFICES: National Bank Bldg., Lumber Co. 
q Pine Bluff, Arkansas GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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Make Every Sales Transaction a Valid Contract 














ANY BUYERS ARE ALMOST superstitiously shy of a written 
contract; and yet two wholly honest parties to a contract 
that is not “in black on white’ may hold widely different 

opinions regarding its terms. Differences may arise regarding the 
interpretation of a written contract, but an oral contract should 
have no place whatever in a legitimate business that involves so 
many grades, sizes and varieties as does the lumber business. “Put 
: in writing” should be the slogan of both buyer and seller of 
umber. 

Opportunities for disputes are numerous when there are only 
two parties to a contract, but when as in some transactions in the 
lumber business there are three or four only the most scrupulous 
care on the part of each can avoid endless confusion and strife. 
Attention is directed to this danger and to the importance of using 
care in making sales contracts by the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, as reported on page 68 of this paper. Many 
of the disputes referred to the association have arisen in connection 
With sales placed thru commission men but when the lumber was 
not sold and billed to the persons who placed the orders. 

Numerous controversies brought to the attention of the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN have arisen where not all the conditions and stipula- 
tions regarding the sales were communicated to all the parties 
in interest. There was no intentional deceit, but in their zeal the 
salesmen sometimes may have injected into their sales talks assur- 
ances as to quality, character, delivery etc. that they forgot to 
communicate to the mill or to the wholesaler thru whom they 
bought. Nobody desires to check the enthusiasm that is born of 
confidence in the merchandise offered, but on the score of good 
business practice the essentials of the contract of sale should be 
set down so plainly and so comprehensively that there can be no 
reasonable cause for future dispute. 

Often the buyer who is asked to sign a written order feels that 
the request is a reflection upon his integrity; whereas, it is as 
much for his own protection as for the protection of the seller. 
It has happened as often that the buyer has been bound to pay 
for what he did not intend to order as that the seller has been 
prevented from collecting for what he supposed had been duly 
sold. There is no such thing as a unilateral contract; every agree- 
ment binds both parties or it binds neither. When, as in many 
transactions, the sale is consummated by correspondence only an 
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attorney can decide what and how much of the correspondence is 
vital to the contract; consequently, all the parties are in justice 
entitled to the possession of authentic copies of all the correspond- 
ence. By observance of the simplest precautions in the particulars 
suggested much friction and a vast amount of needless waste of 
money can be avoided in the lumber industry, and the buyer and 
the seller who insist upon formal written contracts of sale are 
making a substantial contribution to the cause of good merchan- 
’ dising. 


Selling Preserved Lumber Thru Retailers 


Bist STEP OF THE PROGRESS made by society in general 





is forecast by a corresponding change in the character of retail- 

ers’ stocks of merchandise. Under modern conditions con- 
sumers’ demand is created by means of publicity and the demand 
thus created is supplied thru retail dealers. If for any cause dealers 
do not stock the goods for which the demand has been created the 
publicity is wasted and opportunities for retail profit are lost. 
Nevertheless the cost of stocking the multitude of items when the 
demand for them is still small or uncertain often deters the retailer 
from giving the measure of codperation in distribution to which 
the producer thinks himself entitled because of the expense he has 
incurred in creating the demand. The result is that the manufac- 
turer may think the retailer lacking in enterprise, when he is lack- 
ing only in capital or when he may be merely waiting until in his 
judgment the demand has been built up to a volume that will war- 
rant his laying in a stock. 

This situation has at times been developed in the lumber indus- 
try, and it has been the cause of considerable friction between 
manufacturers and retailers. The fact seems to be that when a 
new product is to be introduced there is a period while the demand 
is being built up when a means must be devised for supplying it 
without necessitating the laying in of retail stocks. Just now the 
distribution of creosoted lumber is hindered largely by the unwill- 
ingness of retailers to stock it and by the inability of consumers 
who want it to get supplies readily. A similar obstacle is in 
the way also of the retailer’s getting his supply of treated stock 
because few sawmills have preserving plants; the result is that the 
retailer who wants creosoted material must order the untreated 
stock from the mill and have it shipped to a preserving plant a 
long distance away and then reshipped to his own yard, involving 
a heavy shipping expense, which when added to the cost of treat- 
ment makes the cost to the consumer almost prohibitive. 

Some of these problems were discussed before the convention 
of the American Wood Preservers’ Association at New Orleans 
this week by T. F. Laist, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in a very instructive and suggestive address regarding 
the marketing of treated lumber, a summary of which appears on 
page 60 of this issue. Mr. Laist’s address is of special value 
because he has shown the need of codperative sales effort on the 
part of all branches of the industry, and because what he has to 
say about treated lumber is applicable to lumber in general. As 
he so well says, selling building materials is a business and dealers 
need not be expected to push lumber as a matter of sentiment, 
merely to keep wood on the map. Unquestionably, the market for 
treated lumber will grow, but its sales volume will be determined 
largely by the ability of those responsible for its distribution to 
meet the demand that has been and will be created by constructive 
publicity. 





Helping Lumber Sales For Home Building 


REPORT THAT HAS JUST BEEN made by the building 
A code committee of the Department of Commerce on “Recom- 
mended Requirements for Small Dwelling Construction,” con- 
stitutes another service performed for the lumber industry. For 
the details of the report the reader is referred to page 41; suffice 
it to say here that the general adoption of the code can not fail to 
open up a larger market for the sales of lumber for the building 
of homes of the more modest character. 

To those who have watched for the last two or three decades the 
growth of facilities for lumber merchandising the advance has at 
times seemed slow and discouraging; and yet when the improve- 
ments are all mustered and brought into review they seem almost 
revolutionary, in their possibilities at least. Unfortunately, not 
all the agencies of improvement are immediately adopted by all 
members of the industry. Delay in their adoption is inevitable 
where conditions are so various as in the lumber industry. 

Twenty-five years ago the retail lumberman’s business com- 
prised hardly more than his lumber and his personality. Since 
that time much of the lumber in retail yards has been put under 
shelter, offices have been remodeled, delivery has been vastly im- 


proved, plan service has been introduced and advertising has become 
a potent factor in enlarging sales. It is no reflection upon the lum. 
berman of a quarter-century back to say that while he was just a 
plain lumberman, his successor of the present day is, instead, a 
lumber merchant. Some of these modern fellows are proud to cal] 
themselves “building material specialists,” or even some more high 
sounding names. 

Nowadays the retail lumberman sells building materials; he does 
not merely “run a lumber yard.” Much of the progress that has 
taken place in methods of retailing has been owing to the help of 
the manufacturers of lumber. Millmen have come to a full realiza. 
tion of the fact that their stock is not yet “sold” when it is delivered 
to the dealer’s yard and has been paid for by him. The manufac. 
turers have gone beyond the dealer and have made his market for 
him. They have supplied him plans for the buildings in which the 
lumber is to be used and they have furnished him advertising copy 
and other publicity matter that help him to sell lumber. 

Despite all that has been done in aid of the dealer, however, 
there has yet remained the necessity of codperative effort on his 
part. It is so with respect to the code already referred to. This 
code recommends forms of construction for small dwelling houses 
and it is proposed for adoption by cities thruout the United States, 
While the manufacturers may be expected to continue their work 
in behalf of the code, its adoption in the various communities can 
be vastly facilitated by dealers, and they should do all that they 
can to that end. 





Problems of Highway Building and Upkeep © 


OAD BUILDING IN THE United States has made much 
more progress in extent than in quality. The number of miles 
of approved or so called “permanent” highways is growing 

so rapidly that the most devoted motor fan can scarcely keep 
pace with his own State’s program. 

Good roads mean so much in comfort and convenience and in 
real economy that they undoubtedly are a “permanent” addition 
to the facilities of travel. There are, however, several facts in 
connection with recent highway development that stand out so 
prominently as to disturb the equanimity of those who have given 
the matter of highway construction and transportation some thought. 

When roads were used almost wholly by local residents, when 


road building and maintenance were financed wholly by local | 
taxation and when long distance highway travel was insignificant ~ 


in amount the character of road “improvement” was largely a 
matter of community whim or indifference and it varied in character 


with the personal notions or interests of highway commissioners, | 
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Now, however, the contributions made by State and Federal gov- | 


ernments and the use of roads in every State by residents of 
other States make many roads practically interstate highways 
for the transportation of passengers and freight. 

Use of public highways for freight trucking and for passenger 
busses has injected into the country’s transportation problem an 
element that is causing some anxiety to steam and electric carriers 
as well as to taxpayers who supply the funds for road building 
and repair. Drivers of pleasure cars often are astounded at the 
size and number of such vehicles they encounter upon the high- 
ways. They are also surprised at the extent of the injuries in- 


flicted in a few weeks even upon the best of “permanent” roads, | 


TRI ACT 9 OT TORS AORN I 


and they are led to speculate whether heavy, it may be overloaded, | 


vehicles are to blame for such injuries. Statistics on motor vehicle 
registration as of July 1, 1922, compiled by the bureau of public 
roads of the Department of Agriculture show that of the total 
increase of 157,174 in number of vehicles registered 116,701 were 
motor trucks. This means an increase of more than 16 percent in 
heavy vehicles and doubtless indicates a development that has but 
fairly begun. 


sore rreceR 


Unquestionably a means must be found for more equitably © 


apportioning among users the cost of road building and particularly 
of road upkeep. Road maintenance already is a heavy tax; as the 
mileage and use of the highways increase the cost will become 
positively burdensome unless it can be passed along directly to 
road users. The road as now used is less a community facility 
than it is a part of the national transportation system. 

It may well be doubted whether the impetus that permanent road 
building already has attained is likely to be or ought to be checked 
until many thousands of additional miles of hard roads have been 
built. But to call “permanent” any roads thus far constructed is 
a palpable misuse of the term, because a few months of the average 
present traffic to which trunk roads are subjected soon breaks them 
down. What will happen to even the best of the present day roads 
under the heavy traffic foretold in recent registrations of motor 
vehicles is at best only conjecture. 


While no owner of property along a hard road would willingly 9 be 


back to the unkept and often impassable dirt road, persons wh? 
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frequent the less traveled highways are often struck with the 
possibilities of the oiled and patrolled dirt road. Traffic that is 
heavy either owing to the weight or number of vehicles, during a 
rainy period or a drouth, would doubtless make such roads im- 
passable or unpleasant. Still, there is a great deal in American 
experience to justify the belief that road building at some future 





day will be varied to suit different kinds of traffic. Not only do 
the heavier vehicles demand a better road than has thus far been 
built, but as their numbers increase they will occupy the hard roads 
to the exclusion of lighter vehicles. It may be that a less costly 
road will be devised for the lighter vehicles and a more durable 
one for the heavier traffic. 








Bright Outlook for Immediate Future 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON D. C., Jan. 25.—Well sustained 
business and industrial activity is shown by fig- 
ures compiled by the Department of Commerce 
thru the census bureau in its ‘‘Survey of Cur- 
rent Business’’ covering December. 

In many instances increases were noted over 
the preceding month, despite the fact that usu- 
ally there is a let-up in December. The improve- 
ment in the transportation situation enabled 
heavier shipments to be made in many com- 
modities. This was particularly noticeable in 
building materials. 

Retail sales were of record proportions and 
current reports indicate that sales have been 
well maintained during January. Prices re- 
mained relatively stable, with further increases 
in agricultural products, thus bringing these 
more nearly into line with other commodities. 

Building contracts awarded in December 
were about 10 percent greater than in Decem- 
ber, 1921, and almost three times as large, meas- 
ured by floor space, as in December, 1920. 

‘‘On the whole,’’ states the department sum- 
mary, ‘‘a bright outlook for the immediate fu- 
ture, so far as domestic trade and industry 
are concerned, is seen in these statistics. The 
disturbed foreign situation has so far appeared 
to have but little effect upon such delicate indi- 
eators of industrial and commercial health as 
the stock and bond markets.’’ 


Orders Greatly Exceed Shipments 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 25.—A review of 
telegraphic reports received today by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
from regional softwood associations, indicates 
the continuation of construction activity on a 
scale exceeding even that of last year. New 
business reported by 372 mills is considerably 
in excess of that during any other week of the 
last several years, despite the fact that the peak 
in the industry normally is reached in May. 

The production of reporting mills last week 
aggregated 202,843,438 feet, compared with 
187,673,033 feet (revised) by 383 mills the week 
before, and with 173,863,440 feet by 402 mills 
for the corresponding week of 1922. Ship- 
ments last week were 251,908,414 feet, against 
246,606,718 feet the preceding week, and 179,- 
683,191 feet for the same week of last year. 
Orders last week jumped to 328,159,215 feet, 
against 291,377,943 feet the week before, and 
— feet for the corresponding week of 

For the country as a whole, as represented by 
Teporting mills, last week’s shipments were 124 
percent, and orders 162 percent, of production. 
For mills of the Southern Pine Association the 
percentages were 119 and 169, respectively; 
and for the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion mills, 117 and 153. As compared with 
_hormal,’’ the 345 mills that have an estab- 
lished ‘‘normal’? report production last week 
48 90 percent, shipments 111 percent, and or- 
ders 147 percent of normal. 

Figures for Southern Pine Association mills 
(129 reporting) were: Production—74,895,777 
feet, against . 67,641,293 feet the week before 
(127 mills reporting). Shipments—89,120,553 
feet, against 85,968,540 feet. (While south- 
em pine mills that have reported show an in- 
“rease of less than 4,000,000 feet in shipments, 
the general increase for all associaticn mills is 
estimated at 21,000,000 feet.) Orders—126,- 
922,928 feet, against 111,986,532 feet. 

For West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 





mills (135 reporting) the figures were: Produc- 
tion—93,197,000 feet, against 76,277,325 feet 
the preceding week (same number of mills). 
Shipments—109,000,000 feet, against 100,319,- 
912 feet. Orders—143,000,000 feet, against 
116,155,139 feet. 

So far this year, as compared with the same 
period of 1922, the record is: Production—544,- 
909,923 feet, against 497,139,950 feet; increase 
47,769,973 feet. Shipments—691,407,429 feet, 
against 476,445,232 feet; increase 214,962,197 
feet. Orders—794,533,395 feet, against 483,- 
932,638 feet; increase 310,600,757 feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires from Seattle as follows: 

Improved weather in western Washington, Ore 
gon during the past week shot lumber production 
up, from 16 percent below normal to 5 percent 
above, yielding the heaviest output of any region 
in the United States or Canada. Of the new busi- 
ness, 61 percent was for future br hh by water, 
including 42,250,000 feet to California and the 
north Atlantic coast markets, and 16,500,000 feet 
of exports. For future rail delivery, 2,710 car- 
loads were accepted. Water shipments were 35 
percent of the total, cargo clearance running 
38,500,000 feet. Rail shipments were 2,258 cars. 
Unfilled orders at West Coast association mills 
total close to 600,000,000 feet. 

The North Carolina Pine Association, Nor- 
folk, Va., explains the smaller volume of busi- 
ness in that territory, as compared with a year 
ago, as being due to searcity of logs on ac- 
count of bad weather and inability to deliver 
logs to the mills. It is likely that this condition 
will not clear up before the middle of February. 
The car supply is adequate and, as shipments 
exceed production, mill stocks are badly broken, 
but improvement in the respect is expected in 
time to meet spring demands. Labor supply is 
sufficient for the present. 

The California White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association reports the labor condi- 
tions are normal, and the car supply satisfae- 
tory, but that logging operations are curtailed, 
as usual at this season, by heavy snow in the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. The principal de- 
mand is for shipments for the East and for 
sash and door manufacturing centers in the 
middle West. 

The California Redwood Association wires 
that orders are very heavy, and that the restric- 
tion of production owing to mill repairs is 
practically over. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion says that, of nine mills reporting, only six 
are now in operation. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports that on account of half its mills 
still being down, production was only 12,- 
349,000, against a normal of 32,350,000. Identi- 
cal mills of that association show a 30 percent 
increase in orders, and a 10 percent increase 
in shipments and eut, compared with the pre- 
ceding week, tho only two more mills resumed 
operation. Heavy rains are hindering logging 
operations in a limited territory. 


Bark Beetles Infest Pine Timber 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—The Forest 
Service announces that yellow pine timber on 
the Grand Cafion national park and on the 
adjoining Kaibab national forest is threatened 
with destruction by bark beetles. The na- 
tional park service, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and the Forest Service have been codper- 
ating to fight this infestation following a sur- 
vey by an agent of the bureau of entomology 
and acting under the advice of that bureau in 
the work of control. 

Last year a total of 5,683 infested trees 
were felled and peeled at a cost of $1.57 a 


tree. This checked the infestation, but the 
work must be continued before it is fully 
controlled. Plans for the coming season in- 
volve the treatment of about 8,000 trees 
located in eight centers of infestation, of 
which five are on the Kaibab national forest 
and three on the national park. Estimated cost 
is $10,000, and the secretary of agriculture has 
joined with the secretary of the interior in 
asking for an appropriation of $10,000 to cover 
the cost of the work this year. Forest experts 
are confident the valuable timber can be saved 
if funds are made available for the work. 


St. Louisan Succumbs to Pneumonia 
[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 25.—Jack P. Gruner, 
vice president of the Philip Gruner & Bros. 
Lumber Co., died at his home early today of 
pneumonia, after a week’s illness. He was 37 
years old. Mr. Gruner was born in St. Louis 
and received his education here. His business 
career began with the Gruner lumber concern 
and he had served as vice president for about 
five years. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Julie Gruner, and two children, Julie, one year 
old, and Jacqueline, ten years old. The funeral 
will be held tomorrow at 2 p. m. from the fam- 
ily residence. 


Additions to National Forest Acreage 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—The national 
forest reservation commission has authorized 
the purchase of 68,566 acres of land for east- 
ern national forests’ at an average cost of 
$4.45 an acre. This increases the total acreage 
to more than 2,200,000 located in twelve na- 
tional forests in eleven States from Maine to 
Arkansas. 

Of this purchase 29,502 acres will be added 
to the Allegheny national forest in Warren, 
Klik, Forest and McKean counties, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the headwaters of the Allegheny 
River, one of the sources of Pittsburgh flood 
waters. This is burned-over, cut-over or sec- 
ond growth timber land and includes some 
merchantable timber, admirably serving the 
purpose of soil protection and flood water con- 
trol. The average price of the Pennsylvania 
land is $3.02 an acre. 

The Unaka forest in eastern Tennessee is 
increased by 17,670 acres in Sullivan, Cocke 
and Greene counties, some of which is well tim- 
bered, but most of it cut over and burned. 
West Virginia gets 8,520 acres in Pocahontas 
and Hardy counties, and Virginia 8,847 acres 
in Augusta, Shenandoah, Rock Ridge and Bed- 
ford counties. 

In North Carolina 2,176 acres will be pur- 
chased in Burke, Watauga and Avery coun- 
ties, while 1,425 acres will be purchased in 
Winston and Lawrence counties, and 122 acres 
in Grafton County, New Hampshire. 

Of the total area acquired thru the commis- 
sion during the last ten years, 440,000 acres 
are in the White Mountains, 74,000 acres in 
northeastern Pennsylvania, and 1,640,000 in 
the southern Appalachians and Ozarks. Altho 
most of this land has been recently cut over 
and has no timber immediately salable, the 
income for the last three years has averaged 
more than $100,000 a year, of which more 
than one-third has been turned over to the 
States and local communities for roads and 
schools in lieu of taxes. Such timber as is 
being sold is virtually limited to supplying 
the needs of local industries and to removing 
over-mature trees. 
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Rough and Finished Stock Differences 

If you ordered 2-inch rough lumber knowing 
that the Western pine rules provide for scant fin- 
ishing and you especially ordered rough lumber to 
overcome that measure are you entitled to receive 
2-inch full thickness or must you accept from 50 to 
75 percent of 1% and pay as for 2-inch stock? At 
the time the order was placed nothing was said 
about the lumber being scant. When the stock 
arrived we found about 75 percent of it to be 1%. 
The shipper wishes to bring the sale within the 
rules of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation under which we would be compelled to ac- 
cept the scant stock as 2 inches.—INQuiry No. 852. 

[This inquiry is made by a New York manu- 
facturer. It is clear from the query that the 
buyer understood that under the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association rules rough stock 
might run scant 2 inches. The essential ques- 
tion is, Did he in his order make clear his in- 
tention to insist upon having full thickness 2- 
inch stock? If he merely ordered 2-inch stock 
without making clear his intention to disre- 
gard the rules, the seller would likely fill the 
order in accordance with the usual practice 
which permits the shipment of scant stock. 
Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are in- 
vited to comment on this query, giving their 
views of the equities of the transaction.—EbI- 
TOR. } 


Weights of Various Woods 


Kindly give me the names of the lightest woods 
in the world and their weights from the species 
lighter than cork to the heaviest wood.—INQuiRyY 
No. 853. 

{This inquiry comes from a Canadian whole- 
saler of lumber and other forest products. Snow 
in his book ‘‘ Wood and Other Organic Struct- 
ural Materials’’ gives the following list of 
woods and their respective weights: 


Weight Weight 

Woods— pounds Woods— pounds 
NE cre ie re 7 PS eee 45 
TS, ore 14 Mahogany 2.00006 45 
Missouri corkwood.. 18 PO DAK s é.000 0 500% 45 
White pine ..ececs 24 White OOK ...00- -. 50 
CRTRIDE ..o.vieeiwivice se 25 T_T er er 51 
REUIOES -6is<1000 40075 29 OO arr 59 
Dousias AT occ. 32 SROONAEEK - 600s 00s e 70 
BYCAMOTE 2.000000 35 Lignum vite ...... a2 
Longleaf pine ..... 38 Greenheart ....... 72 
eT SS (SOND sioeessewsns 73 


Additional information regarding the weights 
and other properties of American woods is 
given in Bulletin No. 556 of the Department of 
Agriculture, copies of which may be obtained 
from the Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—EDpITOoR. ] 


First Sawmill Built nm America 

Who built the first sawmill in the United States? 
Where was it built? What did it look like?— 
INQquirRY No. 745. 

[The first settlers who came to the shores 
of this country were confronted with forests 
which ran almost to the edge of the sea. They 
built their homes of wood and consequently 
working in wood was one of the first activities 
of those who founded this nation. Much of the 
life of the early settlers is hazy, but from the 
best records available it seems probable that 
the first sawmill built in America was at Aga- 
menticus now known as York, Me. It was 
built under the direction of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges. Regarding this mill A. G. Moulton, a 
lumberman living in York Village (Me.), gives 
the following information: 

*«The mill referred to was built on what is 
known as ‘Mill Creek.’ It was a tidewater mill 
and built by a crew of men sent here by Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges—G is hard in his name— 
to build a mill and to saw lumber to build 
homes for his colony. The mill was built in 
1635 or 1636. A. W. Gowenm, a civil engineer, 
who is preparing material for some historian, 
gave me the above. It was as stated above a 
tidewater mill. The creek was dammed—not 
damned—to form a pond and flood tide filled 
the creek above the mill and as the tide went 


out it turned the water wheel that moved the 
saw and also the grist mill that ground the 
corn for the colonists. Of course, it was the 
old style ‘up and down’ saw, hung in a frame. 
York was first named Agamenticus.’’ 

In the early days edgers, trim saws, live rolls, 
bank saws and circular saws were unknown. 
To get a picture of what the saw in this mill 
looked like imagine a gang saw with only one 
saw fitted in the middle of the frame. The saw 
went up and down, just as the saws of the 
gang go, and cut the lumber slowly as the logs 
were pushed upon the blade. Occasionally a 
mill with such a saw is still found in this coun- 
try.—EDITOR. ] 


Oak Square and Wagon Stock Market 


Can you tell me what industries are the largest 
users of oak squares, especially 2x2x19 inches and 
2x2x30 inches? Also what is the price per thou- 
sand for good clear stock of this kind. I should 
like to know also what is the price per thousand 
on No. 1 clear oak and white ash wagon tongues, 
bolsters, reaches and axles.—INQuIRY No. 849. 

[The foregoing inquiry, which is made by a 
Wisconsin reader of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, is published here with the hope that other 
readers will be able to supply the information 
asked for. Replies will be forwarded to the 
inquirer on request.—EDITOR. ] 


Seeks Outlet for Hickory Squares 


We manufacture golf stick shafts which are 
made from highest grade mountain hickory cut 
144x114 inches by 4 feet. Owing to slight defects 
some of these sticks are unfit for golf shafts. Can 
you inform us where we can secure a market for 
such stock ?—INnquiRY No. 850. 

[This inquiry is made by a Tennessee con- 
cern. Readers are invited to supply the infor- 
mation asked for which will be forwarded to 
the inquirer.—EDITOor. } 


Mill Scale Compared with Log Scale 


We would like to have you advise us if possible 
the number of board feet the west Coast people 
figure in getting from 1,000 feet log measure.— 
INQUIRY No. 856. 

{The answer to this question, which is asked 
by a New York company, will vary with the 
mill, with the log scale used, with the character 
of the timber and with the kind of manufac- 
tured stock considered. These various factors 
may be combined in so many ways that an aver- 
age can hardly be struck. However, an analysis 
of twenty-nine operations reporting to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, showing the 
various grades of lumber cut from the average 
log, together with their values at the time 
(1919) indicated an average ‘‘overrun,’’ or ex- 
cess of mill scale over woods scale, of 10.2 per- 
cent. This would mean that for each one thou- 
sand feet log scale the mill cut averaged 1,100 
feet board measure of lumber. The reports in 
their condensed form covered a period of three 
months, and tho there is no reason to question 
their accuracy, the average of overrun indi- 
cated is not to be accepted as applicable to all 
operations or to the same operations at all 
times.—EDITor. | 


Machinery for Clothes Pins 

We desire information regarding machinery for 
the manufacture of wooden clothes pins, particu- 
larly the wire spring clothes pins much used in 
this country consisting of two pieces of wood held 
together by a wire spring. We are also interested 
in a machine turning out the ordinary wood clothes 
pin.— Inquiry No. 855. 

[This inquiry is made by a national asso- 
ciation for the benefit of a foreign corre- 
spondent. The names of several manufacturers 
of clothes pin machinery have been supplied. 
The inquiry is published in order that readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN having addi- 
tional information may supply it for the bene- 
fit of the inquirer.—EDITOR. } 


Foreign Lumber Operations 


Do any Americans hold lumber interests in Rug. 
sia, Australia, Africa, Porto Rico, South America 
and the Philippine Islands? I would like very 
much as a practical lumber and millman to receive 
whatever information about these countries yoy 
are able to supply.—INquiry No. 854. 


[To this Ohio inquirer have been given the 
names of a number of bulletins and reports 
containing information along the lines asked 
for. Very little reliable data regarding Ameri- 
can lumber investments and operations in these 
countries are in possession of the American 
LUMBERMAN. The inquiry is published with the 
hope that readers having the desired information 
may supply it for the benefit of the inquirer, 
whose name will be given upon request— 
EDITor. | 


Power Saw for Felling and Bucking 


Can you give us any information regarding a 
machine for felling trees and cutting up logs, 
We recently heard of a machine run by gasoline 
motor operating a crosscut saw for both felling 
trees and cutting up logs. We understand that 
this machine is very much more economical than 
manual labor and we are, therefore, interested— 
INQuiRyY No. 845. 


[Names of a number of manufacturers of 
tree felling and bucking machines of different 
kinds have been supplied to this inquirer. The 
inquiry is published with the hope that it will 
bring further information from manufacturers 
and users of machines of this character that 
have proved to be successful and economical in 
operation.—EDITOR. } 


“Action”? Maple Prices and Market 


We are having occasional inquiries about “ac- 
tion” maple. Can you advise us about what such 
stock is worth sawed according to the following 
specifications: Winter cut rock maple 5/4 and 
6/4-inch thick straight grained; sap white both 
sides, except 15 percent brown admitted on heart 
side; 3 inches and up wide, 6 feet and up long, 
to grade No. 1 common, selects and FAS?—Ix- 
quiry No. 851. 


[The foregoing inquiry is made by a lumber 
manufacturer of Vermont. As the stock re- 
ferred to is not regularly quoted, the inquiry is 
published with the hope that readers may be 
able to give the required information about the 
prevailing prices. Readers will be put in com- 
munication with the inquirer on request.—EDI- 
TOR. | 


Initial Stock for Pennsylvania Yard 


With all your knowledge of the retail lumber 
business what would be the first fifteen cars you 
would buy to start a retail yard in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania in a city of 100,000 population ?—INQuIRY 
No. 830. 


[The foregoing inquiry, which is made by 4 
Pennsylvania lumberman, raises a question that 
in some of its aspects is doubtless often in the 
minds of many retailers. The ideal yard stock 
would be that which enabled the dealer to fill 
every order in ample time to meet the require- 
ments of the purchaser. This, of course, would 
not mean that the dealer must have every class 
of stock on hand all the time. It would mean 
that he must be able to deliver immediately the 
stocks that are needed at once by the purchaser 
and that he be able to obtain, without undue 
— other stocks that are not called for 80 
often. 


As conditions vary somewhat in different 
sections both with respect to the species 0 
woods carried and the classes of stock, the best 
guide for a purchaser who contemplates start- 
ing a yard in eastern Pennsylvania would be 
the experience of other retailers in that section. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites comment 
and suggestions from retailers and from whole- 
salers and manufacturers catering to easter® 
trade.—EDITOR. ] 
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The General Business Situation 


European developments have caused some 
unsettlement in speculative markets, but other- 
wise have had no retarding influence on the 
general business situation in this country. 
This remains distinctly favorable, and if busi- 
ness is permitted to proceed in an orderly 
manner there will be every reason to look for 
a busy and prosperous year. However, there 
is a factor arising that may go far toward 
discouraging the business improvement which 
js just making its appearance. That factor is 
price. Wholesale quotations on a great many 
commodities, including building materials, are 
rising sharply, and runaway conditions appear 
imminent in some markets. These advances 
are already beginning to restrict demand, 
many dealers holding back their orders in 
hopes of more advantageous prices a little 
later. If this tendency extends to the consum- 
ing public, resulting in postponement of build- 
ing plans and in general retrenchment, pros- 
pects will quickly become less rosy. A con- 
servative attitude toward prices is the best 
policy business men can adopt at this time. 


In the North Carolina Pine Field 


Demand for North Carolina pine remains 
heavy, and because of the intensified stock 
shortage and the overloaded condition of the 
planing mills it is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult to place orders. Inquiries are very numer- 
ous, and the outlook is brightening constantly. 
The weather in most of the North Carolina pine 
consuming territory has been mild and a large 
volume of building is in progress. Retail yards, 
which are consequently enjoying an excellent 
trade, are showing much concern regarding 
spring stocks, and are neglecting no opportunity 
to buy ahead. Prices on rough lumber are ad- 
vancing slowly but steadily, and the tendency 
is strongly upward on finished lumber such as 
flooring, ceiling ete. Industrial consumers are 
also actively on the market, box manufacturers 
being especially prominent among them. Logs 
are in poor supply, and weather conditions in 
the producing section have recently been so bad 
as to make it in many cases impossible to de- 
liver the few available logs to the mills, Pro- 
duction therefore remains restricted. 


Southern Pine Demand Soars 


_ All records for bookings are being smashed 
in the southern pine market. New business ac- 
cepted by the mills subscribing to the Southern 
Pine Association during the week ended Jan. 
19 averaged 983,899 feet per mill. This was 
89,804 feet in excess of the former high record 
for orders, which was 894,095 feet per mill, es- 
tablished during the week ended July 28, 1916. 
Last week ’s record put orders 52 percent above 
hormal and 69 percent above production. Ship- 
ments meanwhile were also above normal, total- 
ing 690,857 feet per mill, and production showed 
further gains, standing at 10 percent below 
hormal, Average unfilled orders per mill at 
the close of the week amounted to 3,235,541 feet, 
equal to five and a half weeks’ production at 
the current rate. The heavy demand for car 
material, bridge timbers and other railroad ma- 
terial; continued activity in the building field 
“espite the mid-winter season, and the great 
volume of orders from retail yards for eurrent 
requirements as well as for spring stocks, are 
the reasons for this remarkable showing. Un- 
sold stocks are being much reduced, and so 
many mills are forced to withdraw from the 
market as to make placement of his orders in- 
‘teasingly difficult for the buyer. Planing mills 
-" running right up to the green stocks, and in 
some cases are forced to remain idle a day or two 
4 week because of lack of dry lumber. Prices are 
oo rapidly, and if a runaway market is 
meme here, as many claim it is, it is 

.-HY approaching despite the great efforts 
— to stabilize conditions. Demand is 

eclally great for yard stocks, and a pro- 


nounced searcity is developing in Nos. 1 and 2 


common building items. These have made 
sharp advances during the last two weeks, while 
the upper grades have shown only comparatively 
small changes. The recent great rise in prices 
eaused by the unprecedented demand and the 
steady depletion of stocks is causing a great 
deal of hesitancy among buyers. Reports this 
week indicate that they are beginning to hold 
back orders for material for which they have 
not pressing need, evidently under the impres- 
sion that prices are reaching their peak and 
will have a sudden fall to lower levels. It is 
being emphatically declared in many quarters 
that a soaring lumber market will cut heavily 
into this year’s building program, as well as 
into railroad ear building and other industrial 
schedules. With a stabilized lumber market 
the prospects for a prosperous business year 
were never better, but a market out of bounds 
may quickly dissipate these prospects. 


All Douglas Fir Records Smashed 


New high records for orders and shipments 
of Douglas fir were again made last week, 
when the former reached a total of 143,000,000 
feet and the latter 109,000,000 feet at 135 
representative mills reporting to the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s_ Association. These 
figures compare with 116,155,139 feet for or- 
ders, and 100,319,912 feet for shipments, at 
the same number of mills during the previous 
week, which were the highest levels ever pre- 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 69 





viously attained by either in the history of 
the Douglas fir industry. <A similar extraor- 
dinary increase was shown in the _ percent- 
age of orders for water shipment that were 
placed during the week ended Jan. 19, these 
being 61 percent of total bookings, or .in cold 
figures 87,230,000 feet. A strong upturn in 
the California trade is largely responsible for 
this showing. The southern Coast markets are 
outbidding the Atlantic seaboard, and all 
available vessel space to California has been 
contracted for, while the rail movement to the 
same State is assuming large proportions. 
Demand from the Atlantic coast remains very 
strong and any lumber received is quickly 
absorbed. Advices from that section are that 
a gigantic spring business in west Coast woods 
is becoming more certain every day. The 
expansion of export trade is keeping pace 
with that of domestic demand, foreign or- 
ders booked last week by the mills referred 
to totaling 16,500,000 feet. Very little coast 
lumber is being offered the middle West. 
Out of the great volume of business accepted 
by the association mills last week, only 2,258 
cars, 56,000,000 feet, were for rail delivery. 
Meanwhile the call from rail markets for yard 
stocks is developing into: huge proportions 
and the mills are literally inundated with or- 
ders. Those easy to fill, ‘‘stick’’; others are 
immediately refused. A large part of eur- 
rent orders are for mixed cars, and these are 
exceedingly hard to place and usually go to 
sellers of southern pine. Most orders for rail 
delivery now booked are apparently for car 
and railroad material, and the retailer will 
find it hard to secure his requirements in fir 
so long as demand for such materials and for 
water shipments remains as voluminous and 
profitable as at present. Prices are very 
strong, showing a continued advancing tendency. 
Production leaped upward markedly last week, 
to a point 5 percent above normal. The total 


was 93,197,000 feet, as against 76,277,928 feet 
during the previous week. 
Inland Empire Conditions Reviewed 


Mills reporting to the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association last week booked orders 





30 percent in excess of those received during 
the previous week, while their production showed 
an increase of 10 percent. The market is stead- 
ily advancing under pressure of the strong retail 
demand now developing. Common boards have 
risen $1 to $3 during the last week, and factory 
stock also is higher. Buying by industrial con- 
sumers is still comparatively slow, but most of 
them are busy and few have any large amount of 
stock on hand, so wholesalers are led to believe 
that they will soon come heavily into the market. 
The reason for their slowness in stocking up is 
evidently their expectation of a price decline. 
The manufacturers, however, say that on account 
of the badly depleted condition of stocks this is 
not likely to oceur. Outside of the 4/4 thick- 
ness, there is an acute searcity of shop lumber 
at most mills, and the lowness of the supply of 
lower grades is conspicuous. Central Oregon 
reports are to the effect that all camps and mills 
are running ful! capacity, and that shipping 
departments are busy with plenty of orders and 
ears. Eastern Washington and northern Idaho 
mills say that ears are supplied irregularly but 
that, on the whole, there has been a gradual 
increase in lumber loading totals. Heavy rains 
have made logging difficult, and many camps 
have been closed. Most of the larger sawmills 
are idle while repairs and improvements are 
being made. If weather permits, there will be 
a general resumption of sawing in February, 
Planing and shipping departments are produe- 
ing as heavily as weather and car supply make 
possible. Eastern Oregon and southern Idaho 
mills, declare that local trade is above the aver- 
age for this time of year. Dry, spring-like 
weather facilitates logging, but mills are oper- 
ating steadily and there is no log surplus. 


Hardwoods Are Active and Strong 


Unusual activity and strength characterize 
the market for both northern and southern 
hardwoods. Demand from both domestic and 
foreign consumers continues to expand, while in- 
quiries are numerous. Dry stocks of popular 
items are undergoing steady reduction, and 
transactions are thereby being limited. Green 
stocks are fairly ample, and many buyers who 
are unable to get their requirements in dry lum- 
ber are taking them in green. Exceptionally 
good weather has favored logging operations in 
the South, and the mills as a rule are well sup- 
plied with logs and are operating to capacity. 
The labor situation in the northern woods and 
mills is fair and production is steady. Tho 
ear shortage still makes itself severely felt at 
mills removed from the main railroads, ship- 
ments as a whole are heavy and are keeping 
pace with order files. Prices are advancing 
rapidly, and the danger of a runaway market 
can not be minimized. Automobile interests 
continue to buy heavily and to contract ahead 
for important quantities of hardwoods. Thick 
ash, elm and soft maple are being snapped up 
quickly whenever offered, and the market on 
each of these woods is very strong. It is pre- 
dicted by some that soft maple will soon be 
selling virtually on a par with hard maple. This 
latter wood also occupies an _ exceedingly 
strong position, there being keen competition 
between flooring and automobile manufacturers 
for the meager offerings. Prospects in the fur- 
niture industry are for the largest spring and 
summer production in history, and are reflected 
in the gum market especially. Flooring manu- 
facturers continue to absorb all the oak and 
maple they can spot. They report a big current 
demand for their product, and besides meeting 
this are making every effort to lay up manu- 
factured stocks in preparation for the expected 
heavy future demand. Interior trim makers are 
in a like position. ‘There is rather heavy rail- 
road buying of cross and switch ties, timbers 
and car stock. The musical instrument trades 
are better buyers than for many months. Con- 
siderable activity is also noted among manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements and vehicles. 
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Destroyed Units to Be Rebuilt 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 22.—The plant of the 
Finkbine Lumber Trustees at Wiggins, one of 
the largest southern pine mills in the South, was 
partly destroyed by fire Saturday afternoon. 
According to a statement made at the execu- 
tive offices of the firm in this city last night, the 
loss will be approximately $300,000, partly cov- 
ered by insurance. The loss includes the saw- 
mill, boiler and engine rooms and supply house. 
Heroic work by the mill employees and citi- 
zens in the face of a stiff wind saved the entire 
plant from destruction. The planing mill, ma- 
chine shop, dry kiln, and lumber sheds and 
yards were saved. The fire originated near the 
lath mill, under the short side, and is supposed 
to have started from sparks emanating from 
the slab pit just south of the sawmill. The 
mill closes down every Saturday at 12:40 p. m., 
and all hands had left for their homes when 
the fire began about 2 p. m., and it was im- 
possible to save the portions destroyed by the 
time a fighting crew was assembled. 

The plant at Wiggins had been successfully 
operated for about twenty-two years. Arrange- 
ments had just recently been made for extend- 
ing the life of the mill and the timber supply 
had been increased by a large purchase of tim- 
ber land. Announcement has been made that 
~~ destroyed units will be immediately re- 

uilt. 

W. E. Guild, general manager of the Fink- 
bine interests, has been absent from the city 
the last week on a business trip. He arrived in 
Wiggins Sunday night and a meeting will be 
held today to determine the future plans for 
rebuilding the plant. The mill employed be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred men, 
many of them in the service over twenty years. 


Celebrate Fiftieth Anniversary 


New Organs, LA., Jan. 22.—The F. B. Wil- 
liams cypress interests recently celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of F. B. Williams’ entrance 
to the lumber industry by distributing more 
than $100,000 in bonuses to the employees of 
the Williams mills for 1922. About the same 
time increases of capitalization of the Williams 
companies were effected with a view to bring- 
ing their capital stocks to a parity with the 
book values of their tangible assets. This in- 
volved, it is explained, no additional financing. 
The authorized capital stocks of the various 
enterprises now stand as follows: 

Williams (Inc.), operating as a holding com- 
pany for the stock of the other affiliated con- 
cerns, $8,500,000; F. B. Williams Cypress Co., 
$6,000,000; Williams Lumber Co., $1,500,000; 
St. Barnard Cypress Co., $300,000. 

Frank B. Williams, founder of this exten- 
sive business, established his first cypress mill 
at Patterson, La., in 1872. Two years later 
Capt. John N. Pharr became a partner and the 
business was conducted for eighteen years under 
the style of Pharr & Williams. Mr. Williams 
then purchased the Pharr holdings and devel- 
oped the business to its present extensive pro- 
portions. Fifteen years ago two mills operated 
by his company at Patterson were demolished 
and replaced by a single huge sawmill plant 
of modern construction and equipment, the 
latter including the monorail system of distri- 
bution. Thirteen years ago the St. Bernard 
Lumber Co., was launched, with a splendidly 
equipped mill plant at Arabi, just below New 
Orleans. Two years ago the Williams Lumber 
Co. was launched to build and operate a huge 
modern cypress plant at Ponchatoula, La., 
where it has established a modern sawmill com- 
munity equipped with such uptodate conven- 
iences as a water system, electric light and ice 
plants. 

During his fifty years of active participation 
in the cypress lumber industry, Mr. Williams 
has never suffered a single interference from 
strikes or labor disturbances, a record of which 
he is justly proud. At present his four sons 
are taking an active part in the conduct of the 
several Williams enterprises, C. S. and L. M. 
Williams making their headquarters at New 
Orleans, with L. K. and H. P. Williams at Pat- 
terson. 

F. B. Williams not only was a pioneer in the 





cypress manufacturing industry, but he also 
played a prominent part in the development 
of the cypress markets. He was also one of 
the pioneer members of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. As the demand 
for cypress expanded, he has added to his man- 
ufacturing facilities. At present his mills are 
operating to capacity, with unfilled orders on 
the books for the next four months. 


Installing Oak Flooring Unit 


CorintH, Miss., Jan. 23.—The W. H. Berk- 
heiser Lumber Co. is just completing at this 
place a modern fast feed oak flooring unit, and 
in addition to its well known pine operation 
expects to cater to the oak flooring trade. As 
soon as this first unit is completed and in op- 
eration the company plans to install a second 
unit. It has made arrangements for a perma- 
nent supply of high grade oak. 


Jian Badin a6 08 ck Ges Meee 


PENNSBORO, W. VA., Jan. 22.—John B. Yates, 
of the John B. Yates Lumber Co., of this city, 
recently has joined the ranks of the oil and 
gas magnates thru the success of the Premier 
Window Glass Co. in developing some big gag 
wells. Mr. Yates owns about 75 percent of the 
stock of this company, which a few days ago 
drilled in a test well on the Minerva Haymond 
farm in Mole Hill district, which is making 1, 
500,000 feet of gas in the bottom of the Injun 
sand, with a rock pressure of 700 pounds. This 
is the second test well that has been brought in 
on a block of 1,000 acres owned by this com. 
pany. This gas will be piped to Pennsboro for 
the use of the glass plants and to supply the 
local gas company for domestic consumption if 
necessary, and will assure to Pennsboro an 
ample supply of natural gas for industrial and 
domestic consumption for a long time. 


Associate Lumbermen Royally Entertained 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—The first leg of the 
two weeks’ journey of the Peter Kuntz Asso- 
ciate Lumbermen, of Dayton, Ohio, to the south- 
ern lumber mills and return was completed in 
fine style. The special train chartered by Peter 
Kuntz, president of the company, reached St. 
Louis this morning one hour and forty-five min- 
utes ahead of time, and after an enjoyable day 
as the guests of R. Bruce Bearden, general sales 
manager of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., the 
tourists departed this evening for Prescott and 
Graysonia, Ark. 

The party is headed by Peter Kuntz, Mar- 
tin Kuntz, secretary, 
and William Kuntz, 
treasurer, of Dayton, 
and includes seventy- 
two managers of asso- 
ciated companies. There 








R. B. BEARDEN, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 


Host to Visiting Retail 
Lumbermen 








was a 100 percent at- 
tendance of managers. 

The lumbermen had a 
busy day in St. Louis. 
In the morning they 
went sightseeing, visit- 
ing a number of retail 
yards. At noon, they 
were guests of Mr. Bearden at a luncheon at 
the Missouri Athletic Association, whence they 
went to the matinee at the Orpheum Theater, 
with Mr. Bearden as host. 


The first trip made by the Peter Kuntz or- 
ganization to the southern mills was conducted 
by the father of the present head of the com- 
pany, the late Peter Kuntz, who died about 
five years ago. The party started from Dayton 
twenty-one years ago today. The present presi- 
dent was one of the thirty-three members of 
the party and of the thirty-three only ten are 
on the present trip. 


Following the luncheon, the party assembled 
at a meeting, at which Peter Kuntz presided. 
The chairman in introducing Mr. Bearden re- 
ferred to him as one of the chief factors in the 
present success of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co. ‘*They appreciate what we are,’’ said 
Mr. Kuntz, ‘‘and we appreciate what they are. 
Having our business relations on a mutual 
basis, we consider the most important part of 
our success.’’ 





Mr. Bearden said that it was a pleasure to 
have the members of the Peter Kuntz organiza- 
tion in St. Louis, and to have them later at 
Huttig, Ark. ‘‘Instead of the Peter Kuntz 
organization being indebted to us for the enter- 
tainment provided today, we are indebted to 
them that we should have seventy-five of the 





most important retail lumbermen in the United 
States come to us. Some of you I have met 
personally before. I am glad to meet all of 
you,’’ 

C. J. Egan, of the Fisher-Brown Advertising 
Agency, to whom is entrusted the advertising 
of ‘‘Frost Pine,’’ told of the high reputation 
borne by Peter Kuntz as a retail lumberman, 
‘a beacon light of fair and square dealing,” 
and said that any man is most fortunate to 
be a member of his organization. Mr. Egan 
told of having asked a prominent man of Day- 
ton if he knew Peter Kuntz, the reply being: 
‘*Everybody knows Peter Kuntz. He is a big 
lumberman, a big business man, a credit to 
the community and to any community wherever 
he goes.’? Mr. Egan said that Mr. Bearden 
had the highest estimate of Peter Kuntz and 
his organization, and that Mr. Bearden never 
makes a mistake either on the appraisal of a 
man or a group of men or a business. 


Roy M. Edmonds, staff representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, also spoke. 


Peter Kuntz said that the purpose of the 
trip is, first, educational. ‘‘We are not out on 
a lark exactly,’’ he said. ‘‘We are out to 
learn something. Second, it gives you a chance 
to become better acquainted with one another; 
to find out the successes and vexations you 
have in business and exchange ideas. Third, 
it gives you a chance for a vacation.’’ Mr. 
Kuntz referred to the fact that the previous 
similar trip was made when his father was at. 
the head of the business. 


The party then went to the Orpheum. At the 
vaudeville performance even the performers en- 
tered into the spirit of the occasion. From 
the theater the party headed by Peter Kuntz 
and Mr. Bearden went to Union station and 
boarded its special train which departed as the 
second section of the Missouri Pacific’s Sun 
shine Limited, the finest train in this part of the 
country. This is the first time that the run 
ning of a second section to this train has been 
permitted. 


The party will inspect the plants of the 
Ozan Graysonia Lumber Co. at Graysonia and 
Prescott, Ark., tomorrow. Thursday they will 
be the guests of the Southern Lumber Co. at 
Warren, Ark., and on Friday of the Frost- 
Johnson Lumber Co. at Huttig, Ark., where 
Mr. Bearden will meet the party. Saturday, 
the special will be at Bogalusa, La., where the 
party will be guests of the Great Southern Lum 
ber Co. . 

The members of the party will be in New 
Orleans Sunday, and there will be the guests 
of the Southern Pine Association and the New 
Orleans Lumbermen’s Club. 

Next Monday, the Jacobi Lumber Co., Mo- 
lino, Fla., will be visited, and on Tuesday and 





serggy a 


Wednesday the Taylor County Lumber Co. at 


Springdale, Fla., these being operated by the 
Peter Kuntz Co. There will be a side trip 
St. Augustine the next day, and Friday the 
party will be at Atlanta. Feb. 3, the tourists 
will be back in Dayton. 
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Notes From the Realm of Building 


Code Committee Makes Report 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The Depart- 
ment of Commerce today made public the long- 
expected report of the building code commit- 
tee on ‘‘Recommended Requirements for Small 
Dwelling Construction.’’ 

As explained by the department, the object 
of the report is cheaper and more durable 
dwellings for the American people. The report 
js characterized by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover in a letter to Ira W. Woolson, chairman 
of the building code committee, as possessing 
‘6a value far beyond any similar work under- 
taken to date.’’ 

The building code committee has included the 
minimum requirements which it believes should 
be enforced by cities in their building codes for 
1- and 2-family houses, and also a highly valu- 
able and enlightening discussion of good prac- 
tice in the construction of small dwellings. 


For 2- and 2%- and 3-story dwellings ac- 
commodating not more than two families, the 
committee recommends that local building codes 
permit the construction of 8-inch solid brick 
and 6-inch solid concrete walls. It was found 
that not more than 40 percent of the present 
building codes examined permit 8-inch walls in 
dwellings of this character. 

Eight-inch walls of hollow building tile, hol- 
low concrete block or hollow walls of brick are 
permissible, provided they do not exceed a 
height of 20 feet, with an additional 5 feet to 
the peak of the gable. 

Under the recommendations of the building 
code committee, frame construction would be 
limited to two and one-half stories. 


The committee approves metal lath and 
plaster on wood studs properly firestopped for 
party and division walls, but would require 
that at least every alternate wall in row houses 
be 8-inch solid brick or concrete, or 12-inch hol- 
low masonry. 

The report recommends revised working 
stresses for timber used in dwellings, based on 
enn of the Forest Products Labora- 
ory. 

Requirements suggested for quality of hollow 
masonry units agree generally with present 
practice, while those recommended for brick 
are somewhat below the medium grade estab- 
lished by the American Society for Testing 
Materials. 

Live loads to be required as bases for design 
are 40 pounds a square foot for floors of wood, 
and 30 pounds for monolithic floors or those of 
solid or ribbed slabs. 

Foundation walls of brick are required to be 

12 inches thick for excavated enclosures, while 
similar conerete walls must be as thick as the 
walls they support, but not less than 8 inches. 
For foundation walls of frame buildings, spe- 
cial hollow tile 12 inches thick is permitted. 
_ The appendix contains a mass of valuable 
information on the quality of materials which 
should be used for the best results. Tables are 
Included showing safe sizes of floor joists and 
girders, a discussion of measures for protecting 
lumber from decay, methods to be employed to 
avoid cracking of plaster, and much other valu- 
able information. 

Considerable space is given to a discussion of 
Wooden Shingles, the use of which in congested 
areas in cities is not recommended. The good 
} oes of the wooden shingle, however, are 
tankly stated, and the purchase of the high- 
est grade advised as most economical in the 
ong run. 

, As stated by Mr. Woolson in his letter of 
Tansmittal, a tentative report was prepared 
ind distributed for suggestions and criticism 
a all technical .and industrial organizations in 

° country interested in the subject and to 
several hundred individual architects, engineers, 
eennetore and publie officials. The response 
_ voluminous and helpful. All this material 
be studied with great care and the tentative 
piri modified wherever a change seemed war- 
ies, This was the case with the wooden 
t sie, which did not get much of ‘a show in 

€ tentative report. 


In his letter of acceptance, Secretary Hoover 
says in part: 

I am confident that the generous and voluntary 
contribution of time and energy which you and 
your colleagues have given to this work will result 
not only in a very appreciable money saving to 
millions of American families, but that it will 
have a positive influence toward better housing 
chat can not be counted in dollars. 

This report has been built up by codperation of 
the Government and the public, which I feel will 
appeal to everyone. The committee itself repre- 
sents the great voluntary organizations most in- 
terested in public service in this direction, but 
beyond this you have consulted with many other 
associations and you have submitted the report in 
its preliminary form to over 900 municipal of- 
ficials, architects, engineers, officials of trade asso- 
ciations, and incorporated their criticisms into its 
final form. I believe this method of intellectual 
legislation is unique and gives the report a value 
far beyond any similar work undertaken to date. 

I join with you in the belief that it will be 
helpful not only thru practical use by municipali- 
ties in building codes and in promoting greater 
uniformity in codes thruout the country, but that 
with its appendix it will prove directly useful to 
owners and builders of dwellings generally. 

The value of the type of construction covered 
amounted to upwards of a billion dollars last 
year. The expectation is that the general adop- 
tion of the code, with consequent modification 
of present unjust and wasteful requirements, 
will result in substantial conservation of mate- 
rials and the saving of many millions of dollars. 

The building code committee includes repre- 
sentatives of the principal architectural, en- 
gineering and other interested professional soci- 
eties and was constituted as follows: 

Ira H. Woolson, chairman, consulting engineer, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, New York, 
N. Y¥.; Edwin H. Brown, architect, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; William K. Hatt, professor of civil en- 
| Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind.; Ru- 
olph P. Miller, formerly superintendent of build- 
ings, New York, N. Y.; John A. Newlin, in charge 
of section of timber mechanics, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis.; Ernest J. Russell, ar- 
chitect, St. Louis, Mo.; and Joseph R. Worcester, 
consulting engineer, Boston, Mass. 

The report and appendix make a book of 
more than one hundred pages, copies of which 
may be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the nominal price of 15 cents 


each. 


How Delaware Promoted Thrift 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Jan. 22.—The growth of 
the building and loan movement in Delaware 
during the last year shows what can be done 
when a group of energetic and public spirited 
citizens put their shoulders to the wheel. On 
Jan. 1, 1922, there were 23,570 shares of build- 
ing and loan stock outstanding in all the asso- 
ciations of the State. The per capita of stock 
held was $17.65, one of the lowest of any State. 
How building construction was stimulated and 
the number of shares of building and loan stock 
increased from 23,570 to 40,000 shares thru a 
building and loan campaign, and the amount of 
money available for investment in homes in- 
creased by $130,000 for the year indicate how 
well the plans for promoting thrift in Delaware 
have succeeded. 

A conference of prominent business men was 
called and the situation discussed. It was sug- 
gested that a broad plan be adopted for arous- 
ing general interest in building and loan asso- 
ciations, from which was evolved The Building 
& Loan Information Bureau, the purpose of 
which was not alone to launch new associations 
and establish them on a sound basis with strong 
men on their directorates, but also to stimulate 
citizens to make use of both old and new asso- 
ciations, whichever was the more convenient. 

A budget of $400 a month for expenses was 
contributed by publie spirited business men of 
Wilmington. As a result of the activities of 
the bureau, eleven new associations were or- 
ganized in and around Wilmington, the new 
shares sold totaling 11,671. 

The old associations also profited thru the 
stimulus given. One of the old associations 
sold 1,500 new shares on the beginning of a new 
series, whereas it had never before disposed of 
more than 600. One of the new associations 
loaned $35,000 on real estate mortgages in the 
first seven months. 

How to handle the building and loan plan as 


a State movement was the next problem to pre- 
sent itself. In answer there was evolved The 
Delaware State League of Building & Loan As- 
sociations. At a meeting held in Wilmington, 
31 out of 33 loan associations joined the State 
league, which is now planning to extend its 
activities to every town in Delaware where 
there are sufficient inhabitants to warrant form- 
ing a loan association. The State league plans 
to exercise the same advisory functions that the 
State Bankers Association exercises. 


All Building Records Broken 


Building permits issued during 1922 in 194 
cities submitting reports to the American Con- 
tractor totalled 662,418, having an aggregate 
valuation of $2,549,181,530. During 1921 there 
were issued in these same cities 538,674 permits, 
with total valuation of $1,663,060,984. 

The 1922 figures show an increase of 53 per- 
cent over 1921, notwithstanding the fact that 
1921 broke all previous records for building per- 
mits issued in a single year. In view of the fact 
that the average of construction costs for 1922 
was slightly lower than for 1921, the actual gain 
is even larger than is indicated by the figures 
given. 

The following tabulation shows the year’s 
valuation and the November and December valu- 
ations in the more important cities of the 
United States: 





12 months’ December 
valuation valuation 
New York (5 boros)..$ 611,075,099 $ 67,873,916 
ere 227,742,010 34,403,200 
Los Angeles ........ 121,206,787 8,955,597 
BIGGNGEE ccccccoccaese ,615,09 ,064,8 
Cy eer 55,147,565 4,217,150 
GIRIEEO: cc ccccccee 43,263,210 5,919,790 
San Francisco ...... 45,327,208 439, 
DO acecceecate«< 57,496,972 2,098,111 
Philadelphia ....... 114,878,540 7,967,3 
Milwaukee .........- 32,462,610 2,224,963 
Indianapolis ........ 26,110,457 ,729, 
Oy ee 28,729,795 1,530,090 
eee 22,734,600 08,725 
Pa digewenanaes 18,646,988 1,184,198 
Washington ........ ,001,414 5,154,510 
Minneapolis ........ 29,470,450 1,200,280 
Co eee 24,468,223 ,070,582 
Kaneae City ......-. 23,146,190 1,547,450 
Pittehurg@h .......<. 35,255,375 2,320,640 
Ct RD sacs eeaws 12,004,0: 563,276 
SL ree 26,117,120 275, 
WGI Gacaecsaunae’ 19,783,835 1,792,685 
Err e 25,210,503 2,341,871 
Ber WE ce csiwcudess 22,276,457 26,82 
ps err 14,044,518 851,360 
eee 17,347,873 1,425,721 
pO errr 15,116,912 1,954,711 
BUM enesiawacae’s 20,584,734 1,392,779 
Te@misville cccccccces 16,736,750 2,097,025 
Ce hice ce maes 18,191,300 619,300 
EMNOE -aceaacednaes 18,016,125 1,309,200 
Io 6 ob ce cece 20,883,008 4,323,614 
Wlee, OB 6c cscs 13,636,489 446,215 
Newark, N. J........ 28,585,166 2,119,010 
ee rere 12,473,325 640,050 
Jersey City .....-.. 14,265,710 755,105 
eS SY Sear ee 10,098,035 1,144,670 
ew BIGWGR ccc ccccs 9,625,918 1,359,049 
Evansville, Ind. 2,979,885 1,101,910 
EE ScGcaedanaene 7,843,956 1,357,800 
CE. ka acase vaees 11,246,075 1,834,420 
Niagara Falls ...... 4,251,607 1,383,774 
WERt WEED eccccen’ 12,154,722 5,859,024 
ICE © saciawancease 7,495,840 1,261,176 
i) Beret $2,041,748,483 $201,346,127 


To Hold Better Homes Exposition 

Burrao, N, Y., Jan. 22.—There will be held 
at the Broadway Auditorium under the auspices 
of the Buffalo Real Estate Board, during the 
week beginning March 19, the second annual 
Better Homes Exposition. The object of the 
exposition is to create interest in home owning 
and to show prospective home builders how 
dwellings may be financed. Eighty percent of 
last year’s exhibitors have already signed up 
for space, and new features have been planned, 
which promise a record breaking show. 


(see eeeeeaees 


Date Set for ““Own Home” Show 


PirtspurGH, Pa., Jan. 23.—All modern de- 
velopments in building will be shown in the 
‘‘Own-a-Home’’ exhibition to be held from 
March 14 to 24 in Motor Square Garden, under 
the auspices of the Pittsburgh Builders’ Ex- 
change. E. M. Tate, secretary of the exchange, 


will be general manager of the show. 
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The Community Leader Must Be Broader Than His Business, 
for Ability to See the Other Fellow’s Viewpoint Wins Confidence 


What is it that makes a man a “prominent 
retailer”? The question comes up now and 
again, and its persistence indicates that it 
is something more than idle speculation. 
The answers are curious and perhaps in- 
structive. Most people at first thought say 
that the ability to make money marks a man 
as a prominent retailer. But when they 
begin selecting individual men they are 
often forced to admit that other considera- 
tions have equal or greater weight. It is 
true that most prominent retailers are finan- 
cially able men; at least to the extent of 
making comfortable livings for them- 
selves and their families. But if the 


ance swaddled in sentimentality live to 
grow up into a practical and useful! maturity. 
Reforestation is a case in point. 

About ten years ago we went to Alton to 
attend the Southern Illinois convention. On 
the same train was “Uncle” George Hotch- 
kiss. Altho he’ is more than fifty years our 
senior, he traveled from choice in an upper 
berth. He insisted that the ventilation was 
better; and we suspect that he liked to 
demonstrate that an octogenarian could 
mount the top shelf without the aid of steps. 
“Uncle” George, as everyone knows, has had 


the argument. The resources of nature are 
for the use of those who can appropriate 
them. The pioneer lumberman earned what 
he got by hard work and by the service he 
rendered his fellows. Let future genera- 
tions use their own inventiveness and pro- 
vide for themselves. 

There is hard logic in the position “Uncle” 
George took. And we suspect that part of 
his anger and contempt was fired by the 
“murdered tree” school of poets who would 
have left the forests in all their native ma- 
jesty, while men and women lived in dug- 
outs and fed their souls by worship- 
ping in living cathedrals, and all that 





ability to make money were the only 
standard, then the richer a man became 
the more prominent he would be; and 
it needs but a very little observation 
at any convention to discover that this 
is not always true. The respect, liking 
and confidence which a man inspires 
is not closely related to the size of his 
income.’ More retailers than one, who 
have proved their ability to amass 
large sums of money, find themselves 
feared by their customers and dis- 
trusted and ignored by their fellow 
retailers. And many more retailers 
than one, whose income tax returns 
never swell Uncle Sam’s coffers by 
very much, find themselves always 
among friends and their opinions 
sought after and followed. 

It is hardly possible to sum up in a 
word what it is that makes a dealer 
prominent. It is not always the “good 
fellow” who takes the high rank. Nor 
is it always the glad hander nor the 
fiend for work nor the man full of 
wise sayings. But for all that, the 
prominent retailer may be a good fel- 
low and a glad hander and a hard 
worker and a vender of proverbs. But 
whatever else he may be, he is nearly 
always a person who can see the 
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stuff. These poets could contemplate 
with satisfaction the slaughter of cat- 
tle and swine for the good of mankind, 
but their hearts bled when an ax bit 
onto the bole of a tree. 


We are inclined to agree with 
“Uncle” George that the pioneer lum- 
berman came near to earning all he 
got. And it is not wholly an altruis- 
tic purpose of providing for unborn 
generations that leads to the begin- 
ning of practical reforestation. In 
one sense we are already those suc- 
ceeding generations, and we must use 
our inventiveness in providing our- 
selves with lumber. Indeed, it is not 
likely that on any other basis could 
a practical program of reforestation 
be worked out. The Government was 
not having any widespread success 
in the actual growing of trees, tho 
the scientific knowledge it has gath- 
ered is proving invaluable in private 
undertakings. It was when private 
corporations, convinced that they 
could grow trees at a profit, began 
replanting that the idea seemed likely 
to succeed. 








While guardians of the light of learning are alarmed 


Reforestation marks distinctly the 
beginning of a new era in the indus- 
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try, and it offers to us as well as to 
those who will come after us an ade- 
quate supply of lumber at a fair price. 
They tell us there is timber enough 
in the natural forests to supply us 
for many years. But we wonder how 
soon it would be, if no steps were 


over the passions and ignorance of politics, politics 
laughs at the idea of a “business administration,” 
each occupation thinking itself the keystone of the 
social structure. The business man, however, should 
avoid narrowing his mind to mere meat and rai- 
ment, for extra-commercial efforts that inspire high 
and generous ideas train the mind in imagination 
and initiative. 


proposition from the other fellow’s 
viewpoint as well as from his own. 
He protects his own interests, but he 
also takes some pains to see that the 
interests of his customers, his com- 
munity, his industry and the general 
public do not suffer. His objectives 





are something beyond his own immed- 
iate desire for money profits. He 
takes the long look ahead, does an honest 
day’s work and prefers having part of his 
compensation in the knowledge that he has 
paid his way both in business production and 
in neighborliness. He is usually a man who 
understands men and things, who can ex- 
plain them to less acute minds and who can 
inspire people to do the things they should do. 

It all comes back to those complexities we 
call character and personality. Longfellow, 
they tell us, was not a great poet as meas- 
ured by the usual standards. But the tradi- 
tion of his kindly personality has come down 
to us and has helped make him the people’s 
poet. He was bigger than his output. He 
felt and lived more splendid poetry than he 
wrote. 

Some ideas which make their first appear- 


a wide experience in the lumber business 
all the way from the tree to the trade; and 
just to make the thing unanimous he has 
been a retail secretary and a lumber jour- 
nalist. 

During a lull in the convention we asked 
“Uncle” George what he thought of refores- 
tation. That was in the sentimental period 
of the idea, and he scorned it with a devas- 
tating sarcasm. “Why should I spend my 
money for the benefit of future genera- 
tions?” he asked, with all the vehemence his 
friends know so well. “What have they done 
for me?” We tried to make some reply to 
the effect that it is good sportsmanship to 
pay one’s way when it is possible and to 
give those who come after us as good a 
chance as we had. But he would not admit 


taken towards replacement, that 4 

searcity value would begin pushing 
prices high above those that will be neces- 
sary on a replacement basis. 


Business versus Politics 


You have noticed the patronizing air one 
class or occupation assumes in talking about 
another. Business has an amused tolerance 
for education as it actually exists but feels 
that if business men were given a chance 
they could soon make the schools practical 
and efficient. Education views with alarm 
the ignorance and passion in politics. And 
politics laughs at the idea of a “business 
administration” in public office. It is nat- 
ural for every man to feel that his job 1s 
so centrally placed in the scheme of things 
that mastery of it has given him something 
of a key to universal knowledge and prac- 
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tice. There is both strength and weakness 
in this belief. It gives a man the courage 
to tackle something new if the occasion 
arises, but it also leads him to underesti- 
mate the difficulties of the new job. 

We are not among those who venerate 
the politician and all his works and pomps 
and who believe that our public affairs 
should be surrendered completely to his 
tender mercies. He needs to be held to the 
mark of sound administration by an ener- 
getic public opinion. But on the other hand 
we are not among those who believe that if 
all politicians were turned into farm hands 
and their places given to new men, trained 
in business, the affairs of the country would 
at once improve. 

Some one has said that an American’s 
interests always begin with the magic words 
“How to.” He wants to tell or be told 
how to get rich or how to get well or how 
to handle men or how to get fat or thin 
as the case may be. There are magazines 
devoted to the “How to” cult. So when a 
business man becomes interested in politics 
he usually wants to tell the politicians how 
to conduct their offices or how to frame 
suitable laws. As an intelligent citizen he 
probably has a fair idea of some results 
that ought to be accomplished; but it’s a 
hundred to one shot that he doesn’t have the 
practical knowledge of how to bring these 
things about. If he decides it is his duty 
to run for office he 
will be wise to do it, 
not as a_ business 
man reforming poli- 
tics but as an hon- 
est politician enter- 
ing politics. The 
average municipal 
“business adminis- 
tration” or “reform 
administration” is 
more often a joke 
than not, because of 
the helplessness of a 
set of well meaning 
men trained in a cer- 
tain kind of adminis- 
tration and trying to 
apply this technical 
knowledge in an- 
other and an alien 
field. Great business 
men who have later 
become great poli- 
ticians have done it 
much as they might 
have become great 
educators; namely, 
by learning thorly 
& new occupation. 


We suppose that certain similarities might 
be found between the business of politics and 
the politics of business; but a glance over 
American, history indicates the fact that 
not many men have been notably successful 
In both fields. Roosevelt inherited his 
wealth and gave little attention to it be- 
yond safe investment. Webster found it 
difficult even to remember his personal obli- 
gations. Jackson was a man of tremen- 
dous decision in public affairs, but he was 
hot a notable business man. Lincoln, com- 
monly called the Greatest American, lived 
and died poor. Many a lesser politician, 
ven after a distinguished and useful career 
In Congress, upon becoming a “lame duck” 
finds it necessary to take refuge in an ap- 
pointive office in order to earn a living. His 
admittedly great talents find no takers in 
the business world. 


We do not mention these things especially 


This is the age of specialists. 
you want to get right down to facts you consult a specialist. 


curable—our organization is efficient. 
of delivering the goods. 


61 BLACKHAWK ST. 


to compare business and politics but rather 
to point out the fact that every recognized 
line of endeavor has its own means and 
methods and processes. It also has its 
own kind of public opinion. A retail lum- 
berman will do well to remember this fact 
when he undertakes the interesting and im- 
portant job of community leader. A real 
leader, we suppose, reaches his position by 
understanding the people whose opinion he 
directs, by seeing their point of view and 
their interests and by convincing them that 
the propositions which he favors are sound 
and useful and just. The matter is not 
especially important for the purpose of this 
article except as an illustration, but it 
would be instructive to know how many 
city business men have made themselves 
hated and feared among farmers by try- 
ing to shove thru a hard-roads project with- 
out consulting sufficiently the interests or 
opinions of the country people who must 
eventually pay a pretty fair share of the 
bill. Mark Sullivan, one of the keen politi- 
cal observers of America, wrote before the 
recent election that a fairly considerable 
part of the resentment and restlessness of 
the country rose from a dissatisfaction of 
farmers with the general proposition of 
hard roads and the methods used to get 
them authorized. We personally believe 
in good roads, both from selfish and, we 
hope, unselfish motives. But if Mr. Sulli- 


THE AGE OF SPECIALISTS 


This same thing applies to the 
RETAIL LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL BUSINESS 
We specialize in this business. We have no side lines. Our SERVICE is the best pro- 


Ask Our Customers—They Are Satisfied. 


WE ARE SATISFIED ONLY WHEN YOU ARE SATISFIED 


FULLER GOODMAN CO. 


THE LUMBER NUMBER IS PHONE 185 








This Oshkosh (Wis.) retail concern stresses service in its local publicity matter 


van’s statement, is true, it leads one to 
wonder how much the hard-roads idea has 
been put over by real leadership and how 
much by other and less reputable methods. 


Hitching Up Fun With Business 


We like to kid ourselves along. How 
many of us play golf or shoot ducks “to 
improve health and store up vitality needed 
in business,” or play bridge “to improve the 
memory,” or attend country frolics “to get 
acquainted with possible customers!” At 
worst it is only partly deceptive and harm- 
less at that. It is notable that the thing a 
person does to benefit his business in this 
way is something he likes to do. Ourself, 
we play a wretched game of golf as meas- 
ured by the score, and we have no idea 
that it helps our business. We do it for 
the fun of the thing. 

Business is an exacting mistress, and we 
develop a conscience about giving it all our 


When you want glasses you go to an occulist. 


We have studied your wants and are capable 
We dod not simply sell you “boards”—we provide the service 
that carries with it complete satisfaction to you as the buyer of material. 


time and energy. It seems little short of 
indecent to take time off to have fun, un- 
less in some way we can hitch the fun up 
with the promotion of business. But every 
man knows, deep down within him, that 
life is more than meat and the body than 
raiment. He knows that the range of his 
mind and of his interests is or ought to be 
wider than his business; and if he persists 
in thinking of nothing but his occupation, 
nature will be revenged by narrowing his 
mind to that one thing. And sometimes the 
Old Lady adds an extra punishment by 
failing to stop the process at the right time; 
in which case the mind gets narrower than 
the business, and the business in turn nar- 
rows down to the mind. So after all we’re 
probably right in telling ourselves that those 
extra-commercial efforts are good for busi- 
ness. We take back what we said in the 
paragraph above about the uselessness of 
our golf except for purposes of fun. For 
one thing it stirs up a lot of words in us 
that otherwise we might forget we knew. 
Among acquaintances whom we value is 
a doctor who likes boys. He’s something 
like Eugene Field. We've heard the story 
that Field was late to his own wedding be- 
cause while on the way he came across a 
group of children playing marbles and 
couldn’t resist the desire to play with them. 
This doctor is always doing something for 
boys; organizing their sports, taking them 
on hikes, teaching 
their Y. M. C. A. 
classes and the like. 
He has tried to stop, 
because he says he 
can’t afford the time 
from his practice; 
but very soon he is 
back at it again. 
There is nothing in 
the association with 
boys that advances 
one’s scientific 
knowledge of sur- 
gery; but so far as 
we can tell this doc- 
tor’s practice does 
not suffer. People 
seem to trust him. 
My doctor friend 
is working with boys 
because he likes to 


When 


seems to him the best 
possible way of do- 
ing his bit for the 
future decency of the 
race. We are going 
to end this article 
with the opinion of a business man on the 
importance of boys and young men and their 
proper training. Thomas W. Lamont, a 
partner of J. P. Morgan & Co., in addressing 
a bankers’ convention made these state- 
ments: 

“Europe’s greatest loss, one for which 
not only she but the whole world must suf- 
fer for generations to come, is the death of 
millions of her young men, vital, eager, am- 
bitious; singers, painters, poets, men of 
imagination and of genius, upon whose ideas 
a great portion of the world depended for 
its future progress, for its discoveries in 
science, for its inspiration in the arts.” 

A notable statement, this; and one indi- 
cating that a great business man can appre- 
ciate talents and abilities in fields other 
than his own. Then he continues: 

“And upon us bankers and business men 
falls the responsibility of encouraging in 
this country the education and inspiring of 


do it and because it 
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our young men to high and generous ideas. 
For it is our young men, trained in imagin- 
ation and initiative, that, in the next decade 
or two, must supply to Europe some of 
the vitality that lies stilled forever beneath 
the mud of Flanders.” 


[The next instalment of the Realm of the 
Retailer deals with inventories and their useful- 
ness in analyzing a retailer’s business and also 
illustrates how foresight will help the dealer in 
a drive for new accounts.—EnitTor.]} 


A Shed That Combines Attractiveness 
and Utility 


(Continued from Front Page) 


of the bins and kept together, occupying very 
small space. 

The main alley is 25 feet wide, so that a 
truck or wagon may easily turn in it if neces- 
sary. Both alleys have concrete pavements. 
Attention is directed to the somewhat unusual 
method of supporting the roof over the main 
drive. This is shown in the section IS. The 
bins for lumber directly back of the molding 
storage are double decked, the method of con- 
struction being shown in section C. 

Directly behind the display window and on 
the first floor are rooms or bins for hardware, 





glass etc. These rooms are fitted with doors 
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Window 
Details of molding storage bins 
and the contents are carefully protected. Above 
on the second deck are bins for finish. Be- 
hind these rooms are more lumber storage 
bins, but in this case the bins are single decked, 
as shown in section B. Almost a earload of 
boards may be stored in one of these bins. 
They are found to be very convenient for stock 
which sells in quantity. As will be noted, the 
center section of the shed is 33: feet wide. Foot 
passages are cut thru in two places to expedite 
getting from one part of the shed to another. 
These walks save much time and keep em- 
ployees from climbing over the lumber. Lath, 
shingles and timbers are stored elsewhere. There 
is also a special house elsewhere for the storage 
of lime, cement, plaster, wallboard and the like. 
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Qhioans Thru Bidding Contest Learn It Is Folly to “‘Guess”— 
Prefer Advertising to Solicitors—Inspection Bureau Succeeding 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 24.—The forty-sec- 
ond annual convention of the Ohio Association 
of Retail Lumber Dealers made a smashing 
start this afternoon in the Winton Hotel. This 
organization is old in years and experience, 
but young in energy and enthusiasm, and it 
shows no signs of slackening its great and con- 
structive program of leadership in the field of 
sound merchandising. 


President Outlines Association Objectives 


After the singing of ‘‘America’’ by the 
audience, President L. P. Lewin, of Cincinnati, 
presented his official report. During the year 
that has passed, Mr. Lewin stated, the asso- 
ciation has come short of some of its objec- 
tives; but great bodies move slowly, and these 
objectives have not been abandoned. Proba- 
bly another year will see them all reached. 
The association was founded with the inten- 
tion of bettering the financial condition of its 
members, but as the work has developed dur- 
ing the intervening years it has broadened out. 
It now includes matters of obligation on the 
part of retailers to manufacturers and whole- 
salers, customers and competitors. If retailers 
insist upon their rights, it is because these 
are necessarily involved in their duties. Orders 
unfilled by wholesalers bring no profit to the 
retailer. Manufacturer and wholesaler are 
beginning to see and appreciate the retailer’s 
point of view. 

It is a matter of pride as well as of profit 
for a retailer to please his customers. He 
ought not to try to get all the business in his 
town. He should remember that if a com- 
petitor is squeezed out, his place will almost 
certainly be taken by another competitor. A 
retailer may properly strive for business only 
on such basis as yields reasonable profit and 
satisfaction and a decent relationship between 
competitors. 

The Ohio association became affiliated with 
the National Retail association last year. Mr. 
Lewin paid a high tribute to the president and 
secretary of the National and to Secretary 
Torrence of the Ohio association. He also 
mentioned other men who are working for the 
good of the business. 


Commends Old Committees; Appoints New 


President Lewin mentioned a number of the 
standing committees and commended their 
diligence and earnestness in the work of the 
year. He predicted a prosperous year, but 
named rising prices and labor disturbances as 
obstacles in the way. The scourge of strikes 
has done much to cripple commerce. In their 
enthusiasm for the right to strike, not a few 
people lose sight of the right to work. The 
president warned the convention against the 
unwisdom of losing their heads in speculative 
buying. 

Mr. Lewin then appointed the following 
committees: 

Auditing—W. C. Slagle, Lima; C. C. 
Waynesville; F. S. Smith, Toledo. 

Resolutions—A. S. Kemper, Toledo; Joe Mur- 
Phy, Youngstown; William G. Layer, Cincinnati. 

Nominations—J. E. Kreilick, Fremont; Ralph 
vmerson, New Philadelphia; Howard Potter, 
Columbus. 

Treasurer and Standing Committees Report 


Following the report of Treasurer C. C. F. 
Sieving, of Toledo, the chairmen of various 
stanling committees presented reports. A. C. 
Davis presented the report of the committee 
authorized at last year’s convention to in- 
vestigate mutual fire insurance. This was a 
technical report dealing with the organization, 
chjects, growth and changes of the company 
during its years of operation. C. A. Krauss 
reported for the committee on workmen’s com- 
Petsation insurance. He stated he believed 
the objectives of this committee were nearly 
Teached. These objectives include reduction 
of Tates, the closing up of so called ‘‘ open lia- 
bility’? and the separation of planing mill 


Madden, 





Note—A complete report of the last 
day’s sessions of the Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers will appear in the 
Feb. 3 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. 











risks from the risks of a lumber yard that has 
no planing mill. One serious condition which 
Mr. Krauss pointed out was the fact that the 
industrial commission, which handles highly 
important records, is operated by helpers who 
are paid extremely low wages. As a result no 
one but inexperienced beginners will accept 
work with the commission, and this increases 
the liability to mistakes. J. E. Crabs made a 
brief report on the inspection work under- 
taken in the Cleveland district. This inspee- 
tion bureau deals particularly with carlot ship- 
ments used in industrial plants. He stated 
the bureau had made some mistakes, but that 
it had succeeded in correcting many, if not 
all, of them, and that it has detected a good 
many errors in grades and some cases of at- 
tempted fraud. In the year and a half of its 
life the bureau has succeeded in converting 








W. H. SCHNEIDER, A. S. KEMPER, 
Canton, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; 


Who Took Prominent Part in Convention 


some enemies into friends, and Mr. Crabs was 
of the opinion that it has much useful work 
before it. 
The Fundamentals of Good Retailing 

F. H. Beckmann, of Spokane, Wash., deliv- 
ered a rapid-fire speech on ‘‘The Other Fel- 
low.’’? Mr. Beckmann is an experienced speaker, 
well known in lumber circles. He stated that 
he had discovered a large number of live wires 
in Ohio and that this fact made his message 
of rather less value, since it was designed to 
stimulate the sluggish dealer. He repeated 
the question asked in a recent issue of Forbes’ 
Magazine, whether or not there is something 
in the building business that makes men 
crooked. To indicate why the public thinks 
the building business is crooked, he outlined 
the familiar old practice of the contractors 
bidding against each other on a job and show- 
ing a very wide spread in estimates. Then, if 
the low man gets the job, it often happens 
that extras pile up and push the price above 
the highest bid. Mr. Beckmann mentioned a 
dealer who figured $125,000 worth of business 
without getting any of it. This all indicated 
a vast deal of ignorant figuring on the part of 
contractors and dealers. A lumber business 
is no bigger than its contractors, and if it is 
to be a progressing concern that makes a profit 
it is necessary that the contractors be trained 
in figuring and in salesmanship. 

But the average dealer is pretty weak on 


quick and rough estimates, and on accurate 
figuring and sound salesmanship. A dealer can 
not teach a contractor unless he knows more 
than the contractor. There are many kinds 
of contractors—the fellow who thinks of little 
but price, the bull-headed fellow, the coward, 
the obstructionist and so on. But, unless a 
dealer is willing to see these limitations 
hamper his business, he must tackle the job of 
training these contractors in ways of sound 
business. 

Mr. Beckmann closed by naming some of the 
fundamentals of good lumber retailing. The 
product, proposition and price must be right. 
The place of business must be attractive. 
There must be real service. There must be 
cooperation. 


Built Retail Business by Advertising 


Erwin Ennis, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, spoke about ‘‘ Advertising for 
Retail Lumber Yards.’’ Mr. Ennis stated that 
he did not want to give explicit advice to the 
Ohio dealers, so he was going to describe the 
advertising done by one dealer, who by means 
of his publicity had built a flourishing busi- 
ness in half a dozen years. This man was &@ 
contractor and a highly successful one. The 
dealers in his city got to boosting prices, and 
he found himself in a corner. In order to get 
some lumber that he needed, he bought a car 
direct, and it was of such good quality that a 
few people came around and bought some 
boards. In a short time he found a miniature 
lumber yard on his hands. He decided that 
if he were going to sell lumber he would adver- 
tise it, just as he did his contracting service, 
and that he would sell on a quality basis. He 
made a little appropriation and used the money 
for newspaper space. He told what he had 
to sell. People came, and he showed them the 
stuff. As his business grew he went on a 
twelve months’ basis, instead of waiting until 
just before the building season opened in the 
spring. He developed a mailing list, not for- 
getting old customers—some people make the 
mistake of ignoring old customers on the 
theory that they are already landed. He never 
talks price, and having determined a proper 
percentage of mark-up he sticks to it. 

If people come inquiring specific prices, he 
waits until two days after the interview and 
then sends them a letter stressing quality. 
He sees to it that his own employees read his 
ads. Unless the employees are interested in 
selling efforts, the yard will miss a lot of in- 
formation about prospects. He does not 
advertise in programs and the like, for this 
is not advertising. He appropriates 2 percent 
of gross sales for advertising. Last year he 
did $625,000 worth of business, and not a stick 
was sold on price competition. This dealer says 
he makes his money selling lumber, and not 
in buying it. He takes intelligent care in buy- 
ing, but that is not the place where profits 
grow. They grow in a quick turnover, which 
means salesmanship. 

A business built on price competition breaks 
down in a slow period; while a business built 
on sound policies and honest advertising will 
weather a slow period. 

It is a mistake to expect quick results from 
advertising. It is a mistake to make the ad- 
vertising entirely along lines we like person- 
ally. Humor and eleverness are dangerous in 
advertising copy. Plain facts served often are 
best. 


The Dangers in Employing Solicitors 


A. 8. Kemper conducted an open discussion 
on the question, ‘‘Shall We Employ Solicitors 
for Retail Yards?’’ The discussion, which was 
fast and snappy, centered pretty much around 
the city yard and sales to contractors. Mr. 
Kemper stated that he doubted the wisdom of 
employing solicitors. Mr. Bachtel, of Canton, 
agreed with him and stated that in his opinion 
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a solicitor was not a legitimate part of the 
retail yard’s personnel. The solicitor, seeing 
a load of lumber being delivered, will go 
there and try to sell some extras or will tell 
the contractor he has paid too much. Solicitors 
have been known to cut their estimates two 
or three times. Mr. Murphy, of Youngstown, 
said he believed a big firm should have sales- 
men. The general run of solicitors are not 
salesmen. The abuses can be abated by proper 
training. Will Ryan, dean of the associa- 
tion, declared against the solicitor. ‘‘They’re 
unprincipled fellows,’’? he said; ‘‘they tell 
lies. They wine and dine with the contractors 
and then come back and tell their employers 
awful lies. They get the contractors, as bad 
as they are. There is only about one contractor 
in my town who will tell the truth. I believe 
he’s the only one who will get to heaven.’’ A 
lady stated that in her opinion the yard ought 
to have an outside service man, a person to 
create good will and to promote the idea of 
building. Sales, in her mind, should be made 
in the office. Mr. Ennis, of Kansas City, said 
the good or bad effect’ of the solicitor’s work 
could be traced back to his training in the 
office. If left to his own devices, the solicitor 
will sell on price and on foolish promises. Mr. 
Murphy, of Youngstown, asked what differ- 
ence there was between a solicitor cutting 
prices, on the job, and a desk salesman cut- 
ting prices, over the telephone. He, too, laid 
emphasis on training. Other speakers declared 
that sending out solicitors got the contractor 
to feeling that he had the retailers coming 
his way. Solicitors usually work on commis- 
sion, and in any case they have to make sales 
to keep their jobs. They are soon doing and 
promising things the office will not like. 
vertising is a better business getter than 
solicitors. It was objected that the principal 
competitors for public money are automobiles, 
oil stocks, phonographs and the like, sold by 
solicitors, and that to meet this competition 
salesmen will be necessary. Mr. Wood, of 
Birmingham, suggested solicitors on salary in- 
stead of commission, and efforts directed at 
the owner instead of the contractor. Secre- 
tary Torrence stated that he tried a fake house 
bill in a certain district for the purpose of 
getting some information needed by the secre- 
tary’s office, and that the friend who obliged 
him by submitting it was so overwhelmed by 
onslaughts of salesmen that he begged Tor- 
rence to rescue him. President Lewin stated 
that Cincinnati has many solicitors, but that 
the dealers are trying to train them in real 
salesmanship. A.C. Davis stated that solicitors 
who get only that business that would go 
somewhere anyway are adding an inexcusable 
load to the overload. It is the duty of busi- 
ness to lower overhead, not to raise it. Mr. 
Kemper in closing the discussion stated that 
perhaps a trained salesman who was a busi- 
ness promoter might be all right, but that the 
diseases latent in that sort of selling effort 
were highly dangerous. 


Union Salesmen’s Dinner Is Memorable 


The Union Association of Lumber, Sash & 
Door Salesmen is in session, as is its custom, 
during the days of the retail meeting. Last 
night the boys had a wonderful banquet at 
the Cleveland Hotel, at which the jollity 
reached hitherto untouched heights. A num- 
ber of addresses, mostly informal, entertain- 
ment that could be described in the same way, 
a gorgeous dinner and good fellowship made the 
occasion memorable. The annual election of 
officers will be held Thursday afternoon. John 
P. Bartelle, the beloved secretary, is on hand 
with his usual 24-karat smile. And when the 
boys see John they know the world is still all 
right. 

The building exhibits are numerous and in- 
teresting. About forty exhibitors have space 
adjoining the convention hall. 


Liberal Entertainment for the Ladies 


The ladies, as usual, are much to the front 
in the attention of those having entertainment 
in charge. This afternoon they are being 
entertained at Keith’s Palace, ‘‘The Most 
Beautiful Theater in the World.’’ This even- 
ing there is to be an informal reception in the 


Ad-° 


ballroom of the Winton. Tomorrow afternoon 
the ladies wil be entertained at luncheon at 
the University Club, and tomorrow evening 
there is to be the annual banquet, followed by 


dancing and entertainment. 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 25.—At the morning 
session, Secretary Pfund told the story of the 
National Retail association’s activities. He be- 
gan by stressing the point that all retailers 
are partners in one great enterprise, and that 
all associations, local or national, are but serv- 
ants in accomplishing the objects desired by the 
industry. Everything undertaken by the Na- 
tional Retail association was first suggested by 
an individual dealer or by a regional associa- 
tion. Ohio men were the pioneers in cost ac- 
counting, and the National Retail has taken 
the matter up and has a committee that is 
harmonizing several excellent systems in an ef- 
fort to get the system suited to yards of all 
sizes. Secretary Pfund mentioned other efforts, 
such as traffic matters, fir sizes, and dealer dis- 
tribution, all of which are being handled by the 
National Retail association from a national 
point of view, without duplicating local work. 
Secretary Pfund asked for better local organi- 


. zation, in order that questions up for decision 


ean be referred directly to district organiza- 
tions where every man’s opinion may be heard 





J. P. BARTELLE, TOLEDO, OHIO; 
Secretary, Union Association of Lumber, Sash & 
Door Salesmen 


and recorded for use by the National Retail 
association; otherwise the gathering of opinion 
in suitable form for use, say in petitioning the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, is slow work. 
He stated that the ideal of the National Retail 
association was based upon this local organiza- 
tion, with a group of national workers to keep 
in tune with local dealers, and the second group 
to maintain contact with shippers. He stated the 
National Retail association expected to concen- 
trate each year on a few problems and to carry 
them to solution. 

President Lewin mentioned the idea of a 
shippers’ rating bureau that originated with 
Secretary Torrence, and has been taken up by 
the National Retail association, with 8. S. King, 
of Dayton, as chairman of the committee. 

Thornton Estes, of Birmingham, Ala., who 
is vice president of the National Retail asso- 
ciation, made a brief address. He stated that 
there was no association in his State, and that 
he attended the Ohio conventions. He made 
notes on the program and upon returning hoine 
held a meeting of his organization for the pur- 
pose of informing members of the matters dis 
cussed. 

Retail Cost Systems Are Discussed 


L. G. Battelle, certified public accountant, of 
Dayton, made a technical address entitled 
‘“*How the Retail Dollar is Spent.’’ He had 
sent out a questionnaire, to which thirty-two re- 


plies were received, and on these results he pre- 
pared some charts. The wide spread between 
items on different returns indicated that many 
dealers did not have a very accurate cost sys- 
tem. W. W. Forbush, of Cleveland, assisted in 
this discussion and the two men answered many 
questions. Mr. Forbush stated that proper in- 
stallation of a system was one of the most im- 
portant elements in its successful operation, 
Will Ryan, of Toledo, stated that the Govern- 
ment was making better lumbermen by its in. 
vestigation in search for back taxes. Heavy 
taxation is necessary to pay the national debts, 
and lumbermen must make up their minds that 
the Government will collect them and that they 
must be taken into account in conducting their 
business and setting prices. 


Try Bids and Resolve to Quit Guessing 


One of the popular features of the session 
was the opening bids on the house bill and cup- 
board job, specifications for which had been 
sent out in advance. Joseph T. Murphy, of 
Youngstown, had the matter in charge. He read 
several telegrams stating that the senders would 
meet any figure offered or asking to have a last 
erack at the bill. Figures on the house bill 
ranged from $887 to $1,271, and on the cup- 
board job they ranged from $29.75 to $60. Mr, 
Murphy stated that this seemed to indicate 
lack of any basis upon which to make estimates, 
He then presented figures in detail, showing 
that the cupboard job would cost $47.02, with- 
out profit. Will Ryan said, ‘‘We quoted the 
cupboard job at $40 and we are blanked fools.’’ 
In commenting on the showing, President Lewin 
said ‘‘Let’s quit guessing.’’ 


Shows ‘‘Cutting’’ Is Often Poor Figuring 


The final event of the morning session, and 
one of the high lights of the convention, was 
the estimating contest conducted by Wood 
Construction under direction of a committee, 
of which A. C. Davis, of Columbus, was chair- 
man, Prizes amounting to $250 were offered. 
A similar contest last year proved highly popu- 
lar, and reports were made of similar educa- 
tional contests that have been held in district: 
meetings and in individual yards. Mr. Davis 
stated that beyond doubt much of the so called 
price cutting is only ignorant figuring. Each 
contestant was given two bills with instructions 
for figuring. All were lined up in front of 
the platform and released at the same moment. 
Announcement of results will be made at the 
afternoon session. Decisions will be based both 
upon time and upon accuracy. 


Old Timers Attend Annual Dinner 


At noon today the Old Timers held their 
annual dinner at Winton Hotel and ‘reélected 
Morris Haywood president, and John P. Bar- 
telle, secretary. Bolling Arthur Johnson gave 
a characteristic account of the difficulties of 
European travel, telling of the mental dis- 
tress involved in getting underwear that will 
fit regular men. Charles Prescott, of Cleve- 
land; Pop Gordon, president of the ‘Old 
Guard’’ in Michigan, and Will Ryan, of To- 
ledo, recalled old times. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


The afternoon session began with a detailed 
discussion of the uniform order blank. 

In an interesting address, G. E. Melliff, of San 
Antonio, Tex., special representative of the 
Southern Pine Association, said that the most 
important factor now confronting the retail 
building merchant is that of selling completed 
building service, and this is absolutely neces- 
sary to hold the industry to the front. About 
eight years ago, related Mr. Melliff, in an ad- 
dress before the Retail Lumbermen’s Association 
of Texas, a prominent lumberman stated that 
the hope of the industry lay in its learning to 
merchandise its product, but that the primary 
duty did not lie with the retailer; that it be- 
longed to the man who made the lumber and he 
must find a market for it; that it was the duty 
of the manufacturer to father his product and to 
make the people want the commodity he was 
producing. . After this had been done it was 
up to the retailer to use his best efforts to 
merchandise the manufactured product. That 
statement is as true now as when first made, 
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said Mr. Melliff, and the manufacturers of 
southern pine realized its truthfulness several 
years ago and have been carrying out such sug- 
gestions every since thru the, various depart- 
ments of the Southern Pine Association. 

The speaker mentioned that thru various chan- 
nels the Southern Pine Association has dis- 
tributed during the last year more than one 
million pieces of literature and the demand for 
home building information is growing, as evi- 
denced by the fact that over 200,000 copies of 
the association’s plan book ‘‘Modern Homes’’ 
have been distributed thruout the United States 
in the last eighteen months and more than 
30,000 homes have been built from it. The 
Southern Pine Association has been doing this 
great work for several years, stated Mr. Melliff, 
and as the future life of southern pine is one 
of many years it is to be hoped that the manu- 
facturers will continue this trade extension work 
—that of rendering a real service to the con- 
sumer and the dealer. 

Mr. Melliff urged the dealer to take advan- 
tage of this promotion work of the manufac- 


16 cents. The decision between second and 
third places was made on time record. The 
fourth prize went to W. C. Haag, of Cleve- 
land, who had an error of 71 cents. The 
spread between the highest and the lowest 
figures submitted was $4,101.83. In comment- 
ing on the contest, Mr. Davis stated that, as 
a general thing, the largest errors were in 
papers completed in the shortest time. 

An attendance contest by districts is an 
annual feature. A count was taken for each 
district, but percentages have not yet been 
calculated. Results will be announced to- 
morrow. 


To Attend Banquet and Dance 


Plans are all made for departure on a 
junketing trip tomorrow night. The ladies 
were entertained this afternoon at luncheon 
at the University Club. This evening, lum- 
bermen and their ladies join in attendance 
at the annual banquet. Following the ban- 
quet, Charles W. Hopkinson, president of the 
Cleveland chapter, American Institute of 


against such careful utilization, is, however, not 
always justified. The cutting of the boxful of 
wooden pegs shown in the accompanying pho- 
tograph, is the result of an effort in wood sav- 
ing entirely consistent with the diminishing 
supply and rising price of forest products. 

The remarkable thing about these pegs is 
the fact that they are to be used only to increase 
the usefulness of larger pieces of wood. 

A manufacturing corporation, managing a 
forest to supply its wood needs, uses them to 
plug the holes left in ties after pulling the 
steel spikes, in cases where spikes must be pulled 
and redriven. As the plug keeps out the mois- 
ture and retards the progress of decay in the 
old spike hole, a longer period of service is se- 
cured from the tie after replacement, than 
would be possible were infection unhindered at 
this point. 

The corporation mentioned, in producing small 
dimension stock for the manufacture of its 
product, saws the material direct from the log. 
In this way the high wastage incident to cutting 
dimension stock from lumber of standard sizes 





THE YARD MAN SAYS: 





Convention all thru has been a splendid school of business, and the picking out of high spots is 
not easy. But the different estimating contests have convinced me that a lot of us are terribly 
weak in knowing what to charge for our stuff. Nobody can get very much above what the price 
ought to be, for in that case somebody will cut under. It looks as if about all the competitive busi- 
ness is being sold at a loss, because somebody will always estimate too low. 
thing for all of us if we could all learn how to hit the right figure, for I don’t believe many men will 
sell without profit if they know what they are doing. 


It would be a fine 








turers by giving better service to his customers 
and selling completed building service. He told 
how his firm employed the plan book service 
and described the success of a ‘‘ Model Home’’ 
built in San Antonio by various building ma- 
terial firms, stating that as a direct result of 
this campaign his company had secured con- 
tracts for $93,000 worth of building material. 

Some questions and a discussion followed 
this address. 

P. W. Branton, of the architectural depart- 
ment, Ohio association, discussed plan serv- 
ice. He described the place such service 
should have in retail yards, and discussed 
plans and bills of material. If a bill is made 
out in such a way as to list the material 
going into each room, he said, this allows of 
easy checking up if there is any dispute about 
the amount of material delivered and used. 
The speaker gave an easy rule for quickly 
revising an estimate if the plan is to be 
altered. He closed with some comments on 
advertising and salesmanship, and recom- 
mended the use of pictures. 

Joseph T. Murphy, of Youngstown, dis- 
cussed inspection work, and related some of 
his experiences, whereby he was able to 
check the unfair competition of other con- 
cerns that were switching grades on cus- 
tomers, 


Estimating Contest Results Announced 


A. C. Davis reported the results of the esti- 
mating contest. He first presented correct 
figures, which were $3,174.86 on the first 
sheet, and $3,178.28 on the second. The two 
bills were identical, tho this was not apparent 
at first glance, and differences arose from dif- 
ferent methods of figuring. The second sheet 
im some cases required figuring by piece, 
stead of board feet, and fractions were 
counted in favor of the seller. Both sheets 
Were totaled and the contest decided on the 
accuracy of the grand total. In case of a tie 
the contest was to be decided by the amount 
of time consumed. The first prize, of $100, 
Went to F. H. Alexander, of Niles, who came 
within 1 cent of the correct result. The sec- 
ond prize, of $75, went to Fred F. Kelly, of 

oungstown, who had an error of 16 cents. 
The third prize, of $50, went to W. A. Schrae- 
gle, of Cuyahoga Falls, who had an error of 


Architects, will give an illustrated lecture 
on ‘‘The Development of the American 
Home.’’ The evening will close with dancing 
and entertainment. 


Using Wood Waste to Halt Decay 


Mapison, WIs., Jan. 24.—When a commercial 
organization goes to the trouble of finding a 
use for bits of waste wood scarcely larger than 
a man’s finger, a hasty judgment might con- 
demn the practice as ‘‘ picayunish.’’ 


Prejudice 




















Pegs used to plug spike holes and retard decay 
of cross ties 


is avoided. The final operation, the cutting of 
the pegs shown here, from the trim of the di- 
mension stock, reduces the percentage of waste 
to a minimum. 

The accompanying photograph and story com- 
pose No. 14 of a series of ‘‘ Forest Products 
Research in Pictures,’’ prepared by the Forest 
Products Laboratory. 


Consider “Gulf Coast Classification” 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 24.—The foreign 
specifications committee of the Southern Pine 
Association met here today to consider proposed 
changes in the association’s ‘‘Gulf Coast Classi- 
fication.’’ Chairman F. H. Farwell, of Orange, 
Tex., presided, and many of the principal man- 
ufacturers of export southern pine stock were 
present or represented. 

The changes suggested and informally dis- 


cussed at today’s meeting in the main took the 


direction of simplification and greater clarity, 
with a view to avoiding misunderstanding be- 
tween buyer and seller. Several were designed 
to bring the specifications into closer conformity 
with foreign practice. 

The committee will submit its recommenda- 
tions to the association directorate. Such 
changes and revisions as are approved by the 
board will be embodied in a new issue of the 
‘*Gulf Coast Classification’? book, to be pub- 
lished as soon as the directors give the word. 


Lumber Grading to Be Taught 


LAUREL, Miss., Jan. 22.—The local Young 
Men’s Christian Association is making plans to 
include a course in lumber grading on its edu- 
cational program in the near future. The lum- 
ber grading course is expected to prove very 
popular, as a large number of applicants have 
indicated their intention of taking it up. The 
text books have been received and the starting 
of the class waits upon the arrival of a repre- 
sentative of the Southern Pine Association who 
will advise with the -promoters on the course. 
It is expected to begin work some time this 
week and it will be open to all directly con- 
nected with the lumber industry whether laborer, 
foreman or office man. 
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Southwestern Lumbermen Pay Tribute of Respect 
and Affection to Departed Leader and Friend 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 24.—Prior to the 
transactica of any business, the members of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
other lumbermen here for the 35th annual of 
the association assembled in the convention hall 
at the Muehlebach Hotel to pay their tribute 
of respect and love to the memory of the man 
who for eight years guided the destinies of the 
association as its secretary and manager, and 
who for a much longer period had been a recog- 
nized leader in the retail lumber business of 
America. The impressive silence that followed 
the tap of President W. 8. Dickason’s gavel at 
10:30 Wednesday morning was broken by the 
strains of ‘‘ Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,’’ 
sung with artistry and feeling by Mrs. Lester 
A. Heckard, wife of one of the officers of the 
Metz Lumber Co., of Wichita, Kan., with piano 
accompaniment. . 

Following a prayer, beautiful in its simplic- 
ity and tenderness, by ‘‘Parson’’ P. A. Simp- 
kin, chaplain-at-large to the lumbermen of 
America, President Dickason briefly announced 
that the meeting had been arranged for the 
purpose of affording opportunity for the friends 
and associates of Mr. Moorehead to pay tribute 
to his memory and to offer testimony to the 
love they bore for him. 

First to speak was James Costello, of Liberty, 
Mo., who said that for twenty-four years he 
had enjoyed the privilege of friendship and 
official relations with Mr. Moorehead, who to 
him represented the highest type not only of 
manhood and American citizenship but also of 
the Christian gentleman, devout as to his creed 
but tolerant toward his fellowmen. ‘‘He loved 
his work and he loved his friends,’’ said Mr. 
Costello, ‘‘and the man of whom that can be 
said does not die. To those of us who knew 
and loved him ‘Jim’ is not dead, but ‘just 
away.’ ’’ 

The next speaker was E. C. Hole, of Chicago, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who said that 
he had known ‘‘Jim’’ Moorehead intimately for 
twenty-five years, and that to know him was 
to love him. He continued: ‘‘Jim’’ Moorehead 
was a man of beautiful character; always kind, 
thoughtful and considerate. I never knew him 
to say an unkind word of anyone. I have been 
with him on many trips thruout the country, and 
I have been with him in the city of Washing- 
ton, which he especially loved, because it was 
the capital of his country, the seat of Govern- 
ment, and if ever there was a patriot, and a 
lover of the old flag and all that it stands for, 
that man was Jim Moorehead. He was a re- 
ligious man, in the best sense of the word. I 
recall that on a trip to the Pacific coast with 
him his parting words on Saturday night were: 
**T’ll see you tomorrow at church.’’ We at- 
tended the Presbyterian church in Seattle to- 
gether, and how he enjoyed the service! He 
made the world better because of having lived 
in it, and every man who enjoyed his friendship 
was a better man for it.’’ 

Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, the Lumberman 
Poet, said that he did not agree with those who 
had referred to this meeting as being a last 
tribute to Mr. Moorehead. ‘‘ Years and years 


hence,’’ said he, ‘‘men will ask if we knew 
Jim Moorehead, and we will reply something 
like this: 











Remember Jim? 


Remember Jim? Remember him— 
Well, | should say | do. 

Remember—yes, a great success 
Jim made in business, too. 

Yet I’m afraid the wealth he made 
Some folks misunderstand; 

It wasn’t stocks and city blocks 
And bank accounts and land. 


Folks used to say Jim made things pay 
No other fellow could. 
Jim made a lot, yet never what 
Some people understood. 
For all the while Jim used to smile; 
He knew the worth of gold; 
And when he died I’m satisfied 
His wealth was never told. 


He tried to hide his wealth, he tried 
To hide it day by day; 
’Twas not the gold from what he sold 
But what he gave away. 
Remember him? Yes, | knew Jim, 
| knew him thru and thru; 
And richer he, Jim used to be, 
Than people ever knew. 


And richer now; because, somehow, 
| know that, over there 
Where Jim has gone, the Lord looked on 
When Jim came up the stair. 
For, in his way, Jim day by day 
In life remembered Him; 
Now, when alone before the throne, 
Now Christ remembered Jim. 











A Pleasing Tribute 


J. H. Foresman, of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
of Kansas City, said in part: 

It is not often that a meeting such as we hold 
this morning to mark the passing of a friend and 
co-worker is held. All too soon we forget the 


lives and works of those who have meant so much 
to us. In all of my forty years in the lumber 
business I have never been acquainted with or 
come in contact with a man worthy of higher 
regard than Mr. Moorehead. He stood for every- 
thing that was right and good, as an earlier speaker 
has said. James Moorehead was asked to leave 
his home town, where he had lived for many yearg 
and reared his family, and come to Kansas City 
to become your secretary, doing work in your 
behalf. It meant sacrifice, but he came. No man 
ever worked more studiously or carried the burdens 
of his position closer to his heart than this man 
whose memory we honor today. Being a member 
of the executive committee I saw him almost daily; 
he would come to me to talk over the problems 
that affected you. Much more could be said of 
dear Jim, but I want to mention that which ap- 
pealed especially to me, his true Christian life, 
I had occasion not long ago to attend a conference 


of Negro Y. M. C. A.’s, at which there were 
present a number of colored pastors. An old 
colored minister came to me and said: “I under- 


stand that you are in the lumber business?” [| 
replied in the affirmative, and he then said: “I 
suppose you knew James Moorehead? I was a 
pastor at Lexington, Mo., and we lost a real friend 
when he went away.’ When Jim was laid to 
rest, an old friend and neighbor of his, who had 
lived beside him for thirty-five years, said to me: 
“Mr. Moorehead was one of the greatest citizens 
in this town. He stood for everything that meant 
the uplift of humanity.’ It was no uncommon 
thing to see Jim Moorehead on a Sunday morning 
together with his two boys on their way to church 
and Sunday School. What a splendid thing it 
would be if we all should emulate the ideals of 
citizenship and Christian manhood that character- 
ized our departed friend. 


J. A. Bowman, of Kansas City, then spoke. 
Mr. Bowman said that he had been with Mr. 
Moorehead under varying circumstances, on 
trips; in business conferences, and in the hour 
of sorrow, and under all these tests he was al- 
ways the same upright, Christian man. ‘‘One 
of the most beautiful things concerning Mr. 
Moorehead that comes to my mind,’’ said Mr. 
Bowman, ‘‘is a remark made to me at his 
funeral by one of his sons, who said of his 
father: ‘He was my chum.’ I submit that 
when a son who has grown to man’s estate and 
has a family of his own can say that of his 
father it means a great deal more than any- 
thing we can say of him in a business way.’’ 

E. E. Woods, of Claremore, Okla., said: 
‘Mr. Moorehead gave the best eight years of 
his life to this association, and died in the 
harness. We can do no better than to emulate 
him, and when problems confront us, ask our- 
selves: ‘What would Jim Moorehead do?’ ”’ 


L. R. Putman, of Chicago, directing manager 
of the American Wholesale Association, said: 
‘*T never looked on James Moorehead as a lum- 
ber dealer, but as a leader in the lumber in- 
dustry. I think he offered more constructive 
ideas for the good of the lumber industry than 
any other man in it.’’ 

President Dickason then closed the meeting 
with the following words: ‘‘ And so, my friends, 
let us know that in the silence of the fast re- 
ceding world he heard the waves break on the 
distant shore and could see the dawn of the 
breaking day of life eternal.’’ 





Pennsylvania Lumbermen in Session 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan, 25.—The first day’s 
session of the annual convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Lumbermen’s Association was held to- 
day at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, with Presi- 
dent Fred H. Ludwig, of Reading, in the chair. 
President Ludwig started the program by in- 
troducing E. J. Cattell, statistician of the city 
of Philadelphia, and the latter gave a rapid 
fire talk regarding the business outlook, in the 
course of which he declared that the country 
is in need of twenty-six million homes. 

The address of Mr. Cattell was followed 
with moving pictures provided by The Pacific 


Lumber Co., of Illinois, showing redwood oper- 
ations in the woods and at the mill at Scotia, 
Calif. 

President Ludwig then made his annual ad- 
dress reviewing the work of the year and show- 
ing a large increase in the membership of the 
association. President Ludwig was followed 
by Frank Carnahan, traffic manager, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who made an excellent talk.on 
‘<The Railroad; How It Can Help You.’’ Mr. 





Note—A complete report of the last 
day’s session of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association will appear in the Feb. 
3 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
EpiTor. 


Carnahan also answered a number of questions 
on transportation asked by those in attendance. 

The next on the program was an address by 
Edward Hamilton, of Paterson, N. J., presi 
dent of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, who told the lumbermen why they should 
be interested in building and loan associations. 
Mr. Hamilton’s address was full of wit and 
sound doctrine. 


Amos Y. Lesher, of Philadelphia, discussed 
the subject of apprenticeship in the building 
trades, explaining that the Philadelphia Board 
of Education has opened a school for instruction 
in plastering, starting with a large attendance. 

The regular annual banquet of the association 
will be held tonight. 
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Southwestern Association Holds Great Meeting —Closes Year 
of Accomplishment in Providing Homes for the People 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN]} 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 12.—A large at- 
tendance, and an atmosphere of optimism, 
marked the opening of the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association at the Muehlebach Hotel this 
afternoon. The convention opened with sing- 
ing by a negro mixed quartette. 


President Reviews Activities 


President W. S. Dickason in a very interest- 
ing address laid emphasis on the fact that every 
lumberman should belong to his State, regional 
and national associations, and made some good 
suggestions as to how the individual could se- 
eure the fullest benefits thru his association 
membership. He made several recommendations 
to the new officers, among which were that a 
modern system of bookkeeping be installed in 
the secretary’s office; that a weekly or biweekly 
bulletin be sent out from the secretary’s office 
dealing with market reports and other valuable 
information; that a monthly bulletin be issued 
to the members from the legal department; that 
a trade mark be adopted; that a midyear meet- 
ing be held of the board of directors, and that 
the association assist the American Savings, 
Building & Loan Institute in carrying on its 
work, 


In his opening remarks Mr. Dickason said: 


Our association suffered a great loss during 
last year in the death of our friend and secretary, 
James R. Moorehead, who gave to the association 
the last full measure of service and died in the 
harness. Some activities which we had planned 
were not undertaken because of his poor health 
that finally terminated in his death, but our asso- 
ciation has won a national reputation thru its 
building and loan activities which he inaugurated, 
and we are receiving the credit due us for the 
service we have rendered to building and loan asso- 
ciations, the lumber trade all over the United 
States and for thrift and better citizenship. 


President Dickason went on to state that the 
appointment of a successor to Mr. Moorehead 
is being handled by the executive committee, 
which has a number of applications for the 
position. These will be turned over to the new 
officers for disposition. Mr. Dickason ex- 
pressed his appreciation for the service rendered 
during the last year by those employed in the 
secretary ’s office, and also thanked the members 
of the executive committee for their assistance 
and cooperation. He continued: 


Making Membership Valuable 


Your membership in the association is just as 
valuable as you want to make it. If you believe 
it consists only of the payment of $15 annual 
dues, that probably is all you will get out of it, 
but if you will codperate with the secretary and 
his assistants, the officers and directors and other 
members of the association, you can make your 
Membership worth ten, twenty or even one hun- 
dred times the amount of your annual dues. The 
officers and employees solicit your suggestions, ad- 
vice and criticisms and there is not one of you 
who can not add something to the association 
Service that will benefit the entire membership, 
and thru others’ suggestions you can be materially 
benefited, 

I have been most deeply impressed with this 
by the responses we have received from our letter 
or questionnaire sent out asking for suggestions 
for topics for discussion at the annual convention. 
The brains of our members are full of good 
ideas, ideas that should be coming into the office 
of the secretary every day to assist him in his 
Work and thus making your membership more 
valuable. Some members write to the secretary 
telling him that the ‘“Torn-Sack Cement Co.” or 
the “Rotten Wood Sash & Door Co.” shipped mate- 
rial to a customer and want his assistance in get- 
ting a commission on the sale. This is not the 
Province or one of the duties of the association or 
the Secretary. His work is to help you to become 
better merchants and not commission men. 


Open Season for Poachers 
The acceptance of commissions where no service 
is Performed is a violation of the laws of the 
Federal Trade Commission and is demoralizing to 
the entirely industry and it merely means that you 


lend your customer to the manufacturer and in a 
short time he will be the customer of the manu- 
facturer and not yours. When you find a salesman 
in your territory soliciting your customers have 
the “guts’ to tell him that your territory is 
“posted” against poachers and you are going to 
sell what comes into it at a profit if possible, but 
at cost if necessary to keep him and other bird 
dogs out, and that “you have an open season for 
poachers from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31.” 

“Guts” is not an elegant phrase but I have loved 
it ever since I heard Ralph Connor, author of the 
“Sky Pilot’ and many other interesting books, 
and an officer in the World War, tell the members 
of the Knife & Fork Club several years ago that 
the reason the Germans did not get into Paris was 
because they lacked the “guts’’ to stand the fire 
of the English Tommies and later the Yankee 
doughboys. Have the “guts” to fight for your 
rights and defend them against poachers and bird 
dogs. I refer to the salesmen and manufacturers 
who, after selling you, sell to your customers at 
the same prices, robbing you of your market for 
the goods you bought from them. 


Urges Support of Associations 


Every lumberman in the United States should be- 
long to his State, regional and national associa- 
tions. They give him more for the dollars he 
spends with them than any other investment that 
he makes, and it is strange to me that men in 
business do not see the necessity of them as does 
the mechanic. There is a picture that is true to life. 
There is the mechanic that pays $50 a year to 
support his association and further gives it his 
moral and individual support every day in the 
year, yet the majority of the retail lumber deal- 





Note—A complete report of the last 
day’s sessions of the Southwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association will appear in the 
Feb. 3 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
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ers in the United States do not pay one cent 
altho they are benefited by the work others are 
doing. 

There is not a lumber dealer anywhere who 
will hesitate to cut a lumber bill $10, or $15, or 
$25, or $50, or $100, depending upon the size of 
the bill, to get the business from a competitor. 
He does not hesitate to cut off 10 percent or 
more, in place of being a real salesman selling 
goods on merit and service. It is done every day 
in the year but they have not $10 or $15, or $25 
to support their association that is functioning 
365 days in the year with four or five depart- 
ments, with men of brains at the head of them, 
working—what for? For the lumbermen of the 
United States and, as I have said before, not one- 
half of them are contributing one cent to the sup- 
port of these associations. 


Too Many Retail Yards 


Someone suggested this card which is hanging 
on the wall. “Try not to make the third yard grow 
where two can not prosper.” All will acknowledge 
that there are too many engaged in all lines of 
retail business but none suffer more than the 
retail lumber dealers because of certain practices 
indulged in by some lumber dealers. Too many 
yards are established without the owners making 
a thoro investigation of the business conditions, 
but if they knew there would be no chance to sell 
their stock and improvements when their venture 
proved unprofitable they would investigate con- 
ditions more carefully before opening a new yard, 
but from past experience they have every reason 
to believe that if there is not the volume of busi- 
ness expected, they can buy a yard already estab- 
lished or force those already engaged to buy them 
out and pay them a profit. 

Gentlemen, if the investment is unprofitable, it 
is the result of bad busniess Judgment or lack of 
proper investigation, and the man who makes the 
investment is alone responsible for it and should 
bear the loss and ask no one to share it with him. 

If one of the other dealers in the town should 
come to him and say, “I have extended credit 
without sufficient investigation,” or “I have lost 
an account because I failed to file a lien, and 
want you to bear a part of this loss,” he would 
show them the door, but both transactions are 
on a parity because they are both a lack of good 
business judgment and both propositions are 
equally unfair and unjustifiable. 


Parable of the Cow 


To drive home his point Mr. Dickason related 
a parable about a cow, whereby it seems that in 
a small village dwelt a man who owned a cow 
which found good grazing on the surrounding 
hillsides and gave much milk rich in cream that 
was sold to the villagers by the owner at a fair 
price. The man prospered, built a home and 
acquired milk pans, pails and bottles to carry 
on his milk business. When the village popu- 
lation grew and the demand for milk became 
greater in proportion, another man with a cow 
located in the town, and he too prospered thru 
the same fair methods employed by the other 
and kept on friendly terms with the first 
milkman. The prosperity of these two excited 
the envy of a man in a distant village, who de- 
cided that he would take his cow and graze her 
on the hillsides and also sell milk. A neighbor 
tried to dissuade him from such action, but 
without effect, and so the third party came 
along, but as he was unable to furnish the same 
good grade of milk as the other two he found 
very poor picking, notwithstanding he cut the 
price. The fact that there was not enough 
pasture on the hillsides for all three cows soon 
had its effect on the milk and as a result profits 
dwindled to practically nothing. The upshot 
was that in order to live the first two milkmen 
were forced to buy out the third and pay for 
a lot of useless junk, and it was many years, 
so the story goes, before these two milkmen 
recovered from the loss sustained. The third 
man went elsewhere and did the same thing. 

President Dickason continued: 


Future Trend of Lumber Prices 


Many responses to the questionnaires we sent to 
our members to get suggestions for topics for 
discussion at this meeting referred to the price of 
lumber, inquiry as to the future price and whether 
or not the price of lumber was too high. 

I do not believe there is any other commodity 
manufactured that is controlled so definitely by 
the law of supply and demand as is lumber. That 
being true, we can expect some further advances 
in the price, for there is every indication that 
there will be a great deal of home and farm build- 
ing for at least the next six months; railroads are 
in the market for great quantities of lumber for 
car repairs and new cars and for reconstruction 
generally; the manufacturers of automobiles, fur- 
niture etc., are doing a prosperous business and 
their demands are very heavy and we have every 
reason to believe that the demand is going to 
exceed the supply. 

It is estimated that the cut of southern pine 
will be between 8,000,000,000 and 9,000,000,000 
feet as compared with 15,000,000,000 feet a few 
years ago, and every year we will have to look for 
more of our supply to the West. 

It is to be hoped that the advance will not take 
on the nature of a runaway market, for the prices 
that now prevail are entirely satisfactory to the 
manufacturer and any advance will be due to the 
wide spread between the demand and the supply. 

The retail dealer I believe can aid very mate- 
rially in helping to stabilize prices by anticipating 
in advance his requirements and carrying normal 
stocks the entire year, buying steadily and not 
seasonably. Many dealers permit their stocks to 
run very low during the last part of the year for 
inventory and tax purposes and this results in 
hundreds of dealers being on the market at the 
same time, which has a tendency to advance the 
price and create a shortage in many items, causing 
delays in shipment that are most unfortunate. 


Analyzes Cost of Three Houses 

In answer to the second query as to whether 
lumber is too high or not, we all know that that 
is determined by the relation that price bears to 
other commodities and labor. In last Sunday’s 
Star there was a picture of a house constructed by 
the J. W. McCallum Co. costing $5,085, and the 
lumber was $975, or 19 percent. The labor and 
supervision on this job was $2,562, a little more 
than 50 percent. I recently analyzed the cost of 
three houses, the material for which we sold, the 
houses selling for $3,500, $7,000 and $10,000. 
This included the builder’s profit and the lot. In 
each instance the lumber, lath and shingles bill 
was almost identical with the price paid for the 
lot. Was the real estate or the lumber too high? 

When you consider that it took the timber from 
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two acres of good Texas or Louisiana timber land 


to build the $10,000 house, you consider that this 
timber bad been growing for sixty years on which 
the taxes had been paid and interest on the invest- 
ment, that these trees had been cut and taken to 
the mill and manufactured into lumber, loaded on 
the cars and several hundred dollars of freight 
paid, unloaded into the retail lumber yard and 
stored, and delivered on the ground, and the prod- 
uct of sixty years’ growth on the two acres of 
land then only brought the same price as the one- 
fifth of an acre of ground on which the house was 
to stand, I do not believe that anybody will ques- 
tion the value of the lumber. The labor on these 
properties was greater than the cost of the lum- 
ber, the lath, the shingles, the plaster, the brick 
and the entire bill of millwork, The net profit on 
these three jobs to the lumber company who fur- 
nished the lumber, lath and shingles was less than 


1% percent of the selling price of these three 
homes, and I believe that this profit fairly repre- 
sents the profit of the retail lumbermen thruout 
this entire country. 

You can make your own calculations and pre- 
pare your own argument, but when anyone tells 
you that lumber is too high have an argument 
at hand that will answer him and will not be 
contradictable. 


Recommendations to New Officials 


I have the following recommendations to make 
to the new officers, board of directors and secre- 
tary: 


1—That a new, modern system of bookkeeping 
be installed in the secretary’s office to minimize 
the work and keep the entire records there so that 
the treasurer’s office will be relieved of much of 
the work it has done in the past, and practically 
all that the treasurer’s office will require will be 
check and deposit books. 

2—That there go from the secretary’s office to 
every member of the association, either weekly or 
biweekly, a bulletin dealing with market reports, 
building conditions in different sections of the 
country, and other information that will be valu- 
able to our members. 


8—That a monthly bulletin go to our members 
from our legal department dealing with such 
matters as it has been called to pass upon during 
the month by our members and such other matters 
as may be of interest and value to our members. 


4—That we adopt a trade mark, and urge our 
members to use it on their stationery. It will add 
strength to our organization and give notice of 
their membership in the Southwestern Lum?er- 
men’s Association. 


5—That a midyear meeting be held of the 
board of directors that they may have first hand 
information regarding all of its activities and 
handle such matters as may properly come before 
it, for the office of director should not be one of 
honor alone but one of service. 

6—That the minutes of all meetings of the 
executive committee be sent to each member of 
the board of directors. 

7—That this association pay to the American 
Savings, Building & Loan Institute $100 a month 
to assist in carrying on its work. (In this connec- 
tion I will state that I attended the directors’ 
meeting in Chicago of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion and also of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association and both of them generously do- 
nated $250 a month for 19238 to help us in this 
important work.) 


8—That the members of this association accept 
it as a part of their duty and obligation to see 
that their neighbors who are not members become 
members of this association. 


C. E. Sharp, Oklahoma City, then read the 
report of the secretary, which showed that 
during 1922, 1,637 yards paid dues in full, 
and twenty-one paid on an equalization basis, 
making a total of 1,658, or forty-seven less 
than during the preceding year. During 1922, 
ninety-one yards were reported for non-pay- 
ment, thirty-two sold out, and seventeen 
transferred their membership, making one 
hundred forty. On Jan. 1 there were 132 
yards delinquent, forty-eight of which have 
since paid. One hundred twenty-one new 
members were added last year. 


Following the report of the secretary, 
Douglas Malloch, of Chicago, of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, delivered an address on 
‘*The Average Man,’’ in which humor and 
philosophy were mixed in about equal pro- 
portions. This address made a decided hit with 
the audience, which included a fair sprink- 
ling of ladies. 


Should the Dealer Sell Completed Homes? 


Next followed a discussion of the question, 
‘*Should the Dealer Sell Completed Homes 
and Other Buildings?’’ opened by E. D. Wal- 
ton, Guthrie, Okla. Mr. Walton deprecated 
the idea of lumbermen entering the contract- 
ing field, pointing out that it involved larger 
capital. Where one retailer begins contract- 
ing, his competitors are forced to do like- 
wise, thus opening the way for ruinous price 
cutting. He also asked whether, if the re- 
tailer enters the contracting field, it will not 
result in the contractor entering the retail- 
ing business. President Dickason emphasized 
the importance of the subject, saying that in 
the cities people are now buying completed 
homes. He recently had occasion to question 
contractors and found that in some cases they 
had added 20 to 25 percent to the costs. It 
is to the interest of lumbermen, he said, to 
keep as low as possible the cost of supplying 
homes to the people. J. R. Proctor, of Mis- 
souri, thought that lumber merchants should 
attend strictly to the lumber business and 
keep out of the real estate and contracting 
fields. 


Use of Display Windows Is Discussed 


E. E. Woods, of Claremore, Okla., said he 
had read a good deal in the trade papers about 
display rooms, and asked whether they were 
being used to the extent that perusal of the 
papers would lead one to think. This opened 
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quite a discussion, in the course of which J. H. 
Foresman, of Kansas City, very strongly ad- 
vocated what he termed sales and display 
rooms, with the emphasis on the word sales. 
‘“We make displays of everything we handle 
that goes into a building,’’ he said. ‘‘When 
a customer comes in we can show him, and 
talk to him intelligently. I believe it is up 
to us, as lumber merchants, to display our 
wares so the public can come in and see what 
we have to offer.’’ 


What Is Reasonable Proportion of ‘‘Shorts’’? 


Next on the program was a discussion of 
short lengths. Mr. Bowman said that if a 
dealer sent an order for stock without speci- 
fying lengths, he had no cause for complaint 
if a reasonable proportion of ‘‘shorts’’ was 
included. Another delegate said that, altho 
the mills were usually very generous about 
including short stuff in the ordinary run of 
carload orders, he once found he could use to 
good advantage 6,000 feet of 6-foot fir floor- 
ing, but was unable to buy it. Another dele- 
gate said he was glad to buy short lengths 
when he could get them at a proper reduction. 
James Waddill said that for retailers to help 
dispose of the short stuff that accumulates 
about the mills was only fair codéperation, but 
he felt that the mills should bundle the short 
lengths separately, and not jumble them in 
with the longer pieces. F. D. Bolman, Leay- 
enworth, expressed the view that a fair sub- 
ject for discussion with the manufacturers 





would be the percentage that constitutes g 
reasonable proportion of short lengths in q 
shipment. 


Hoo-Hoo Cats Catch Ninety Kittens 


Parson Simpkin made a strong plea on be- 
half of Hoo-Hoo, and announced that ninety 
kittens have already been corralled for the 
big concatenation to be staged tomorrow 
night. President Dickason, who is Snark of 
the Universe, said it afforded him great pleas. 
ure to announce the reinstatement of R. A, 
Long, who was one of the earliest members 
of the order, being No. 30, and also referred 
to the fact that D. J. Saunders, Kansas City, 
is No. 12. 

F. D. Bolman, chairman of the committee 
on revision of constitution and bylaws, read 
the revised drafts of both documents, which 
embody a number of minor changes, the re- 
visions being adopted without opposition, 


Committees Appointed by President 


President Dickason then announced ap- 
pointment of the following committees: 

Nomination—J. A. Bowman, G. R. Benedict, 
James R. Moorehead, S. M. Johns, R. R. McBride. 


Resolutions—E. E. Woods, Robert Pierce, J. F. 
Goodman, M. T. Dyke, J. R. Proctor. 


Necrology—E. C. Robinson, Milo Harris. 


Auditing—J. E. Waddill, F. M. Hartley, J. A. 
Scroggs. 


Everybody Enjoys ‘‘Old Time’’ Party 


Wednesday evening an ‘‘old time’’ get- 
together party was held in the ballroom of 
the hotel, largely attended by the delegates 
and their ladies. Old square dances were in- 
terspersed with those more uptodate. Mrs. 
L. A. Heckard, wife of the vice president of 
the J. W. Metz Lumber Co., Wichita, sang 
very beautifully a number of classical and 
popular selections. P. H. Friend, of the G. E. 
Friend Lumber Co., Lawrence, Kan., an 
athletic young man of amazing agility, nego- 
tiated a wicked pair of feet in a series of 
intricate stage dances that brought down the 
house. Cider and doughnuts were served and 
everybody had a good time. 


THURSDAY MORNING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 25.—The first 
feature on the Thursday forenoon program 
of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association 
was the report of Traffic Manager J. E. 
Johnston. His department handled a tremen- 
dous volume of business last year. Under the 
heads of ‘‘auditing of expense bills’’ and 
‘felaims filed and collected’? Mr. Johnston re- 
ported that during 1922 the department 
checked the expense bills of 1,165 yards, total- 
ing 82,000 bills. Claims were filed to the num- 
ber of 3,526, amounting to $26,564. Of these 
claims, there were paid to Dec. 31, 3,266 
amounting to $22,782. . 

During the year 903 cars were traced, this 
being more than double the amount of tracing 
done in any previous year, and three times 4s 
much as in 1921. 

Mr. Johnston called attention to the impor- 
tance of protecting claims that are to be filed, 
saying on this point: 

See that railway agents are promptly notified of 
loss and damage; and that you give particularly 
close inspection to coal shipments upon arrival; 
and if you feel that the surface appearance of suc 
cars indicates the slightest depression, that com 
plaint is made to the railroad agent and his nota- 
tion secured on the expense bill. If the agent will 
not make such notation, and the car checks out 
short, then cover your complaint *in the body of 
affidavit. This is the only sure way of protecting 
coal claims, based upon destination wagon scale 
weights. Work in coéperation with your railroa 
agent to as great an extent as possible. Send us 
papers for the filing of your loss and damage 
claims as promptly as possible. Bear in mind that 
such claims are outlawed six months from receipt 
of the property at destination. 

The traffic manager briefly explained the pro 
visions of the Transportation Act of 1920 deal- 
ing with the matter of rate of return to the 
railroads, correcting the widespread but ¢!- 
roneous impression that the Act guarantees 6 
percent, or any other fixed rate, to the roads. 
‘¢Personally,’’ said he, ‘‘I feel that the Act 
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was a really constructive piece of legislation, 
and that we should not hastily amend it one way 
or the other until a more thoro trial under 
somewhat normal conditions has been afforded. 
Congress, as now constituted, might do more 
harm than any good that could be accomplished. 
I think we are all agreed that we want no more 
Government control.’’ 

In closing, Mr. Johnston emphasized the fact 
that transportation is the very life blood of our 
commercial development, and that it must be 
adequate, continuous and_ uninterrupted. 
‘‘Have we not reached the point,’’ he asked, 
‘‘where we must unhesitatingly affirm that no- 
pody shall possess rights to restrain trade, 
whether by strikes or otherwise?’’ 


Asks Codperation in Building Loan Work 


Frank A. Chase reported on the work done 
by the building and loan department of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, under 
his direction, saying that additional capital 
had been made available for the construction, 
conservatively estimated, of ten thousand more 
homes in the Southwest than would otherwise 
have been built, and thruout the country the 
association is credited with a favorable influ- 
ence in stimulating this great thrift move- 
ment. He told of the organization last October 
of the American Savings, Building & Loan 
Institute, of which he is educational director, 
for the purpose of training building and loan 
workers, aiding in the building up of existing 
associations and in establishing new _ ones 
where needed, advising as to problems of 
affiliated associations, and fostering the forma- 
tion of local chapters, thru which local work- 
ers may follow courses of study and conduct 
discussions on building and loan matters. It 
it also proposed to provide a correspondence 
course for instruction in building and loan 
work, which course will be available in the near 
future. The Southern Pine and National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ associations each e¢on- 
tributed $500 toward preliminary expense of 
the institute, and have each pledged $250 a 
month toward its support. Other national and 
regional associations are being given oppor- 
tunity to contribute to this work as an invest- 
ment that will vield profits by making it pos- 
sible to renters to finance the building of homes 
for themselves. 


Should Support Reforestation Program 


Dr. Hermann von Schrenk made a_ plea 
for the conservation of the remaining timber 
resources of the Ozark region of Missouri and 
Arkansas, thru proper reforestation, and urged 
the lumbermen to join the Missouri Forestry 
Association, organized last year, of which he 
is the head. He also urged them to get behind 
the legislation now pending in Missouri, 
which provides for creation of a State com- 
mission to survey these resources and take 
steps for their perpetuation. 

Parson Simpkin spoke on the equalization 
of lumber values, stressing the right of lumber 
dealers to a reasonable profit, the necessity 
for accurate knowledge of costs and the folly 
of competitive price cutting, closing with a 
plea that all lumbermen identify themselves 
with Hoo-Hoo as the one organization that rep- 
resents a unified lumber industry. 


Using Plan Books to Build Business 


The session closed with a discussion of the 
question, ‘‘Can plan book service be used ad- 
vantageously by lumber dealers?’’ which was 
opened by F. D. Bolman, of Leavenworth. A 
show of hands demonstrated that practically 
all present were using some sort of plan serv- 
lee. It was the consensus that this service 
supplied a real need, fostering the building of 
better and more attractive homes of moderate 
cost, without encroaching upon the architect’s 

eld, as an architect usually does not care 
to bother with the class of homes covered by 
the service. The value of the plan service 
from the point of view of advertising, and of 
Suggestion to the customer by helping him 
to clarify his ideas as to what sort of house 

® wants, were also mentioned, and the point 
was made that the mail order houses get their 
usiness thru sending out attractive plan books 


and that the local dealer must meet this com- 
petition. 


The Farmer’s Relations with Business 


The Thursday afternoon session was opened 
by President Dickason reading a telegram 
from John E. Lloyd, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, conveying greetings from that 
organization. 

Attorney Frank E. Tyler then made a brief 
report on the work of the legal department 
and conducted a roundtable discussion, an- 
swering questions and elucidating various 
points of the lien and mortgage laws of Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

P. B. Naylor, of the University of Mis- 
souri, spoke on ‘‘The Relations of the Farmer 
to All Business,’’ saying that the time had 
come when the farmer must organize and con- 
duct his business on a business basis. The 
results of organization already are apparent. 
Out of seventeen pieces of national legislation 
demanded by the farm bloc twelve have been 
put over, said Mr. Naylor, and the other five 
will be. ‘‘But,’’ he continued, ‘‘the farmer 
is organizing for the giving and receiving of 
service; to hurt none, but to bless all. Be- 
cause the farmers produce 70 percent of the 
nation’s wealth they are entitled to adequate 
representation on the Federal Reserve Board 
and because they pay 55 percent of the na- 
tion’s freight bill they are entitled to repre- 
sentation on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Agriculture must be lifted from the 
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status of a slave industry and put upon an 
equality with other businesses. Ignorance has 
made the farmer a slave, but knowledge will 
make him free. It is up to the lumbermen to 
help make conditions on the farm such that 
the farmer will want to live on his land and 
his sons and daughters will want to stay on 
the land. The farmer’s dollar must be put on 
a parity with the dollar of all other groups.’’ 


To Have Exhibits at Next Annual 


A discussion of whether the Southwestern 
should have exhibits at its annual meetings 
and hold them in the convention hall was 
opened by Robert Pinder, of Effingham, Kan., 
and elicited a lively expression of opinion 
pro and con, the majority favoring the sug- 
gestion. A motion to have exhibits in con- 
nection with the next annual was carried 
unanimously. 

J. A. Bowman conducted a discussion of 
what method of distribution of cement, plas- 
ter, brick etc. is the best for the consumer, the 
manufacturer and the dealer. The consensus 
naturally was that distribution should be ex- 
clusively thru the retailer and the cement and 
brick manufacturers came in for sharp criti- 
cism, altho the former found a few defenders. 
Most of those participating in the discussion 
strongly resented the practice of cement man- 
ufacturers soliciting business in their terri- 
tories to be delivered thru the lumber retailer 


on a margin of 10 cents a barrel, claiming 
that the retailer should have the right to 
name his own prices on all goods handled by 
him. Brick manufacturers were said to be 
shipping brick direct to contractors at $1 
to $2 a thousand less than their price to lum- 
ber retailers in the same town. 


Nominating Committee’s Report 


F. D. Bolman, chairman of the nominating 
committee, presented the following nomina- 
tions: 

President—D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan. 
an” vice president—E. E. Woods, Claremore, 

Second vice president—J. H. Foresman, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The election will occur tomorrow, but it is 
understood that nominations are equivalent 
to election, and these men already are recog- 
nized as the new officers for the coming year. 


Intercoastal Shippers Review Year 


NEw York, Jan. 22.—The Intercoastal Lum- 
ber Shippers’ Association held its first annual 
meeting last Wednesday in the Yale Club and 
reélected J. H. Burton as president. Ralph 
Angell was reélected treasurer and also made 
vice president. L. B. Anderson, of the Krauss 
Bros. Lumber Co., was elected secretary. The 
directors elected ineluded: .Thomas Parks, of 
the Charles R. MeCormick Lumber Co.; H. R. 
Duniway, of J. H. Baxter & Co.; E. H. Lewis, 
of the United States & Foreign Sales Corpora- 
tion, and Mr. Shook, of the Robert Dollar Lum- 
ber Co, the retiring vice president. Officers of 
the association complete the directorate. 

It was very definitely agreed at the meeting 
that an official inspector should be stationed in 
New York City, where the trade has reached 
such proportions as to make such a step neces- 
sary. While there has been very little or no 
trouble here in the grading of west Coast lum- 
ber, practically all of the stock being of high 
standard, still it is felt that the volume of 
business justifies an inspector at this port. As 
a result of the unanimity of opinion, an inspector 
will soon be appointed and a movement is now 
on foot to select the right man. 

In the first six months of 1922 considerable 
trouble was encountered in the matter of han- 
dling and forwarding lumber in New York har- 
bor. But this has been pretty well ironed out, 
and shippers report big improvements. All the 
members of the intercoastal association main- 
tain super-cargoes in their traffic departments, 
to watch lumber in process of being discharged, 
so as to prevent troubles that may arise from 
the mixing of orders in transit. In this regard 
they are receiving the full codperation of the 
steamship companies, who are carefully marking 
all orders and using wires to separate ship- 
ments of each individual shipper to relieve the 
old conditions that formerly caused no end of 
confusion in the lumber coming from the Coast. 
The wiring is looked after by a super-cargo at 
the other end of the line. In addition to the 
wiring, paint has been used in marking, but 
this often is washed off when heavy rains are 
encountered on the voyage. 

Summarizing the work of the first year, it 
was pointed out that the association had ac- 
complished two very definite ends. One is uni- 
formity in terms of sale and the other is a 
set of rules for the regulation of receipt and 
delivery. The rules were adopted in conjunc- 
tion with the trade relationship committee of 
the New York Lumber Trade Association. 
Charles R. Lockridge, the retiring secretary, will 
distribute them. 

The meeting was followed by a _ dinner. 
Weekly meetings of the association are held 
alternately at the Yale Club and the Corn Ex- 
change, at which luncheons are served. 


Portland Firm Opens Seattle Office 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 24.—The Paeific North- 
west Lumber Co., of this city, will open a Seat- 
tle (Wash.) office, which will be in charge of 
Elmer C. Wertz. Mr. Wertz will be vice presi- 
dent of the company, of which Ward F. Cox 
is president, and R. H. Nelson, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Seattle Credit Men Have a Glorious Time at Annual 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—Once a year it is 
quite the thing for the members of the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association to meet at 
banquet, where there is a blow-off of joys, gay- 
eties and hilarities accumulated during twelve 
months of business. Furthermore, it is a sign 
that this bustling organization has held its an- 
nual, has elected a new set of officers and is 
squaring away for another season. It extends 
invitations with prodigal hand, and they are 
accepted eagerly, so that always there is a rol- 
licking crowd of lumbermen from every branch 
of the industry, intent on having a good time. 


Dancing Girls Surcharge the Atmosphere 


Tuesday it was a sure shot that there would 
be a crowd when the retailers staged their 
party; Phil G. Hilditch, secretary, abetted by 
Herbert Blackstock and Ray Gardner, whom he 
had dubbed ‘‘entertainment committee,’’ was 
on the job with real talent—dancing girls in 
gaudy and dazzling dress; acrobats whose per- 
formance was set to music; a vaudeville team or 
two actually able to make themselves heard 
above the good natured uproar; and so on. At- 
mosphere? The hall was charged with it. 

Time came when Phil ventured down stage. 
He grabbed the big stick that goes with the bass 
drum and pounded on the cymbals for order. 

‘«Just to introduce our new president,’’ he 
shouted, thrusting Charley Maryott up front. 
‘“No speeches, understand.’’ 

‘“Maybe we’ll have a speech or two, if you 
fellows go too strong,’’ asserted the executive. 


He Was So Proud He Got the Hook 


At that moment Carl Blackstock, without 
whose genial smile no retailer’s party is com- 
plete, swung into the spot. Same old smile, and 
same old Carl, much attenuated. Instead of 
220 pounds, he had shrunken to the diminutive 


proportions of 185. Too bad Carl has been 
ill, said everybody; then they woke up to the 
fact that he retained the pep of yesteryear, and 
was coming back strong. Said Carl, waving his 
arms: 

It’s always up.to me to carry the burden of the 
serious part. But I’m proud of it. I’m proud of 
our splendid organization; I’m proud of our town, 
which we are all happy to call our home; I’m 
proud of our Puget Sound, with its rainkist wave- 
lets circling ever wider and wider to the furthest 
parts of the globe; I’m proud of our illimitable 
woods, and of our everlasting mountains; and 
crea 3 I’m proud of our snowy Olympics over 
there, with chiseled peaks bathed in glorious sun- 
light. iii 

‘*Hold on there,’’ roared President Maryott. 
‘*Off the stage for you,’’ he commanded, suit- 
ing the action to the word. 

It was a favor both 
There’s no telling what 
might have happened if 
he hadn’t got the hook. 

There was impromptu 
singing, plenty of it, 
everybody joining — 


to Carl and crowd. 
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Harry Tremaine, bari- 
tone robusto, in his cele- 





brated effort ‘‘At 3 
o’Clock in the Morn- 
ing;’’ Alvin Schwager, 
with really exceptional 
tenor, leading ‘‘My 
Wild = tTIrish Rose;’’ 





Friend §. Dickinson, in specialty work; not to 
mention ‘‘Stumbling All Around,’’ full strength 
of the aggregation, which was pretty good. 


The session was so well balanced, the retailers 
and guests didn’t know when it ended. As the 
retailers, here and there, sauntered into the 
main hall what did they see but an excited group 
gathered about an imaginary circle on the floor, 
It looked like jackstones, and maybe it was, 
Anyhow, everybody had a glorious time. 


Elect Officers and Express Optimism 


Getting back to business, the association 
elected these officers for 1923: 


President—C. C. Maryott, Elliott Bay Mill Co. 


Vice President—Dominic Brace, Brace Lumber 
0. 


Treasurer—Ellis Provine, Blossom-Provine Lum. 
ber Co. 


Secretary—Phil G. Hilditch. 


Directors—Walter Virgin, Bolcom-Canal Lumber 
Co.; W. A. Whitman, West Waterway Lumber Co.; 
R. C. Williams, Williams Fir Finish Co.; Alvin 
Schwager, Nettleton Lumber Co.; C. T. Oliver, 
Mercantile Lumber Co.; George Rich, Colby & 
Dickinson, Inc., President, vice president and treas- 
urer are also members of the board. 


Prior to installing the new officers, the old 
board received and adopted the report of Sec- 
retary Hilditch, showing the affairs of the as- 
sociation to be in a highly satisfactory condi- 
dition. Forecasting the year Mr. Hilditch says: 


Everything for 1923 is reasonably rosy. Pros- 
pects are mighty favorable. We have passed thru 
a fairly good year, during which the retailers 
locally have begun to reap a share of business, due 
to building activity which is the result of ac- 
cumulated demand. We feel that there is in store 
a building period to which we can look forward 
with confidence and encouragement. The latter 
part of 1922 showed a favorable condition, which 
no doubt will improve steadily during the present 
year. 


Western Canada Retailers Hold Opening Session 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WINNIPEG, Man., Jan. 24.—The thirty-second 
annual convention of the Western Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association (Canada) began this 
morning with approximately 400 delegates in at- 
tendance. Premier Bracken opened the con- 
vention, welcoming the delegates to Winni- 
peg, after which he touched on the vital ques- 
tions affecting western Canada at the present 
time, and urged the lumbermen to do their 
share at this convention in helping to solve 
these difficulties. 

President W. P. Dutton in his address re- 
viewed the last year’s activities and the diffi- 
culties that were experienced in the opera- 
tion of the lumber business, but optimistically 
pointed to the future as a period of good busi- 
ness, provided every retail lumberman shoul- 
dered his responsibilities and duty, especially 
in assisting the farmers in their farming ac- 
tivities and finding a method of increasing 
their production, widening their markets and 
minimizing their operating expenses. He 
urged that the delegates further consider the 
elimination of yards in districts where there 
were still too many for any one dealer to 
make even a small margin of profit on his 
investment. He touched on immigration and 
other essential factors which were most vital 
to western Canada at the present time. 


Secretary Fred W. Ritter then read his re- 
port covering the last year’s activities of the 
association, indicating it to be one of the 
most active years during the association’s 
existence. The finances were in excellent 
shape and, altho the total number of members 
showed a reduction, this was accounted for by 
the number of yards closed up or amalga- 
mated during the last year. 

After the appointment of the various con- 
vention committees the meeting adjourned 
for the luncheen hour, at which time an ad- 
dress was giver by R. E. Saberson, general 
sales manager of the Thompson Yards (Inc.), 





Note—A complete report of the last 
two days’ sessions of the Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association (Canada) will 
appear in the Feb. 3 issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 








of Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Saberson took as 
his subject ‘‘The New Era in Retailing,’’ and 
delivered one of the finest addresses ever 
heard here. He touched on the necessity of 
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adjustment by the retailer of his method of 
doing business to fit present conditions. Serv- 
ice, he claimed, was going to play a very im- 
portant part in the new era of retailing, and 
he impressed upon the delegates the great im- 


portance of giving the consumer more per- 
sonal attention in his building problems, 

The afternoon session was opened by an 
address given by Reverend E. Leslie Pidgeon, 
who took as his subject ‘‘The Foot Rule.”’ 
He dealt with the importance of ethics in re 
lations one to another, and how this feature 
was playing a most important part in the 
business world of today. He went on to say 
that there was no reason why lumbermen 
should not be just as fair to one another m 
their business relations as they are in a social 
way. He mentioned the great influences the 
Rotary and Kiwanis clubs had exercised in 
their work and gave them eredit for the build- 
ing up of business standards, to the high plane 
which exists to day. 

Dr. Pidgeon’s address was followed by the 
introduction of a proposed association code 
of ethics by a committee which was appointed 
during the last convention. The delegates 
were greatly impressed with the new code as 
submitted to them, and referred it back to 
the committee to consider a few minor 
changes and to report back again to the con- 
vention on Friday. 

The annual business meeting of the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co. was held next and Secre- 
tary Alan M. Stewart submitted his annual 
report and financial statement. Altho fire 
losses were greater than in any previous year, 
nevertheless this department is in a very 
healthy condition. Secretary Stewart showed 
that during the company’s eighteen years 
business the average rate for this period had 
only been 47 cents. The convention was next 
thrown open for the visiting of the conven: 
tion exhibits. 

In the evening the delegates in a body at 
tended the Orpheum Theater, where a very at- 
tractive vaudeville entertainment had been 
arranged. 

Thursday’s program is to be devoted t0 
practical business sessions. 
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Indiana Farmers Interested in Forestry 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—‘‘ Woods farm- 
ing,’’ or the raising of timber, is becoming a 
farming objective in Indiana as well as the 
growing of grain and the raising of stock, 
gecording to Charles C. Deam, Indiana State 
forester. The increased interest in tree plant- 
ing and forest preservation is the result of the 
Indiana assessment of forest act of 1921 which 
sets the assessment valuation of all classified 
forests at $1 an acre. 


The State forester is trying to show farmers 
the advantages of registering qualified tracts 
under the provisions of the law. Applications 
for classifying land are growing more numerous, 
it is said, and the State forester has classified 
timber acreages in many of the timber produc- 
ing counties of the State. It is probable that 
the land classified during 1922 will amount to 
15,000 acres. 


Farmers are beginning to think in terms of 
forest cultivation, the State forester said. Not 
many years ago breeding cattle, crop rotation 
and progressive farming movements were ac- 
cepted by farmers and Mr. Deam believes farm- 
ers will begin growing timber. Woodland 
values are higher today than ever before, Mr. 
Deam believes. 


The Indiana law sets the assessment valuation 
of all classified forests at $1 an acre. Without 
some adjustment in assessments, few land own- 
ers would feel justified in setting aside land 
for timber growth. A tract must have an area 
of at least three acres and other specifications 
must be met in regard to the number, kind and 
size of trees an acre before the land may be 
classified. The trees enumerated must be 
healthy and of commercial value. No grazing is 
permitted on classified land because the animals 
damage young trees and seedlings. Woodlots 
used for grazing are nothing more than shady 
pastures, Mr. Deam said, and young timber 
can not be expected to thrive in them. Forests 
that include dwellings or other buildings are 
not eligible for classification. This provision 
is to prevent owners of summer homes or 
pleasure resorts in woodlands not maintained 
primarily for preservation from escaping tax- 
ation. The law also intends to forestall specula- 
tion in tax exempt forest lands and provides 
that if classified land is at any time withdrawn 
from classification, the owner must pay in the 
form of a special tax the equivalent of any 
increase in value that has accrued to the land 
during the time it has been virtually free of 
taxation. One-fourth of this tax goes to the 
township, half to the county and one-fourth to 
the State. 

The purpose of forestry legislation and the 
aim of foresters is not only to save forests, but 
also to encourage the propagation of new forests 
by planting seeds and seedlings in abandoned 
and cut-over lands and replacing cut timber 
with new growth. 

Mr. Deam advocates the improvement of 
breed. He is trying to show forest owners 
how simple it is to plant the seeds that will 
grow good marketable trees of commercial value, 
and cull out the underbrush and unsalable 
growths, 

He urges planting what he styles the ‘‘big 
five’? which are adaptable to the soil in any 
part of Indiana. He lists his big five as fol- 
lows: White oak, white ash, yellow poplars, 
shellbark hickory and black walnut. 

, in Indiana no prescribed course of forestry 
Instruction is provided in the schools, but the 
Subject is taught in many elementary schools 
by teachers who have had training and can find 
the time in their class programs, it is said. In 
some of the high schools forestry is studied 
a with botany and nature study 

Mr. Deam said the ideal farm should have as 
many advantages and conveniences as possible. 
wi € farm may have natural advantages, such 
‘8 location, soil fertility and drainage,’’ he said, 
— improvements and modern equipment— 
ences, telephones and tractors, but it can not 
¢ ideal if it is without a first class woodlot. 
an, farm should have 5 to 8 percent of its 
tea in woodland. 


‘“Most of the farm land of the State has 
been sadly denuded of timber. Southern Indi- 
ana’s hill country has the greatest wooded areas, 
but not the best timber, for it has been cut 
over and the remaining timber is of second 
growth caliber. Selective cutting has been 
going on in Indiana forests so long that not 
many trees, other than culls and those of low 
commercial value, are left.’’ 

Indiana timber is marketed in the form of 
railroad cross ties, spoke, body and handle 
lumber, and logs for rough millwork. 

The State has a forest reserve of 2,851 acres 
in Clark County. Most of it has been under 
protection for almost twenty years. Two thou- 
sand acres were bought under legislation in 
1903, and 851 additional acres were bought in 
the last year. 

The original purpose of the reserve was to 
facilitate tests for determining the best kind 
of trees for propagation in Hoosier soil. The 
nurseries established at the reserve are able to 
provide small seedlings for the purpose of re- 
placing seed trees of the most valuable species. 
A total of 173,000 young seedlings are now 
growing in the reserve nurseries. 


) 

Northwestern’s Report Shows Progress 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—The report 
submitted by Secretary William H. Badeaux 
at the annual convention of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association held in this city last 
week gave an interesting account of the progress 
that has been made in systematically organizing 
the association’s territory by districts. Work 
along this line was initiated July 1, 1922, when 
a field service department was organized and 
began functioning. Each 
of the States in the as- 
sociation’s territory was 
divided by counties, each 
town listed, and then 
all the dealers’ names 
listed under their towns. 
These lists were then 
divided into groups of 
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three to six counties 
each, each group being 
given a district number. 
The attendance at every 
district meeting held 
has been very satis- 
factory. Some of the 
subjects that have been discussed at these meet- 
ings are: Cost accounting; warehouse and 
handling; advertising; efficiency in service; 
terms of sale; credits; filing of liens; trans- 
portation; building law and codes; standardiza- 
tion of sizes; use of association departments; 
increased membership; housing problems. 

The report also showed that the association’s 
special plan service is filling a real need. It 
has served 70 percent of the membership dur- 
ing the last year, and has proved a valuable 
medium for the retailer in the building up of 
sales. Last January a new booklet entitled 
‘*Comfortable Homes’’ was published, con- 
taining perspective drawings and floor plans for 
unit type houses, blue prints of any unit or 
combination being obtainable from the associa- 
tion headquarters. 

Total sales for the year to Dee. 1, of special 
plans alone, amounted to $4,952.82. This in- 
cluded colored perspectives, preliminary and 
finished plans, material lists and specifications, 
representing all types of buildings. 

The traffic department of the association re- 
turned to members from overcharge and loss 
and damage claims the tidy sum of $30,844. 
Traffic advice furnished to 90 members re- 
sulted in withdrawal by railways of bills for 
additional freight charges totaling $2,016. Dur- 
ing the year 2,260 members availed themselves 
of the service of the traffic department. 

The legal department is another branch of 
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the association work that has given a good ac- 
count of itself during the last year. This de- 
partment is maintained for the purpose of 
answering legal questions that arise in the 
daily conduct of the retail building material 
business. Hundreds of opinions on lien laws 
and other legal matters have been supplied to 
members during the year. 

An appreciated activity of the last year was 
the compilation and publication of a revised 
directory showing all retail lumber dealers, 
whether members of the association or not, op- 
erating in its territory. During the last year 
over 1,000 changes took place thruout the asso- 
ciation territory. It is the intention to issue 
this directory twice a year hereafter, in Janu- 
ary and June. 

The growth in membership of the association 
during the last year has been most gratifying, 
228 new yards having been added, bringing the 
total membership Dec. 31, 1922, up to almost 
3,000. 


THE EXHIBITS 


The exhibits are always an important fea- 
ture of the Northwestern meeting, and this 
year was no exception. The lobbies and the 
mezzanine floor of the West Hotel were fairly 
jammed with displays by manufacturers of 
about everything handled by retail lumber- 
men, and between the sessions these displays 
were always surrounded by groups of inter- 
ested delegates. In the center of the main 
lobby the exhibit of the Lehon Co., of Chicago, 
manufacturer of ‘‘Mule Hide’’ roofing, and 
that of the Andersen Lumber Co., of Stillwater, 
Minn., manufacturer of the famous Andersen 
white pine frames, attracted wide attention. 
Among other interesting exhibits were those 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, 
Wash.; H. B. Waite Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago; 
J. W. Wells Lumber Co., Menominee, Mich.; 
Pacific Lumber Co., Chicago; Johns-Man- 
ville Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; U. 8S. Gypsum 
Co., Chicago; Twin City Hardwood Lumber 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. (featuring ‘‘ Bruce’? floor- 
ing), and that of the Celotex Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Discuss Michigan Hardwood Outlook 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Detroit, MicH., Jan. 25.—The midwinter 
meeting of the Michigan Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association was held here today, with 
a large and representative attendance. Reports 
showed that stocks are below normal in the 
better grades with considerably less No. 3 com- 
mon hardwood on hand than was the case one 
year ago. Logging conditions are good, which 
indicates that there will be a sufficient supply 
of lumber to care for this year’s demands. 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
stated that the lumber industry is in the best 
condition from a statistical standpoint that it 
has been in for many years. There was an un- 
precedented building program during last year, 
he said. His address touched on national legis- 
lation, forestry, building codes, trade extension, 
waste prevention, traffic and transportation, 
publicity and other subjects. Harry Clark, man- 
ager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Inter-Insurance Exchange, and C. E. Garrison, 
field representative of the same organization, 
spoke on insurance. J. L. Coleman, trade ex- 
tension expert of the Michigan association, 
talked on industrial conditions as he found them 
in Detroit. Michigan legislative matters were 
discussed by Chairman W. L. Martin, of Boyne 
City, and the maple advertising committee re- 
port was presented by W. N. Wrape. 

The report of Secretary J. C. Knox, touched 
on the optimistic business outlook for this year. 
Improved labor conditions resulted in increased 
production in 1922, and it is estimated that there 
will be an increased production of 50,000,000 
feet this year over the actual cut of the last 
year. The secretary also discussed finances and 
transportation, and recommended an increased 
assessment of one-half cent a thousand feet 
for support of the National Lumber Manu- 
faecturers’ Association, which was passed. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 


Jan. 22.—The twenty- 
fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Indiana 


Hardwood Lumbermen’s 
Association came to a 
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close Friday evening 
with a banquet held in 
the Riley Room of the 
Claypool Hotel. This or- 
ganization has become famous in association 
circles for its fraternal spirit and for the direct 
and snappy way in which it attacks practical 
problems pertaining to hardwood. The present 
meeting was quite up to former standards. 

President H. Brooke Sale, of Ft. Wayne, was 
ill and could not be present, so Vice president 
Frank L. Donnell, of Greensburg, had charge 
of the meeting. Secretary-treasurer Edgar 
Richardson, of Indianapolis, presented a brief 
report of the activities of the year, notable 
among which was a gain of twenty-five new 
members. 

J. V. Stimson, of Huntingburg, made a brief 
speech recounting the services of President Sale 
to the association and expressing the general] 
appreciation of the association for him as an 
official and a friend. He spoke of his own 
hope that Mr. Sale might quickly recover and 
suggested that the convention send him a word 
of appreciation and encouragement. This 
sentiment met with a warm response, and Mr. 
Donnell charged the resolutions committee with 
the matter. Mr. Donnell then appointed the 
following committees: 

Resolutions—John I. 
seph Waltman, 
Frankfort. 

Nominations—C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle: J. 
V. Stimson, Huntingburg; W. W. Knight, Indian- 
apolis. 

The remainder of the afternoon session was 
occupied by short informal talks about prac 
tical matters connected with manufacturing 
and selling hardwood. 

Recounts Early Experiences 

James Buckley, familiarly known as ‘‘ Uncle 
Jim,’’ recounted some of the early history of 
the organization and then told of his own ex- 
perience in getting into the lumber business. 
His subject was ‘‘Falling the Tree,’’ and his 
very earliest experience at lumbering had to 
do with this matter. Coming home from the 
Civil War, he needed a job; and one day he 
found a man cutting walnut logs. Questions 
about markets, costs and selling prices developed 
the fact that the lumber went to Cincinnati 
where German cabinet makers turned it into 
furniture and that it carried a pretty fair mar- 
gin of profit. Uncle Jim decided to be a lum- 
berman. He went home and bought ten wal- 
nut trees, hired a man to help cut them and 
set him to work. Coméang out a little later he 
found every fallen tree split ten or twelve 
feet up the butt eut. This wouldn’t do, so 
Uncle Jim went over into the woods and asked 
a man who was at work there how to fall a 
leaning tree without splitting it. This fellow 
told hii to chop in on the under side thru the 
heart wood and then to finish on the other 
side. This worked, but it wasted much valuable 
wood where the chip came out. Uncle Jim de- 
cided to see if he couldn’t saw them down; but 
the saw pinched, and he could not make his 
wedges hold. Se he went to the blacksmith 
shop and had some thin and wide wedges made, 
and with these he managed to wedge the tree 
up so he could saw thru the heart wood and 
then finish up on the other side. This is the 
method he still uses. He sold his first car of 
walnut for $217, got a note for it, and the 
buyer never paid the note. 





Shafer, 
Evansville ; 


South Bend; Jo 
sruce Montgomery, 


Indiana Hardwood Association Discusses 
Practical Manufacturing Problems 


Hauling Costs with Teams and Trucks 


W. B. Montgomery talked on the subject of 
hauling and the relative cost of teams, trucks and 
rail freight. He made some general prelimi- 
nary statements to the effect that teams can 
be used economically for short hauls, say ten 
or twelve miles, because it is necessary to 
team the logs out of the woods before loading 
them on to the trucks, and by going on with 
the horses there is avoided the labor of un- 
loading and reloading. On a unit of fifty or 
sixty miles it is much cheaper to haul by trucks 
than by railroad. Mr. Montgomery then in- 
vited the audience to ask questions, as he be- 
lieved it would be easier in that way to get at 
the things the men wanted to know. In 
answer to the quick fire questions he admitted 
that trucks are expensive if road officials will 
not permit their use in winter. He counted 
about 20 percent depreciation, tho he has a 
fleet of five trucks that have averaged 165,000 
miles each. Solid tires stand up better than 
pneumatics. He uses trailers part of the time, 
but they are hard on the trucks. He considers 


5%-ton trucks standard for his purpose. Each 
truck is equipped with a power loader. Trucks 


are sent in pairs with three men; two drivers 
and «a loader. His trucks have never gone 
thru but one bridge, and each truck carries 
running boards. <A round trip of fifty or even 
sixty miles is possible in a day. Repairs on 
the machines are not heavy. Chain drives are 
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all right on the roads but are not good in 
the woods. Mr. Montgomery has forty-eight 
trucks. 


Saws Logs for Grade and Not Quantity 


C. H. Barnaby and W. H. Day talked about 
manufacture by band mills. Mr. Barnaby 
stated that there was no rule about sawing a 
log, as each log is a problem in itself. His 
company saws for grade and not for quantity, 
and the log is turned as often as is necessary 
to get high grade lumber out of it. He likes 
a band mill better than a circular, tho the band 
is more expensive to operate. Mr. Day stated 
that his company had four band mills and that 
it, too, is interested in high grade rather than 
in large quantity. It has not produced much 
plain oak but is a little undecided as between 
plain and quartered now that the prices are so 
near a level. In regard to prices, Mr. Day ex- 
pressed a fervent hope that they will not be 
pushed up to the point of killing business. He 
wants a fair return, but he favors caution 
about price boosting. 

J. V. Stimson echoed this: statement about 
prices. He urged efforts to keep costs down to 


the point where a profit 
is possible at present 
prices. 
George H. 
spoke of the 
mill. 


Palmer 
circular 
A circular saw is 
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better in knotty and 
crotchy logs, and some 
manufacturers like cir- 
cular sawn lumber be- 
cause the circular marks 
make an evener surface for the planer rollers, 

Frank L. Donnell discussed the care of manu- 
factured stock. One evil which he deplored is 
cutting too many logs ahead of the mill. A 
log that is sap rotten or end stained will not 
make high grade lumber. Lumber ought to be 
cared for to keep it from degrading from im- 
proper yard handling, and it ought to be cared 
for with an eye to its particular use. Stock 
ought to go on sticks the day it is cut, piles 
should be well up off the ground on firm bear- 
ings, sticks should be dry and piles should be 
laid so that the lumber will dry straight. It 
often happens that lumber must stay in the 
pile longer than is expected, and for this reason 
every pile should be built with care. A pile 
should have plenty of pitch and should be well 
covered. Thick stock should be piled on thin 
sticks to retard drying and thus avoid surface 
checking. It is well to paint the ends of thick 
stuff, and the ideal way is to pile thick stock 
under sheds. 





Checking and Staining Problems 


John I. Shafer stated that checking and 
staining are serious problems. Sometimes a 
few pieces are overlooked and lie exposed for 
a week before they are put into the pile. They 
are easily picked out by reason of the different 
color, and the buyer gets to thinking somebody 
has cleaned up the yard on him. The question 
of care is as important as the native quality 
of the timber. It is a good thing to specialize 
on a few thicknesses in order that the yard 
may have fair stocks of these few thicknesses 
than driblets of all standard sizes. Mr. Shafer 
laid much emphasis upon the value of careful 
handling and careful loading of cars. The 
general appearance of the stock is bound to m- 
fluence the judgment of the inspector. Where 
mixed cars are shipped, if grades and sizes are 
kept together it makes unloading easier, costs 
little more in labor and creates a favorable im- 
pression. 

T. E. Day spoke on car stock. He stated 
that logs are not now so good as they used to 
be and that in spite of improved methods of 
manufacture there is a large percentage of 
low grade stuff. Timber is getting scarce, an 
it is important that this stuff be utilized. Many 
people do not like to bother with car stock. 
The profit in handling it is not excessive, but 
it offers men work and it utilizes timber that 
otlierwise would be useless. 

John N. Graham discussed the subject of 
lumber as it should come to the planing mill or 
factory. He stated that thin stock was hard 
on planers. Too thick stuff, twisted pieces and 
the like cause delay and loss. To avoid this, 
careful sawing and handling are needed. In 
piling stock it is important to get the stick 
directly over those below and to have a row 
of sticks close to the lower end. , 
Frank R. Shephard spoke from the viewpoist 
of the man who yards the product of the mills. 
He began with a brief defense of the middle 
man as a person who helps develop the market. 
He stabilizes market conditions by buying the 
product of the mills at a time when there 18 0° 
other buying being done. He buys stocks and 
sorts them and thus is able to supply quantities 
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of odd sizes which a single mill could not pos- 
sibly furnish. He spoke of the footishness of 
trying to work off bad stuff in big shipments. 
A few hundred feet of bad stock in a ear will 
mean little profit in money, and it will destroy 
the confidence of the customer. The middle- 
man very often educates the small sawmill man 
in the proper making of lumber. 

A. C. Quixley, of Chicago, made a brief re- 
view of northern markets. Lumber stocks are 
depleted. Tremendous efforts are being made to 
pring in a big stock of lumber, but even so the 
demand will be greater than the supply. Prices 
are likely to remain stable. 

Daniel Wertz stated that demand was good 
and that business had improved wonderfully 
in the last twelve months. He said he wanted 
to get good prices but that he intended to mar- 
ket his stuff. He felt that conditions were 
favorable since furniture and other factories 
are running, and there is not much dry stuff 
available. 

Officers Elected 


The nominations committee named the fol- 


Illinois Dealers Discuss Building, Lien 


VANDALIA, ILL., Jan. 22.—The members of 
the Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at the closing session of its an- 
nual convention held in this city on Thursday 
and Friday of last week, the first session of 
which was covered on page 62 of the Jan. 20 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, expressed 
their willingness to codperate closer with the 
northern retailers to combat what was termed 
‘‘the menacing attitude of the As- 
sociated Building Contractors’’ 
which organization they feared 
might eliminate the small contrac- 
tor and retail dealer, and signified 
their intention to help the State 
association to bring about redress 
of alleged abuses centering around 
the lien law. <A resolution was 
adopted which will probably lead 
to the establishment of a legisla- 
tive ‘‘listening post’’ at Spring- 
field. 

The 
elected : 
_President—John BK. Bruso, Collins- 


ville. 
Archibald, 


following officers were 


Vice 
Cairo, 

Directors: Three years—Herbert 
H. Sonneman, Vandalia; Joseph H. 
Mallonee, Harrisburg. Two years— 
Isaac Hill, Lawrenceville. One year 
—Ben Perrin, Johnston City. 

It was decided to hold the 1924 
convention at Effingham, Ill. 

The first speaker at Friday’s ses- 
sion was W. G. Joyce, who re- 
counted that in the brief space of 
three years the Associated Building Con- 
tractors had been organized with a membership 
now totaling 3,000. He declared that this or- 
ganization designs to squeeze out the small 
contractors and retail dealers. The big con- 
tractors believe, he declared, that they should 
buy material from the manufacturers as cheaply, 
if not more cheaply than the dealers buy. The 
speaker did not question the logic of this claim, 
viewed from the contractors’ side, but he em- 
phasized that manufacturers prefer to transact 
business with the retail dealers. ‘‘These men 
are our friends,’’ said Mr. Joyce, ‘‘and will 
work with us rather than with the contractors, 
if we give them the opportunity. So, my idea 
of a solution of the problem is to get closer in 
touch with the manufacturers, and by all means 
take more interest in State association work. It 
1s only thru the State association that we 
may hope to obtain at Springfield what is 
rightfully ours.’? 

A. C. Gauen, of Collinsville, declared that the 
State association is on the job, and that the 
time has arrived when every dealer in_the 
State should get behind this organization. Poli- 
ticians, he emphasized, naturally cater to groups 
having the greatest numerical strength, and it 
18 by reason of laxity on the part of the 
dealers in not aligning themselves with the 


president—-O. B. 
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lowing candidates, who were elected: 


President—H. Brooke Sale, Ft. Wayne. 

ne ee Richardson, Indian- 
apolis. 

First vice president—Frank L. Donnell, Greens- 


urg. 

Second vice president—William H. Day, New 
Albany. 

Directors—C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle; J. V. 
Stimson, Huntingburg; C. H. Kramer, Richmond; 
Claude Wertz, Evansville; T. B. Coppock, Ft. 
Wayne; James Buckley, Brookville; John N. Gra- 
ham, Franklin; Walter H. Crim, Salem; Roy Amos, 
Edinburg; John I. Shafer, South Bend: Bruce 
Montgomery, Frankfort; A. J. Smith, Decatur; 
W. W. Knight, Indianapolis; Frank Shephard, 
Indianapolis ; Frank Reynolds, Rushville; John H. 
Kitchen, Columbus; Geo. H. Palmer, Sheridan ; 
and Robert H. Hallowell, Indianapolis. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The resolutions committee reported a resolu- 
tion to the effect that the convention had 
missed the leadership and fellowship of Presi- 
dent Sale and offering its hopes and prayers 
for his speedy recovery. It expressed thanks 
to the Claypool Hotel, the Atkins saw people 
and the Lumber Insurance agency. The At- 
kins people furnished the badges, and the in- 


State association that they are not numerically 
as strong as the Associated Builders. The small 
contractor is now beginning to think for him- 
self, and it is finally dawning upon him that it 
is the purpose of the big contractor to put him 
out of business along with the small retailer. 

Charles E. Davidson, of Greenville, whose 
views carry much weight among the Southern 
Illinois dealers, and who is a broad thinker and 


Oo. B. ARCHIBALD. 
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effective speaker, would not quite agree with 
others in the demand for a repeal of the lien 
law, declaring that there is nothing wrong with 
the law; Thomas Jefferson is the father of it. 
What is needed, he stated, are laws that will 
aid the wage earner, the common people, to 
build homes, and if the lien law were not in 
existence the. home builders would be at the 
mercy of unscrupulous dealers and contractors. 
Mr. Davidson continued: 


What we need more than anything else is not 
a repeal of this law, but effective organization, 
aggression and beneficial legislation. We can not 
hope to accomplish anything by remaining, as in 
the past, a purely social group, gathered once a 
year for a good time. As you all know laws are 
made in committee rooms, and in my experience I 
have found these committees not only approach- 
able but eager to learn every phase of any legisla- 
tive proposition they have under consideration. So, 
the duty of bringing about a happier condition of 
affairs is to keep in close touch with these law 
making bodies. ‘They are all gentlemen, they will 
listen to you. It is your own fault if you do not 
establish this important point of contact. 


The sum of Mr. Davidson’s talk was that the 
lumber dealers in the State as a whole should 
center their efforts on the establishment of an 
observation post at Springfield. He did not 
mean that the dealers should stoop to pernicious 
lobbying, but rather to be on the job to look 
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surance agency presented attractive souvenirs. 
Banquet Features 


The banquet was a brilliant affair and in- 
cluded some excellent professional entertain- 
ment. Mr. Donnell called upon E. V. Babeock, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., who made a graceful speech 
in which he affirmed that the lumber business 
is an honorable one. Lumber is not a ‘‘lux- 
ury,’’ as was once stated by an outside speaker 
at a former meeting of the Indiana hardwood 
men. The lumberman earns what he gets. He 
is no profiteer. Mr. Babcock stated that he 
had been in the lumber business for thirty-five 
years and hoped to stay in it as long as he 
could be useful. 

Mr. Donnell then read a telegram from Pres- 
ident Sale, extending greetings to all the mem- 
bership. 

At the close of the banquet a wateh and 
chain were presented to Secretary Edgar Rich- 
ardson from the officers and directors of the 
association as a memento of his beginning his 
twentieth year of service as secretary and 
treasurer of the organization. 


Law and Outlook 


out for their own interests. ‘‘ You are entitled 
to this sort of representation,’’ he declared. 


Legislative Committee Appointed 


The outcome of the discussion was the ap- 
pointment of a committee by the retiring presi- 
dent to work out means for the representation 
desired. This committee is composed of A. C. 
Gauen, Collinsville; H. L. Zeigler, Carmi, see- 
retary of the Southern Illinois as- 
sociation, and John B. Bruso, Col- 
linsville, newly elected president. 

During the closing hours of the 
last session there were several talks 
by editors of trade magazines urg- 
ing more intensive study of man- 
agement and cost analysis and 
participation in association affairs. 


Sees Prosperous Era Ahead 


One of the interesting high spots 
of the convention was the enter- 
taining and encouraging talk de- 
livered at the annual banquet by 
Edward R. Litsinger, of Chicago, 
chairman of the board of the Ford 
Roofing Products Co., and inter- 
ested in financial activities of Chi- 
cago. He reviewed the various 
phases of development growing out 
of and occurring since the World 
War. He predicted that 1923 will 
be prosperous for at least ten 
months, and ventured the assertion 
that when a revival does set in he 
would not be surprised if it con- 
tinued uninterruptedly three to five 
and possibly ten years. The only dark cloud, 
he declared, is the European situation, which 
may have considerable effect on the marketing 
of farm products. 


Mr. Litsinger advised the dealers to look 
well to their stocks. He asserted that if once 
the farmer starts to buying, stocks on hand 
will not be sufficient to meet the demand and 
the manufacturers may not be in a position 
later to make deliveries. Just as soon as things 
get under way in the spring the old law of 
supply and demand will regulate the price. 


Banker Says Farmers Are in Good Shape 


Southern Illinois has all the possibilities and 
resources for a banner year. It is an agricul- 
tural section, as well as industrial, and both 
farmers and laboring men are sorely in need of 
homes. It is in the coal and corn belt, pro- 
ducing two very essential commodities. Farm- 
ers are in good shape, according to F. L. Rice, 
president of the First National Bank, of Van- 
dalia. He declared that the worst situation in 
southern Illinois, from the financier’s viewpoint, 
is that the banks have too much idle money. 
This, however, gives assurance that the needs 
of the farmers will be well cared for; money is 
cheap. This, he averred, obtains thruout the en- 
tire southern section of the State. 
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Mountain States Program Was Perfection— 


Pleasure of Ladies Is Expressed in Verse 


CoLorADO SprInGs, Couo., Jan. 22.—As an- 
nounced in the report of the twentieth annual 
convention of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association appearing on pages 58 
and 59 of the Jan. 20 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Fred L. Crissey, of the Crissey & 
Fowler Lumber Co., Colorado Springs, was 
elected president of the association. The other 
officers chosen are: 

Vice presidents: Colorado—C. A. Hunsacker, 
Home Lumber Co., Fort Morgan. Wyoming— 
Hans Larsen, Larsen Lumber Co., Rawlings. New 


Mexico—Charles Proebstel, Santa Fe Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co., Santa Fe. 

Directors: Colorado, first district—-L. L. King, 
King Lumber Co., Greeley ; second district—E. C. 
Bailey, O. L. Davis Lumber Co., Trinidad; third 
district—M. Oscar Moe, Valley Lumber Co., Monte 
Vista. Wyoming—Karl Jourgensen, Keith Lumber 
Co., Casper; Oscar Lamm, Boise-Payette Lumber 
Co., Cheyenne. New Mexico—Kenneth Baldridge, 
Cc, J. Baldridge Lumber Co., Albuquerque. 

Secretary—R. D. Mundell, Denver, (reélected). 


Prizes Awarded 


A feature of the entertainment tendered the 
visiting lumbermen by the Denver Knot Hole 
Club at the Broadmoor Hotel on Tuesday eve- 
ning last was the awarding of prizes to the 
participants in the various contests staged dur- 
ing the convention. The winners in the various 
tournaments were: 

HORSESHOB TOURNAMENT—First prize, carving 
set, F. A. Good, Lincoln, Neb.; second prize, 
thermos bottle, C. L. Fogelman, Gill, Colo.; third 
prize, flashlight, Guy Curlee, Sterling, Colo. 

GoLr TOURNAMENT—First prize, redwood cup, 
Clint Briggs, Caiion City, Colo., medalist, 18 holes, 
score, 71; second prize, silver cup, C. E. Alter, 
runnerup, score 73. 








Drivinc Conrest—First prize, golf bag, Clint 
Briggs, 188 yards; second prize, golf hose, Claude 
Richardson, 187 yards. 


Convention Notes 


The ladies of the visiting lumbermen feel 
very kindly toward the Springs people, who 
treated them with the best of hospitality. Mrs, 
Harry Nutting, at the Knot Hole Club enter- 
tainment told the thanks of the ladies in verse: 


In Behalf of The Ladies 


In behalf of all the ladies 

I’ve been asked to say a word. 
At a lumbermen’s convention 
Woman’s voice is seldom heard. 


So be patient for a minute 

I’ll not keep you very long, 

We just want to say our “Thank you” 
And we want to make it strong. 


We just love to tag our husbands— 
Love to share with them their fun— 
Love to meet in their conventions— 
Learning all the things they’ve done. 


We have not learned much of shingles, 
Might not know a 2x4, 

But we know the worth of friendship 
As we never did before. 


Every day has been inspiring, 
Memory will always bring 

Just the fondest recollections 
Of the ladies of the Springs. 


To our gracious hosts this evening— 

For the best time of our lives 

Will you accept the hearty thanks 

Of the lumbermen’s sweethearts and wives? 


‘¢Sitting in’’ at the 
meetings were the two 
lumber queens of Colo- 
rado, Mrs. Charles Hich- 
enberger, of Cheyenne 
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Wells, and Mrs. N. M. 
Reese, of Broomfield, 
fine, competent looking 
women both of them, 
and actively managing 
lumber yards in their 
respective towns. 

Douglas Malloch, Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, felicitated ‘‘em’’ that so many 
had arrived so close to Pikes Peak without 
being ‘‘busted.’’ He spoke on the subject of 

‘“‘The Average Man.’’ There was no such 
thing as the average woman, they were all 
above it. Of the several and sundry enter- 
tainments of 

The Denver Knot Hole Club given in honor 
of the retail lumbermen and their womankind, 
perhaps none have ever reached that perfection 
of detail witnessed at the Broadmoor during 
this convention. They furnished all 

The contesting prizes, except the golf cup. 
There were some five trophies distributed to 
golf sports and two more for the horseshoe 
pitchers. It was 

Common talk that the Broadmoor was hotel 
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1—Russell Weaver, Genoa, Colo. 


2—J. E. Wallen, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Denver, referee Knot Hole Club horse shoe tournament. 


3—(Right) Bob Shearer, Denver; (Left) Art Crissey, Colorado Springs. 4—F. A. Good, Lincoln, Neb. (and his father—left—of Colorado 


Springs), winner of the first prize trophy in the horse shoe pitching contest presented by the Denver Knot Hole Club. Score: 


Placed 


18 ringers; displaced 5 ringers; topped 3 ringers; pitched 6 matches, won all. 5—(Left) C. E. Biggs, winner; Elmer McPhee, Denver, 


chairman of the Knot Hole Club golf tournament. 6—Neal Davenport, Salida, Colo. 


7—Hank Hoch, Yuma, Colo. 


8—(Left to right) 


Dick Weller, Greeley, Colo.; Earl King, Greeley, Colo.; C. A. Barton, Boise, Idaho; C. W. Gamble, Boise, Idaho; Tom Hurst, Arvada, 


Oolo.; Claud Richardson, Denver. 9—(Left to right) D. C. Gibson, Canon City, Colo.; C. E. Biggs, Canon City, Colo.; Clyde Biggs, Grand 
Junction, Colo.; Clarence Kurtz, Grand Junction, Colo. 


SNAPSHOTS TAKEN AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE MOUNTAIN STATES’ LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, BROAD- 
MOCR HOTEL, COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., JAN. 15-17, 1923. 
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Its loca- 
tion, some four miles from Colorado Springs, at 
the foot of Cheyenne Mountain and near the 
entrance to the North and South Caiions, con- 
spired to blend art and nature in one supreme 
setting. Among those who are ever-present was 

D. C. Donovan, of Donovan Lumber Co., Long- 
mont, Colo., who at one time was president of 
the association, and at all times active in af- 
fairs pertaining to the retailing of lumber. 
Mr. Donovan has been reading 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (and its ante- 


cedents) for thirty-seven years, and knew Colo- 
rado when it was a young State indeed. Among 
those one may see with wonderful regularity 
at conventions is 

H. C. Hoch, of Fort Morgan, Colo., whose 
percentage of attendance is high. Of the twen- 
ty conventions which have been held by this 
association, Mr. Hoch has registered at nine- 
teen. 

Colorado Springs papers, especially the Ga- 
zette, covered the convention in a very competent 
way—a goodly number of cuts were used by 


them with advantage to tell the world ‘‘ Who’s 
Who.’’ 

The first golf prize (won by Clint Briggs) 
was: presented by the Mountain States asso- 
ciation. It was a large eup, turned and pol- 
ished, from a redwood burl; certainly a unique 

PANAMA CANAL tolls paid during November 
totalled $1,264,441, for 312 vessels, breaking all 
records both for number of ships and amount 
of money collected in one month. 


Northern Pine Producers See Marked Improvement— 
Review Activities—Co-operate on Standardization 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 23.—In his ab- 
sence and over his previous protest, T. A. Me- 
Cann, of Minneapolis, was made president of 
the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
at the annual meeting in the Radisson Hotel 
this afternoon. The action was taken by the 
association after President A. J. Taylor, of 
Cloquet, talked down a proposal that the pres- 
ent officers be elected to serve another term. 

Other officers and directors were elected as 
follows: 

First vice president—F. H. Bartlett, Drummond, 

jis. 


Second vice president—J. F. Wilson, Cloquet, 
Minn. ; ; 

Treasurer—R. W. Wetmore, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Secretary—-W. A. Ellinger, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directors—DBD. L. Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn., 
northwest Minnesota district ; R. M. Weyerhaeuser, 
Cloquet, Minn., Lake Superior district; T. S. Whit- 
ten, Virginia, Minn., Wisconsin district. 

Committees are as follows: 

Bureau of Grades—J. F. Wilson, chairman, Clo- 
quet, Minn., Lake Superior district; R. G. Chis- 
olm, Minneapolis, Minn., northwest Minnesota 
district; T. S. Whitten, Virginia, Minn., Wiscon- 
sin district. 

Railroad—A. G. Kingsley, St. Paul, Minn., Lake 
Superior district; F. H. Bartlett, Drummond, Wis., 
Wisconsin district; A. A. Adams, Chicago, Ill. 

Legislative—A. W. Clapp, chairman, St. Paul, 
Minn.; T. S. Whitten, Virginia, Minn.; H. C. 
Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 

Forestry—A. W. Clapp, chairman, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Henry Oldenburg, Carlton, Minn.; R. G. 
Chisolm, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The association closes the year with a balance 
of $15,623.02 in the treasury, according to R. 
W. Wetmore, treasurer, whose report showed 
that receipts were $44,038.41 and disbursements, 
$28,415.39. 

Secretary’s Report 


Improvement over 1921 and a total member- 
ship of nine companies are shown by the report 
of W. A. Ellinger, secretary. A part of his 
statement follows: 

The year just closed showed a marked improve- 
ment over 1921 in the northern pine industry. 
Both production and shipments exceeded those of 
the preceding year by a wide margin. In spite of 
the handicap of a serious car shortage last fall 
when the demand for lumber was at its highest, 
shipments by far exceeded production, and our 
annual stock sheet shows a decrease of 57,000,000 
feet in stocks on hand compared with a year ago. 
With business generally on a more sound basis and 
the buying public showing confidence in the sta- 
bility of the new price level, we have every reason 
to look forward to the new year with confidence 
and optimism. 

Since our last annual meeting the Border Lum- 
ber Co. (Ltd.), Fort Frances, Ont., joined the 
association, making our membership nine. 

In accordance with the action taken at our an- 
nual meeting in May we substituted weekly for 
our monthly statistics, and have furnished our 
weekly figures to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association for its trade barometer since 
May 1. Our statistics are now also being used by 
the Department of Commerce in its monthly “Cur- 
rent Survey of Business.” We are glad to be able 
to state that now both member and non-member 
mills report regularly each week with but very few 
exceptions. The reports from non-member mills 
include all firms in this territory that manufacture 
Horthern pine to any appreciable extent. 

ing to the long illness and resulting death of 
Inspector J. J. Cummins in September last, we had 
available last year the services of Inspector R. 
Patchin only, who made ninety-four yard inspec- 
tions, thirty claim inspections against members 
and twenty-one against non-members. Since we 
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discontinued handling claim inspections for non- 
members, our inspector is able to make one yard 
inspection a month at each plant and is also able 
to give fairly prompt service on claim inspections 
to our members. Considering that our members 
shipped nearly twenty thousand cars of lumber 
last year, the thirty claim inspections represent a 
very small fraction of the lumber shipped and 
show that the grades at the mills are made about 
as near right as they can be. 

Our transportation department had an oppor- 
tunity last year to demonstrate its value to our 
members during the most severe car shortage ever 
experienced in this territory. While lumber ship- 
pers were not as hard hit as shippers of some other 
commodities, cars were very scarce for over a 
month and our Mr. Fisher spent most of his time 
during the critical period looking after the inter- 
ests of our members and insisting that we receive 
our just share of available equipment. 

The statistics compiled by the transportation 
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department have proved of considerable value in 
dealings with the carriers and are no doubt of 
equal interest and value to our members. 

The program aiming at the simplification and 
standardization of lumber grades and sizes is now 
well under way. Our association was represented 
at a conference of lumbermen with Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover in Washington, May 22-26, 1922, 
by H. C. Hornby who has since been appointed by 
President Taylor to represent us on the permanent 
standardization committee of lumber manufactur- 
ers. A steering committee with the title of Cen- 
tral Committee on Lumber Standards has been 
established to carry out the program and this com- 
mittee consists of representatives of all organized 
branches of the lumber industry and consumers 
of lumber. Its first progress report has been is- 
sued, and we have mailed a copy of it to each of 
our members so that the report could be intelli- 
gently discussed at our meeting today. 

Our finances are again in a healthy condition. 
The substantial balance carried over is accounted 
for mostly by the fact that production in 1922 ex- 
ceeded estimates made early in the year by over a 
hundred million feet. Furthermore, we paid dues 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion last year at the rate of only 1% cents a 
thousand feet instead of 2 cents as expected. 

E. J. Fisher, manager of the transportation 
department, reported that the only important 
transportation difficulties were those accom- 
panying the five weeks’ car shortage in Octo- 
ber and November of the year, and gave an 
account of his activities in connection there- 
with. He also told of a conference of the traffic 
committee with Western Trunk Line officials 
last February which has resulted in the issu- 
ance, effective Feb. 1, 1923, of a new consoli- 
dated tariff issued to points in southern Illinois 
and Wisconsin. 


Akron Concern Elects Officers 


AKRON, OHIO, Jan. 22.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders and directors of the 
Lyman-Hawkins Lumber Co., held at its of- 
fices in Akron on Jan. 10, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Chairman board of directors, 
H. H. Giesy; president, J. Abendshine; 
vice president, L. B. Lyman; treasurer, J. H. 
Shrefiler; secretary and general manager, W. 
G. Smith; assistant manager, Charles Mueller. 

Mr. Abendshine, who was elected president, 
has been connected with the company practically 
all of his business life, and his elevation to the 
office of president of the company will not be 
a surprise ‘to his many friends. He is quite 
conversant with every branch of the business of 
the company, especially in the millwork end, 
and is considered to be one of the best in- 
formed men in the lumber and millwork in- 
dustry. 


Begins Hearing of Ouster Suit 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Jan. 26.—The hearing 
of the ouster suit brought by Attorney General 
Barrett of Missouri against the St. Louis Mill- 
men’s Association began here today, with John 
P. Larson, seeretary-manager of the association 
on the stand. The case is similar to the suit 
brought against the St. Louis Lumber Trade 
Exchange by Attorney Barrett, who charges 
that the sixteen members of the association 
have combined to control and fix the price of 
millwork. Dorsey W. Shackleford, a commis- 
sioner for the Supreme Court, is hearing the 
proceedings. 
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Hardwood Traffic Activity Has Paid—Lower Log Rates Sought— 
To Charge for Special Services—Favor Repeal of the Rail Act 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 23.—More than 300 
hardwood lumber manufacturers and distribu- 
ters attended the tenth annual convention of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association held 
at the Chisca Hotel this afternoon, beginning 
with a luncheon at 12:30. Flanking President 
S. M. Nickey at the speakers’ table were John 
W. McClure, president of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association; C. H. Sherrill, presi- 
dent of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
(Inc.), and President D. D. Hartlove, of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 

The first official act of the association was 
the adoption, by unanimous rising vote, of 
resolutions of sympathy and respect in connec- 
tion with the death of Ferd Brenner, of the 
Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., of Alexandria, La., 
a prominent member of this organization for a 
great many years and one of the best known 
exporters of hardwood lumber in the South. 
The resolutions were introduced by W. H. 
Russe, secretary-treasurer of the Waterproof 
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Plywood Co., of this city. Mr. Brenner died 
rather suddenly last Saturday mcrning. 


President Predicts Prosperous 1923 


President 8. M. Nickey in his annual ad- 
dress recounted the rapid growth of the asso- 
ciation during the last ten and one-half years, 
showing that it had expanded from twenty-four 
members until it now has more than five hun- 
dred producers and distributers of hardwood 
lumber and forest products enrolled. He as- 
serted that during the three and one half years 
he had been president, he had seen the ‘‘ pendu- 
lum swing from the most prosperous times in 
the history of the industry to the far out-run- 
ning end of the tide and then back with the 
tide to prosperity again,’’ and he congratulated 
members of the association on the fact that the 
coal and railway strikes are behind and that 
‘every indication points to prosperity during 
1923.?? 

After referring to the fact that the railway 
executives have come to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of active codperation with an organiza- 
tion of this character, President Nickey de- 
clared that the Southern Hardwood Traffic Asso- 
iation ‘‘is the one organization in the forest 
products industry that pays handsome divi- 
dends on the money invested in dues,’’ and that 
it ‘stands preéminent at the head of all organ- 
izations within the industry.’’ He urged each 
member to bring in a new firm during 1923, and 
declared that they ought to be able to do this 
with ease if they show prospective members the 
‘money-making possibilities’? which such affili- 
ation carries. 


Too Much Legislation Affecting Railroads 


President Nickey boldly expressed the view, 
in referring to the prospect of further legisla- 
tion affecting the railroads, that there are al- 
ready too many laws and too many regulatory 
bodies attempting to run the railroads, and he 
strongly advocated abolition of the Railway 
Labor Board and removal of the ‘‘ fixed rate of 
return’’ and the ‘‘minimum rate clauses’’ in 
the Transportation Act of 1920. He believed 
it the ‘‘duty of the association to take an active 
and constructive part in revising and eliminat- 
ing these laws and in developing the transporta- 
tion instrumentalities of the country.’’ 

He said in conclusion: ‘‘We should work for 
sane legislative amendments and a freer hand 
for the managers of the railroads, but we should, 
it seems to me, continue opposition to such pro- 
visions as the fixed rate of return to the car- 
riers provided in the Transportation Act on 
the ground that it makes the carriers superior 
to the public, whereas the two should be on an 
equality.’’ 

Secretary Fears Recurrent Car Shortages 


Secretary J. H. Townshend in his annual re- 
port showed that the association had filed 
claims of $228,208.29 during 1922, and that it 
had collected $202,279.50, representing a re- 
covery of approximately 89 percent, by far the 
best showing ever made in both the total and 
the percentage of recovery. He also reported 
a net gain of 81 members, bringing the total to 
507. 

After briefly reviewing the transportation 
situation, or rather the lack of transportation 
during the latter half of 1922, and after com- 
plimenting the railroads on the splendid show- 
ing they had made with the facilities at their 
disposal, Mr. Townshend predicted that, in view 
of the rapid expansion in the volume of traffic 
now being offered the carriers, recurrent car 
shortage and congestion are practically certain 
in the near future. He also called attention to 
the fact that there are numerous embargoes in 
effect in the territory east of the Pittsburgh- 
Buffalo line and that these would be intensi- 
fied in the event of unfavorable weather in that 
region. He believed the carriers willing and 
eager to cooperate with the association in every 
way in facilitating the movement of hardwood 
lumber and forest products, and he urged that 
full use be made of the facilities provided by 
this organization. 


Briefly Reviews Hardwood Rate Case 


Mr. Townshend briefly outlined the part the 
association played in the hardwood rate case 
and in the general inquiry, saying that thru the 
former it had secured a reduction of 3 cents 
a hundred pounds in freight rates from south- 
ern and southwestern territory, and thru the 
latter a reduction of 10 percent, inclusive of 
the 3 cents already mentioned, from the 
basis established Aug. 26, 1920. He emphasized, 
in this connection, that the association, thru its 
formal complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the hardwood rate ease, 
succeeded in making lumber one of only two 
commodities on which general reductions were 
ordered up to that time. 


Association Accomplishments in 1922 


Among the more notable general accomplish- 
ments during the year, Mr. Townshend enumer- 
ated the following: 


Secured extension of the time limit on rough 
material expiring during the first seven months of 
1922. 

Obtained reductions of 3 to 10 cents a hundred 
pounds in-rates on hardwood lumber and forest 
products moving from points in the Southwest to 
upper Ohio River crossings. 

Secured entire elimination of the advance, as 
of Aug. 26, 1920, in westbound transcontinental 
rates, and the establishment of entirely new rates 
to Pacific coast destinations from the Appalachian 
region, thus putting the mills in the latter on a 
competitive basis with those in the South and 
Southwest. 

Brought about a reduction of 12 cents a hundred 


pounds in rates on hardwood forest products moy- 
ing to Virginia ports for export over the Chega- 
peake & Ohio, the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, Nor- 
folk & Western and Virginian. 

Working for Lower Rates on Logs 


General revision of rates on forest products 
moving from the Southwest to Carolina destina-. 
tions, and lowering of rates on rough material, 
including logs, were cited by Mr. Townshend 
as among the more important adjustments pend. 
ing. He said the carriers are now working on 
the proposed establishment of a rate to these 
destinations from the Southwest of 2 cents over 
that from mills in the Valley territory, which 
would result in a reduction of 7 to 8 cents a 
hundred pounds. 

He declared that the cost of handling logs 
and other rough materials to the mills is just as 
high now on a 60-mile haul as it was in 1910 
on a haul of 150 miles, and he asserted that this 
is a vital factor in the cost of lumber, since an 
advance of 2 cents in logs is equivalent to an 
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advance of more than 6 cents a hundred pounds 
in lumber rates. He predicted that present ne- 
gotiations would result in lowering of rates on 
inbound rough material during 1923. 


Offers Aid in Handling Transits 


Mr. Townshend also called particular atteu- 
tion to the rapid growth during the year of 
transit business, as a result of the wide exten 
sion of transit privileges, and emphasized that, 
in order to obtain the greatest possible advan- 
tage of the transit arrangements, members 
should make full use of the transit department 
maintained by the association, which not only 
keeps a proper record but which also balances 
tonnage in the most favorable manner. 


Mass of Important Work Handled 


The diversified work of the association during 
1922 is briefly summarized as follows: 

Successfully handled 307 miscellaneous rate ad- 
justments, which necessitated 304 conferences with 
the carriers, the writing of 3,343 letters and the 
sending of 83 telegrams. 

Handled five formal complaints before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, all of which will 
be brought to a successful conclusion. 

Filed eight suspension applications with the 
commission, and obtained favorable results in every 
case. 

Discovered many improper rates in tariffs and 


had the carriers eliminate these in less time than 
is required under statutory notice. a 
Obtained, thru the association’s attorneys 


Messrs. Norman & Graham, Louisville, Ky., 4P” 
proximately 75 legal opinions which were instru: 
mental in saving members thousands of dollars. 
Traced or expedited to destination 8,938 cars, 
involving 41,673 letters and telegrams : reconsigned 
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12,307 cars, which necessitated 52,870 letters and 
telegrams; and quoted a grand total of 523,260 
rates, nearly half of them over the telephone. 

Extensive Service Makes Money for Members 


The association, according to Mr. Townshend, 
added two new district offices during the year, 
at Mobile and Chicago, and thus greatly 
strengthened the hands of this organization by 
placing men at strategic points. 

In conclusion, by way of illustrating the value 
of the association, Mr. Townshend quoted 
Graham Brown, vice president of the Louisville 
district and the largest payer of dues into this 
organization, as saying: 

‘<The Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
js the most valuable organization in the indus- 
try. As long as I am in business I expect to be 
a member. It is the last association from 
which I will ever resign. It is a credit to the 
industry and a big money maker for members.’’ 


Special Services to Be Charged For 

Elliott Lang, treasurer, in his report, showed 
gross revenues of $121,173 and expenditures of 
$128,313, making it necessary for the asso- 
ciation to draw on its surplus funds to the 
extent of $7,140. This surplus was reduced 
from $8,712 in 1922, to $1,571 at the begin- 
ning of 1923. 

The refinancing committee, on the strength 
of the deficit in question, recommended that the 
dues of the association be continued on the 
same basis as prescribed in the bylaws, but 
that a charge be made for special services 
rendered members of the association because 
of the fact that these vary widely. The com- 
mittee pointed out that heavy losses had re- 
sulted from the collection of claims and it ree- 
ommended, in this connection, the following 
schedule of charges on all claims pending as of 
Feb. 1, 1923: 

Ten percent of the amount recovered where all 
claims of members are handled by the association. 

Twenty-five percent of the amount recovered 
where only part of the claims of members are 
handled by this association. 

Fifty percent where shippers turn over claims 
to the association after they have filed them with 
the carriers. 

Exception—Claims on rough material or transit 
shipments, 5 percent of the amount recovered. 


The refinance committee, as a means of in- 
suring prompt financial returns, also offered 
resolutions providing that members in arrears 
in their accounts for sixty days be drawn upon 
by the secretary-manager and that, if the draft 
were returned unpaid, all services might, in the 
discretion of the directors or the executive 
board, be suspended. The resolutions further 
provide that any amounts due the association 
are to be considered a first lien on any claims 
filed for members by the association and in- 
structed the secretary-manager to make proper 
contracts with the members in compliance with 
this provision. Both the report of the com- 
mittee and the resolutions it offered were unani- 
mously adopted. 


Report on Pooling Rail Equipment 

The committee named some time ago to in- 
vestigate the Warfield plan of pooling equipment 
as a means of preventing recurrence of car 
shortages, submitted its report but it did not 
make any recommendations beyond suggesting 
that a committee be appointed to go thoroly 
into this subject and work out some plan with 
the railroads that would lessen, if not entirely 
remove, the chances of such a disastrous de- 
velopment as a repetition of car shortages thru 
which the industry had just passed. The com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that ‘‘ economic 
pressure, the strongest force of all, is working 
toward a solution of this problem.’’ It men- 
tioned, as contributing causes of recent car 
shortages, the strike of the shop crafts, with 
its disorders and sabotage, and the ‘‘ poor man- 
agement or mis-management’’ of some of the 
railroads. It expressed the view that pooling of 
equipment would do little good unless organized 
labor cleaned its own house or had the Gov- 
ernment do this work for it, and it thought that 
some of the railroads which had failed to give 
service during the late summer and fall of 1922 
could learn a valuable lesson from the man- 
agement of other railroads which were in po- 


sition to render service to their patronage at 
that time. 
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Railroad Rapidly Relieving Congestion 


The Missouri Pacific system will be in position 
to clear up the congestion on its lines in the 
southwestern hardwood producing territory 
within the next ten days and to render distinctly 
better services to its patrons. This was the 
cheerful news brought to the association by 
John Cannon, assistant general manager of that 
road, with headquarters in St. Louis. Mr. Can- 
non declared that car shortage is nothing more 
nor less than lack of motive power, which 
causes congestion. Mr. Cannon detailed at some 
length the history of the recent strike of the 
shop crafts, which, he said, came without any 
warning whatever July 1, 1922. He pointed 
out, however, that, while the strike did not 
actually begin until that time, it had been, 
in some measure, in effect ever since the Gov- 
ernment administration of the railroads, when 
organized labor was too much favored. 


The following resolutions were adopted, favor- 
ing repeal of those provisions of the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920 giving the railroads a ‘‘cer- 
tain return’’ and conferring on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the authority to fix 
‘‘minimum rates’’: 


WHEREAS, Section 15-A of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, which provides that the commission 
shall so adjust rates that the carriers, as a whole, 
will earn a given return, is uneconomic and in 
violation of the principles of good government in 
that the carriers, as a class, are sought to be given 
legislative exemption from the effects of natural 
economic law, and at times placed in a position 
superior to that of the publie they serve; and, 

WHEREAS, Said section 15-A of the Interstate 
Commerce Act when applied in conjunction with 
the power to fix minimum rates conferred by sub- 
sections 1, 2 and 3 of section 15, results in rates 
for long hauls which are more than the traffic will 
bear, and takes from the carriers serving such 
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long-haul territory the right to establish and main- 
tain such rates as are necessary to move the 
traffic via their lines, thereby disrupting lon 
established business relations and threatening wi 
ruin the sections of the country that are more dis- 
tant from the consuming markets as well as the 
carriers serving such sections; and, 

WHEREAS, The business fabric of this country is 
founded on free movement of raw materials great 
distances into common markets on competitive 
terms, and the application of the above mentioned 
sections of the Interstate Commerce Act threatens 
to destroy such movement, thereby disrupting the 
very foundation of our national commerce and 
leaving the consumer at the mercy of the nearby 
producer; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the members of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association assem- 
bled in annual convention, the interest of the 
country will be served by a repeal by the Congress 
of the United States of section 15-A of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act, which requires the commis- 
sion to adjust rates so as to give the carriers a 
certain return; and by the repeal of subsections 1, 
2 and 3 of section 15 which gives the commission 
the power to fix minimum rates; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
furnished to the senators and representatives from 
the various States in which are located members 
of this association. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


Walker L. Wellford, of the Chickasaw Cooper- 
age Co., Memphis, was unanimously elected 
president for 1923, while W. E. Hyde, of the 
Hyde Lumber Co., Memphis, was named as gen- 
eral vice president. Elliott Lang succeeds him- 
self as treasurer. 

The new vice presidents in charge of dis- 
trict offices are: 

Cincinnati—S. W. Richey, Richey, Halstead & 
Quick Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Louisville—W. A. MacLean, Wood Mosaic Co. 
(Ine.), Louisville, =” 

New Orleans—W. Brown Morgan, S. T. Alcus & 
Co,, New Orleans, La. 

Helena—C. H. Murphy, Superior Oak Flooring 
Co., Helena, Ark. z 
Chicago—G. H. Holloway, Utley-Holloway Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Mobile—S. B. 
Co., Mobile, Ala. 

Memphis—-W. E. Hyde, Hyde Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis. 

Vice presidents chosen as heads of committees 
are: 

Legislative—W. A. Ransom, Gayoso Lumber Co., 


Adams, Lucas E. Moore Stave 


Memphis. 
Car supply—Robert Bruce, E. L. Bruce Co., 
Memphis. ; 
Export traffic—R. L. Jurden, Penrod-Jurden Co., 
Memphis. 


Rate book—T. E. Sledge, May Bros., Memphis. 

Rate adjustments—John W. McClure, Bellgrade 
Lumber Co., Memphis. ) 

Membership and assessments—Curtis 
Chapman-Dewey Lumber Co., Memphis. : 

Demurrage and storage—R. C. Stimson, Stimson 
Veneer & Lumber Co., Memphis. ; 

Freight claims—E. B. Norman, Holly Ridge Lum- 
ber Co., Louisville, Ky. 

The following directors were elected to serve 
for three years: 

James Edward Stark, jr., James E. Stark & Co. 
(Inc.), Memphis; R. J. Hackney, R. J. Hackney 
Lumber Co., Memphis; C. W. Allen, Waterproof 
Plywood Co., Memphis; C. M. Kellogg, Kellogg 
Lumber Co., Memphis; 8. M. Nickey, Green River 
Lumber Co., Memphis; and Joe Thompson, Thomp- 
son-Katz Lumber Co. 

C. E. Castle, Motor Wheel Corporation, Mem- 
phis, was elected a director for two years to 
succeed Walker L. Wellford, elevated to the 
presidency, and Franklin T. Turner, of the 
Turner-Farber-Love Co., of Memphis, was 
elected a director for one year to fill the un- 
expired term of S. B. Anderson, of the Ander- 
son-Tully Co., (resigned). 

President-elect Wellford, on being escorted 
to the chair, declared he considered elevation 
to the presidency of this organization the 
greatest honor ever paid him by the commercial 
world. He insisted, however, that he could do 
nothing without the active support and codpera- 
tion of every member, but, that with such codp- 
eration and support, the association could ac- 
complish even more than in its brilliant past. 
He concluded with the snappy, characteristic 
statement: ‘‘I thank you and am at your serv- 
ice.’’ On motion of George C. Ehemann, a ris- 
ing vote of thanks was extended to the retir- 
ing president, S. M. Nickey, for the able serv- 
ice he has rendered in behalf of the associa- 
tion during the last three years. 

At a meeting of the directors immediately 
following adjournment, J. H. Townshend was 
reélected secretary-manager, while J. V. Nor- 
man, of Norman & Graham, Louisville, Ky., was 
chosen to succeed himself as general counsel. 


Dewey, 
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Marketing Creosoted Stock Is Distribution Problem 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 23.—At the open- 
ing session of the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Wood Preservers’ Association today T. F. 
Laist, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, delivered an address on ‘‘ The Mar- 
ket for Treated Lumber from the Viewpoint of 
the Lumberman.’’ Mr. Laist dealt with the 
problems of distribution, pointing out some of 
the obstacles that now prevent a wider use of 
creosoted stock. While both retailers, and to 
a large extent consumers, have been convinced 
of the economy of using preserved woods, the 
demand is so limited as to preclude the carry- 
ing of complete retail stocks; hence the most 
feasible method appears to be to provide whole- 
sale distributing yards from which the dealer 
may obtain his needs in less than carload lots 
at reasonable cost. 


Mr. Laist said that the individual producers of 
creosote and manufacturers of creosoted material 
have been doing excellent educational work and 
have had the aid of Federal and State bureaus, as 
well as railroad engineers, technical societies and 
others. He praised especially the work of farm 
journals and the trade press generally in giving 
publicity to information regarding the value of 
preservative treatment. The work of introducing 
creosoted stock ended, however, with the educa- 
tional effort. Now, he said, it looks as if the 
program has ended in a blind alley where no fur- 
ther progress can be made until a means of ef- 
ficient distribution has been devised. He has, in 
his own experience when advocating the use of 
preserved material, been asked where it could be 
obtained and he has had to admit that he could 
not tell. A few experiences of this kind convinced 
him that so far as the country as a whole is con- 
cerned he has been talking about a material that 
is not available. A serious aspect of the situation 
is that a demand has been created without provid- 
ing a means of supplying it. Incidentally he re- 
ferred to the distribution of millions of tamarack 
fence posts treated superficially and sold as creo- 
soted material. These posts of course were dis- 
appointing and the experience of farmers who 
bought the posts made them suspicious of all 
creosoted material. Mr. Laist insisted that if 
brush or open tank material is sold the consumer 
should know what he is buying. 


Questionnaires Sent to Dealers and Distributers 
._ With a view to getting the dealer’s viewpoint 
regarding the marketing of treated stock Mr. Laist 
sent out two questionnaires. In the first he 
asked the following questions: 

“How can the use of creosoted material be in- 
creased? Thru the sale of preserved wood or thru 
the sale of the preservative? Would it generally 
be profitable to a lumber dealer to install an open 
tank plant either for himself or jointly with other 
material yards? Can the material be more eco- 
nomically bought treated or untreated from a 
sawmill and then treated at the plant? Do you 
think wood preserving is of enough importance to 
you as a lumber dealer to justify you in spending 
time and money in educational work having for 
its purpose more extensive use of wood preserv- 
ing?” 

In the second questionnaire the position was 
taken that the wood preserver should tell not only 
the advantages of treated wood, thus creating 
greater demand, but should tell where to obtain 
the material. This would require that the wood 
preserver establish distributing yards or avail him- 
self of those now in existence, so that the material 
could be shipped in small lots with other materials, 
The dealer was asked to comment on the fore- 
going and to give an answer to the following ques- 
tion: “If you could send to a near distributing 
yard for a small order of creosoted lumber when 
called for to be loaded in with other material and 
lumber, would you not consider the possibility of 
building up a trade in this material an advantage 
sufficiently great to justify you in using some effort 
to promote the sale of preserved wood? 


Opinions Grouped for Classification 


Mr. Laist explained that these questionnaires 
were sent out to representative groups of retailers 
and other distributers. In going thru the replies 
he found it practicable to divide them into four 
groups. 

The first group dismissed the subject by saying 
that the consumer was not ready for treated wood 
and that it is up to those interested, not the re- 
tailers, to create a demand. This group, he said, 
is in the minority. In the second group are those 
who have given the subject more thought and yet 
maintain that the demand is not sufficient to 
justify them in stocking up. These dealers object 
to handling treated material because it would 
mean carrying double stocks at prohibitive costs 
This group also states that the consumer who 


really wants the material can get it cheaper di- 
rectly from the treating plant. 

The third group includes dealers who have given 
the subject still more consideration and as a con- 
sequence their replies contain a number of con- 
structive suggestions. From these replies it ap- 
peared that locality has a great deal to do with 
demand, this being true especially of fence posts. 
There is no demand for creosoted posts where cedar 
and other durable woods are needed, and over large 
areas where the farming communities are still 
struggling for a bare existence, the matter of 
first cost is the governing factor. In this same 
group were included those in the larger cities 
where demand is limited owing to building code 
restrictions in respect to foundations and frame 
construction. 

From the fourth group were derived the most 
constructive and valuable ideas, for this group 
included those who recognized the importance of 
making a start. They believe in creating a de- 
mand and establishing machinery for supplying it, 
no matter how small the beginning may be. From 
the replies of this group can be formulated a sug- 
gested program of value. In considering the re- 
plies of this group Mr. Laist left out consideration 
of fence posts and poles since, as a rule, there is 
little difficulty in selling them where there is a 
demand in carload lots. He confined his discus- 
sion to dimension stock. Orders for this material, 
unless for railroad work, docks or similar large 
operations, would consist 
mainly of material for { 
sills, posts, piling, butts, 
blocks, planks, boards for 
hog houses, corn cribs 
ete. 

For orders in carload 
lots it is said that any 
consumer can get as good 
a price from creosoting 
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yards as can the retail 
dealer, this constituting 
one of the latter’s griev- 
ances. He will not make 
much effort to promote 
the sale of a commodity 
when he receives no pro- 
tection from the producer. 
Many hold that it is useless to encourage any sale 
of material at the present state of the market 
both because of the cost and of the uncertainty 
of delivery. 
Large Yards May Carry Treated Stock Later 


Mr. Laist read extracts from a number of replies 
received from dealers. <A large distributing con- 
cern in northern Illinois states that owing to the 
present restricted demand it would appear not to 
be practicable to carry creosoted material as reg- 
ular items in a distributing center. Neither would 
it be advantageous for large dealers operating a 
number of line yards to buy this stock and dis- 
tribute it with their lumber. This concern said 
also, that requirements are usually for specified 
sizes and like sizes of millwork they are not 
known until the specifications are received. The 
time may come, it said, when a greater use of 
creosoted material would justify the larger dis- 
tributing yards in carrying if not complete at least 
partial stocks of sizes mostly used. 

Another large distributer from the same terri- 
tory said that the cost of carrying a stock of 
treated lumber would involve so much of an out- 
lay for yard room as to be prohibitive. It would 
seem, this concern said, that if the manufacturers 
wished to increase distribution they might them- 
selves put stocks either individually or jointly in 
various places where distribution could be made 
over territories using this material and thus carry 
the stocks themselves. 

From a line-yard concern of western Missouri 
came the reply that during twenty-seven years it 
had not made up a single carload from a whole- 
sale distributing yard. Everything it buys is 
shipped direct from the mill and this, the concern 
declares, is true generally of lumber dealers in 
the Southwest. The concern predicted that it 
would be a long time before wholesale yard dis- 
tribution is used in that territory. The same re- 
ply contained the statement that first cost is 
deemed more important by the farmer than perma- 
nency of investment. While teaching the farmer 
to use creosoted stock is difficult, his education 
has begun with creosoted posts. This correspond- 


ent believes that as better barns are built it will 
be possible to add a few creosoted timbers for sills 
to the list of retail stocks, but such timbers would 
have to be shipped with other lumber from the 
mills. 

A dealer from eastern Missouri said he had the 
matter of creosoted stock up for a decade, but that 
the manufacturer was not disposed to back up the 
publicity and exploitation with his own money, 
This dealer offered to stock some of the materia] 
for the manufacturer, but the latter tho he had 
a treating plant at one of his mills could not see 
it that way. 


County’s Use of Treated Stock Led to Farm Use 


A distributer and manufacturer in western Mis- 
souri reported that the retailers thru whom it has 
marketed its output of creosoted material have 
been slow to grasp the idea of prolonging the life 
of any product and are not carrying anything the 
public does not call for. However, when they 
have once stocked creosoted products they have 
found them profitable. This distributer cited one 
yard that stocked a small car of assorted material, 
including piling, bridge plank and poles. This 
yard found thruout its territory there were a good 
many small bridges that the county commissioners 
desired to build of creosoted material and were 
glad to buy it in small quantities. In this way 
the dealer built up a trade that this year has used 
five cars. The county’s example in using creo- 
soted material helped to induce farmers to use 
creosoted posts. So now this dealer has stocked 
creosoted house sills and joists, having learned 
that creosote not only adds to the life of the ma- 
terial but keeps the rats away. ‘The chief problem 
cited by this distributer is that of getting the 
dealer sufficiently versed in the value of creosoted 
products to pass the information along to pro- 
spective users. 

From southern Ohio came the opinion that a dis- 
tributing yard in that territory would be a good 
asset because it would help the dealers to supply 
the farm trade which, however, does not take 
kindly to creosoted timbers because of the price. 

A Minnesota dealer thought that a market could 
be worked up for sills, floors, paving blocks ete. 
among the farmers, but that the latter could easily 
rig up their own dipping tanks for fence posts. This 
dealer thinks he could not profitably have a tank. 
He believes that the farmer should be encouraged 
to buy pressure treated material, but he does not 
see how promoting wood preserving is of vital 
interest to the lumber industry. 


Line Yards Might Ship Mixed Cars to Branches 


An Iowa dealer thinks it would be practicable 
for a line-yard dealer to buy mixed cars and dis- 
tribute in that way. It would not, in his opinion, 
be practicable for the wholesaler to stock creosoted 
posts for the reason that the retailer handles them 
on a very narrow margin and if he were compelled 
to pay a profit to the distributer besides the 1. c¢.1. 
from the distributing point to his yard this would 
prohibit his buying at wholesale. It might be, 
however, that the wholesaler would get a wider 
margin on treated posts than on untreated posts. 
This dealer remarked also that much advertising 
is lost because no means is provided for supplying 
the material advertised. In his opinion the only 
way a distributer could operate on a_ profitable 
basis would be for the manufacturer of treated 
posts to make the distributer a price lower than 
the ordinary carload price to the dealer direct. 
Then the dealer would be out only the difference 
between the delivered price and the 1. c.1. freight 
from the distributing point. 

An eastern Missouri dealer replied that in his 
opinion there is not sufficient demand in his terri 
tory to justify rigging up to do the work. He has 
found, however, that a gmat many purchasers of 
lumber in a small way are impressed with the idea 
of buying wood preserver and treating the lumber 
themselves. 

A Louisiana dealer replied that the reason Ce- 
ment has supplanted wood is not that dealers have 
been careless, but it is due to the educational 
campaign carried on by the cement people. This 
dealer believes it far better to have the stock 
treated in a plant equipped for penetration and 
he declared that dealers would gladly handle such 
items of creosoted stock as will benefit the public. 
but they feel that the creosoting interests should 
help make the sales easy. 

A northern Illinois dealer is of the opinion that 
wholesale yards should be the distributers of cre0- 
soted lumber. The reason the retailer is not stock- 
ing treated lumber is that he has to deal with 
two different parties; first, the mill, and then the 
creosoting company which may be hundreds of 
miles from the mill. He thinks the idea of cre0- 
soting should be sold to the millman so that the 
latter will install a creosoting plant at the mill. 
This would enable the mill to ship mixed cars of 
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treated and untreated stock. A Minnesota dealer 
replied that tho there is a considerable dock trade 
in his territory the creosoting plants sell direct 
to the consumer. A Michigan dealer said that a 
large quantity of creosoted lumber could be sold if 
means were provided for getting it in a reasonable 
time from a distributing point. It might be that 
in a short time there would be enough calls to 
warrant a single yard in the larger cities in carry- 
jing a stock from which others could draw their 
supplies. This dealer expressed a willingness to 
push the sale of treated stock when it can be 
readily obtained. A Minnesota dealer declared 
that so long as each buyer calls for a different 
specification it will be impracticable to stock 
treated lumber. 

Mr. Laist said that tho these replies on the 
whole are not encouraging, he felt optimistic, not 
only regarding the future of the industry, but 
regarding the support that the wood preservers 
will receive from the retail lumber dealers. He is 
convinced that the average supply dealer in the 
puilding material business is willing to progress 
and is as alert to the needs of the public as any 
other merchant. From the replies received he in- 
ferred that locality would have much to do with 
the success of a venture in creosoted material. 
This suggests that the producers would have to 
select several promising localities in which to 
start intensive campaigns for introducing treated 
material, at the same time making a stock of 
commonly used sizes readily available thru con- 
veniently located distributing yards. Under such 
circumstances the producers perhaps could afford 
to stock up retail yards. In closing Mr. Laist said 
that he wished to assure the association that it 
would always receive the hearty coéperation of the 
lumber industry as a whole, and also that the more 
enlightened and progressive men in the field ap- 
preciated the importance of its work. 


Wood Preservers Review Progress 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 23.—The American 
Wood Preservers’ Association opened its annual 
meeting in the St. Charles Hotel this morning, 
with more than two hundred members in at- 
tendance and others coming in by every train. 
President W. H. Grady delivered an address 
reviewing progress during 1922, and discussing 
the outlook and problems of the industry for 
the year ahead. Reports of the secretary- 
treasurer and other officials followed. 

President Grady then introduced Rutledge 
Smith as representative of the American Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. Mr. Smith pre- 
sented forcefully and eloquently the condition 
of the railroads and their troubles. J. S. 
Waterman spoke next, and was followed by 
W. J. Kelleher, of the Southern Creosoting Co., 
Slidell, La., who presented a paper on the North- 
eastern railroad trestle across Lake Pont- 
chartrain. Completed in 1883, the trestle is 
still in excellent condition, with an estimated 
remaining life of thirty-odd years. Its excel- 
lent preservation is attributed chiefly to the use 
of creosoted materials. 

The feature of the day was the talk of Theo- 
dore F, Laist, representing the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association. [A resume 
of Mr. Laist’s talk appears on the opposite 
page.—Epiror. | 

The afternoon session was largely devoted to 
submission of papers prepared by the associa- 
tion’s permanent committees on technical prob- 
lems of the industry. 


Elect Officers, Banquet, Visit Plants 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Or.EANS, La., Jan. 25.—At the final 
business session Thursday, the convention of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association elected 
the following officers: 

President—H. S. Sackett. 

First vice president—F,. J. Stocking. 

Second vice president—S. D. Cooper. 

Secretary-treasurer—P. R. Hicks. 

W. P. Wilsey and E. E. Pershall were elected 
to the board of directors for three-year terms. 
Kansas City was named as next year meeting 
place. Wednesday’s session was featured by a 
paper from United States Forester Greeley, 
read im his absence by R. D. Forbes, representa- 
tive of the Forest Service at New Orleans. The 
theme was ‘ Transportation—the Key to Timber 
Supply and Cost.’? Tonight the association 


will hold its annual banquet jointly with the 
Tie Producers’ Association. Tomorrow its mem- 
bers will visit the plants of the Southern Creo- 
soting Co., Slidell, La., and of the Hines Yel- 
low Pine Trustees, at Lumberton, as guests of 
the two companies. 


Exporters Discuss Foreign Trade 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 24.—President D. D. 
Hartlove and Secretary Harvey M. Dickson, of 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
in annual convention at Hotel Gayoso here to- 
day, showed that foreign trade conditions in 
1922 were as bad as, or worse than, they had 
been for some years, but both stated that all 





Note—A report of the last day’s session 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation will appear in the Feb. 3 issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 











indications point to an early revival of export 
trade in forest products. They emphasized that 
business conditions are improving in the United 
Kingdom, and they also cited the distinct ad- 
vance in sterling exchange as a favoring factor 
in such revival. 

Secretary Dickson, in his report, declared that 
no improvement could be expected in business 
with the Continent in the near future. He said 
that trade with Germany is practically nil and 
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that exporters must wait until continental coun- 
tries have placed themselves on a better finan- 
cial basis. 

About sixty members were present at the 
first session. The entire morning and a good 
part of the afternoon session were given over 
to the annual address of the president and the 
reports of the secretary, G. A. Farber, of Lon- 
don, the foreign representative, and the treas- 
urer of the association. A special committee, 
consisting of Fred Arm, of Chattanooga, Tenn., 
and R. L. Jurden and Franklin T. Turner, of 
Memphis, was named this afternoon to work out 
proposed changes in the bylaws with respect to 
the basis for assessment of membership dues. 

A committee was also appointed to draft 
suitable resolutions in connection with the sud- 
den death of Ferd Brenner, of the Ferd Bren- 
ner Lumber Co., Alexandria, La., one of the 
oldest members of the association and for many 
years an officer therein. Mr. Dickson declared 
that his death had caused a vacancy in the ranks 
of exporters that it would be very difficult to 
fill. 

The delegates are guests this evening at a 
dinner at the Tennessee Club tendered by local 
members of the association. The two days’ 
meeting will be concluded tomorrow. 


Canadians Discuss Shingle Problem 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MONTREAL, QUE., Jan. 24.—The cordial re- 
lationship existing between Canadian lum- 
bermen and their cousins in the States 
was fitly exemplified here today at the open- 
ing of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion convention, which took place in the 
newly finished Mount Royal Hotel, with a 
large number of men in the industry repre- 
senting the United States. The first day’s 
proceedings were at least one-half handled 
by men from the south border and the 
heartiest round of applause of the day was 
earned by gentlemen from the same part of 
the continent. 

S. M. F. Price, of Buffalo, during the after- 
noon session, addressed the meeting, extend- 
ing a cordial invitation to the association to 
hold its next convention in Buffalo at the 
instigation of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
and the White Pine Association of the Tona- 
wandas, with a similar invitation from the 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. Never during 
the fifteen years’ history of the association 
has a convention been held outside of the 
Dominion of Canada nor has an invitation 
been received to change the custom. 

Altho the invitation was not immediately 
accepted on account of other considerations, 
the mover was cheered to the echo and the 
president of the association, A. E, Clark, of 
Toronto, made feeling reply, mentioning the 
great honor conferred by the Buffalo lumber- 
men and Chamber of Commerce, proving his 
contention that the association is becoming in- 
ternational in all its aspects and that it has 
many friends across the border. 

During the day discussion on the merits 
of the cedar shingle as opposed to the pre- 
pared roofing materials caused interesting 
comment from several of the American visitors. 

A resolution intended to strengthen the 
hands of a committee to which is assigned 
the task of carrying out experiments in the 
subject of roof covering, all the lumbermen 
being in favor of cedar shingles, brought to 
his feet H. W. Blanchard, of the Blanchard 
Lumber Co., Boston, strongly supporting such 
a move and urging upon the convention the 
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Note—A complete report of the last 
day’s session of the Canadian Lumber- 
men’s Association will appear in the 
Feb. 3 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. 








merits of the cedar shingle which he declared 
had been barred from certain areas in his 
city, making it extremely difficult to sell. 
Mr. Blanchard is a cedar shingle manufac- 
turer. 

H. V. Berry, of Fort Plain, N. Y., found 
selling shingles becoming less difficult in his 
section thru the fact, as explained by his 
salesmen, that prepared roofings, which for 
the time being had been used, were not living 
up to the claims made for them. 

W. W. Schupner, New York, secretary of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, related an experience in a locality 
where an anti-shingle law had been railroaded 
thru and then was repealed by referendum. 

The resolution dealing with this subject was 
carried without dissenting voice 

With the exception of routine reports and 
several resolutions very little business of 
great importance was carried out the first day 
of the convention. Among the many visitors 
from the States who were warmly welcomed 
were noticed Ben C. Currie, of Philadelphia, 
vice president of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, and Frank F. Fish, of 
Chicago, secretary of the same organization. 


DURING THE LAST school year there was de- 
posited thru-the school savings systems of the 
country $5,500,000, according to a report of 
the American Bankers’ Association. This rep- 
resents an increase of 40 percent over 1921, and 
of 100 percent over 1920. 
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Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association Has Prosperous Year 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—At the twenty- 
fifth annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association yesterday, 
in the Henry Building, the members present 
listened to reports for the last year, heard an 
incisive and memorable address by the chief 
executive, reélected the president and secretary- 
manager, and chose other officers and directors 
for 1923. In the evening there was a dinner 
danee, bringing to a close one of the most suc- 
cessful affairs ever staged by the wholesalers 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

The morning session, which was opened by 
President Sherman L. Johnson at 10:30 o’clock, 
was devoted to reports, as follows: 


Roy A. JOHNSON, assistant secretary—The col- 
lection department collected $75,000 in past due 





accounts for members and other clients during 
1922. 
JESSE I. CuTLeEr, traffic manager—Nineteen 


twenty-two has gone into the record as one of the 
most prosperous years in the history of the freight 
claim department; on account of many changes in 
rates during the last few years, the volume of 
claims filed for the association’s 600 freight claim 
clients had been far in excess of any previous year. 
Mr. Cutler also reported that the twenty-third 
annual re-issue of the Lumbermen’s Freight Rate 
Guide was practically completed, and that with 
most of the contemplated radical changes in rate 
construction over, he looked for comparatively few 
changes in the guide during 1923, as compared 
with the tremendous work necessary on the pub- 
lication during 1922. At present there are nearly 
700 subscribers to the guide. 


EK. M. DEARING, manager association office at 
Vancouver, B. C.—The department made rapid 
strides during 1922. There are now forty associa- 
tion members in British Columbia. Mr. Dearing 
is very optimistic, expecting a large increase in 
membership during 1923. In 1922 Mr. Dearing 
assisted in the organization of the British Columbia 
Wholesale Lumber & Shingle Association, of which 
he is acting secretary-manager. The new organiza- 
tion is affiliated with the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Association. 


Roy A. DAILEY, secretary-manager—In review- 
ing the year’s business, Mr. Dailey outlined the 
gains accomplished by the association, making sev- 
eral constructive suggestions and predicting much 
better progress during 1923. 


W. M. LALor, manager association’s Minnesota 
Transfer office—At that point a tremendous amount 
of work had been accomplished for the members of 
the association, there having passed thru Minne- 
sota Transfer in 1922 abount 10,000 members’ ship- 
ments on which reports were furnished. Mr. 
Lalor reinspected 225 cars of red cedar shingles 
during the year, and rendered many other services 
invaluable to members. 


Friend S. Dickinson, treasurer, spoke in opti- 
mistic terms of the association’s sound financial 
condition, and the prospect of its continuance 
and improvement during 1923, saying: ‘‘I 
think a year from today that my successor, 
whoever he may be, will not find it necessary to 
offer any kind of an excuse or alibi.’ 


President Johnson, in his annual address, 
complimented the members on their loyalty, and 
commended the management on the highly effi- 
cient work accomplished during the year, saying 
In part: 


Go into the history of any successful movement, 
and you will find that it has had its crisis, and 
only lived thru the loyal codperation of the most 
far-seeing of its leaders. Codperation (that’s a 
word which is spelled with two letters, WE) is 
the rational, practical and brotherly means of mak- 
ing all roads wider, smoother and more indestructi- 
ble. If we want to make our vocation what we 
would like to have it, we can do it by loyally and 
publicly supporting our association, thereby add- 
ing to the prestige and authority it has acquired 
during its quarter of a century's existence. We 
should thoroly sell ourselves On the association 
idea, as we can accomplish unitedly that which is 
utterly impossible individually. 


As to our organization, are we helping as much 
as we should? Not one of us! I am sure we all 
feel loyal; but let us act that way, and let others 
See it. You can’t imagine the beneficial result. It 
will mean new life and prosperity in our associa- 
tion. Whose association? Our own! Let’s lose 
the thought that the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation is a rate-making institution for profit, lo- 
cated in Seattle; but that it is actually the 
tangible evidence, the visible manifestation of the 
highest type of moral conduct for the harmonious 


transaction of the wholesale lumber business, and, 
as such, deserves our every-day support. 
Following the annual address, a report was 
read covering the activities of the arbitration 
committee, of which Fred H. Parks, of Parks 
Lawton, was chairman during 1922. It was 
shown that the committee arbitrated thirty cases 
during 1922, painstakingly and seriously going 
into the merits of each controversy. Most of 
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the decisions have been printed in the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, and in that way have been, 
given wide publicity. 


Trustees and Officers Elected 


Trustees for 1923 were elected as follows: 


WASHINGTON—S. L. Johnson, Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co.; L. L. Hillman, Lloyd Hillman 
Lumber Co.; F. S. Dickinson, Colby & Dickinson 
(Ine.); R. P. McKamey, Chicago Lumber Co. of 
Washington; J. E. Morris, J. E. Morris Lumber 
Co.; W. M. Beebe, Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., all of 


. 
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Seattle ; and BE. L. Connor, Connor & Bailey (Inc.), 
Everett. 

OrEGON—C. L. Lindner, Henry D. Davis Lumber 
Co., and C. C. Patrick, Patrick-Anderson Lumber 
Corporation, Portland. 

BritisH CoLumMpia—J. M. Allen, Allen-Stoltze 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver; R. H. Underhill, 
Underhill Lumber Co., Vancouver. 


At a meeting of the trustees immediately fol- 


lowing the adjournment of the stockholders’ 
meeting, the following officers were elected for 
1923: 


President—S. L. Johnson. 

First vice president—Lloyd L. Hillman. 
Second vice president—J. M. Allen. 
Treasurer—R, B. McKamey. 
Secretary-manager—Roy A. Dailey. 





This being the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
association, a banquet attended by more than 
300 lumbermen and their friends was held Fri- 
day evening at the Chantecler, Seattle’s newest 
and largest cafe, and was voted by all present 
to be the most successful party ever put on by 
the association. The party assumed a carnival 
appearance, all attending being furnished with 
caps and balloons, on which was printed the 
name of the association and the membership 
seal prominently displayed. The entertainment 
committee, to whom great credit is due, con- 
sisted of the following wholesalers: Hierony- 
mus Neubert, Hartmann-Neubert Lumber Co.,; 
Cecil V. Gray, Gray Lumber & Shingle Co.; 
George B. Blackwell, Blackwell Lumber Co.; 
Dan V. O’Brien, Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co. 


SHARBAREEERBABBBBABAB: 


St. Louis 1922 Volume of Trade 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—The annual busi- 
ness review of the St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce, as published in the current issue of 
Greater St. Louis, the chamber’s official publi- 
vation, places the 1922 volume of trade in St. 
Louis at $1,326,793,000. Extracts from the 
review follow: 


LUMBER: One hundred and thirty-five thousand 
ears of lumber were handled in St. Louis, valued 
at $110,000,000. Increased residence construction 
caused the greater demand. The lumber business 
has permanently recovered from the era of de- 
pression and the line has been entirely liquidated. 


FuRNITURE: Furniture manufacturers experi- 
enced one of the best years in the history of the 
furniture manufacturing business in this city. The 
last six months of the year showed a remarkable 
increase in business, and most of the manufactur- 
ers will begin the new year with two or three 
months’ orders on their books. Prospects for busi- 
ness in 1923 are especially good. Sales for 1922 
aggregated $19,000,000. Two market periods were 
held by the Furniture Board of Trade in 1922. 
One, Jan. 23 to Feb. 4 inclusive, and the other 
Aug. 7 to 12, when a large number of retail 
buyers visited this market and placed orders. 


Favors Standardization Movement 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 22.—Charles_ B. 
Carothers, well known wholesaler of this city, 
operating as Charles B. Carothers (Inc.), has 
put himself squarely on record as being in 
favor of the use of car ecards showing piece 
tally contents and grade, and to that end has 
had prepared and is sending to the mills with 
which he does business a supply of cards for 
this purpose with a request that they be placed 
in each car loaded for account of his company. 
Mr. Carothers expresses himself as being in 
full sympathy with the present standardization 
movement, and as an efficient distributer of 
southern pine lumber and southern pine serv- 
ice wants to do his part in furthering this move- 
ment. In sending cards to the mills who have 
on their books unshipped orders for his com- 
pany Mr. Carothers states that he will in 
future send a card for each order, and in this 
connection says: 


Some of you no doubt use your own car cards, 
to which we have no objection whatever, but in- 
asmuch as we will be establishing the identity of 
your mill with our customers by the use of our 
mill code in the enclosure at the upper right hand 
corner, so that if the stock is satisfactory our cUus- 
tomer will order some more of the same stock 
thru us, we do not see how any objection can be 
made or how it will hurt your cause to comply 
with this request. 


Shippers who can not see their way clear to 
place these loading cards in cars shipped for 
account of Charles B. Carothers (Ine.), aré 
asked to return them to the company’s office 12 
Memphis. 
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Upbuilding a State’s Agriculture 

Farming is so important a factor in the life 
of everybody that the conditions of agriculture 
and of life on the farm can hardly be left out of 
consideration a moment. There has been so 
much discussion of farm problems and of the 
financial status of farmers since the period of 
deflation set in that some of these temporary 
matters have crowded from consideration others 
of more permanent and fundamental character. 

One fact that has been the chief subject, of 
discussion in this connection has been the vastly 
larger increase in urban population compared 
with rural. More people now live in cities than 
in the country. The reason commonly given 
and accepted for this shifting of population 
from country to city has been dissatisfaction 
with the living conditions in the country and 
with the financial returns from farming opera- 
tions. As a result, the problems of the farmer 
have been the subject of investigation and of 
comment in the press, in the pulpit and in the 
halls of legislation. 

Whenever in the United States any problem 
or set of problems is thus brought into the fore- 
ground of discussion and consideration legisla- 
tion is sure to be proposed as a solution or 
panacea; and so it has been re- 


see ies 


Georgia’s slogan is ‘‘Farm or famish,’’ a 
battle cry that may well be adopted by the 
United States as a whole. Its program is one 
of soil-building, providing on each farm for 
suitable live stock, including the dairy cow, the 
hog and the hen. It provides for the organi- 
zation of the various agencies of the country 
for putting such a program into effect. When 
such agencies are not already in existence it 
aids in providing them and in organizing the 
work. 

Everything done by the Georgia Association 
is directed to one end—to bring prosperity and 
contentment to farmers. Soil surveys, crop ro- 
tations, raising of live stock and expert diree- 
tion and advice are combined to insure success 
for every settler who is willing to work. The 
type of agriculture insisted upon is that which 
insures permanent fertility, at the same time 
that it is so diversified as to give employment 
and income thruout the year. A county pro- 
gram unifies and concentrates the efforts of all 
elements of the community to make farming a 
success and its farmers prosperous. Georgia is 
thus making its people agriculturally minded at 
the same time that it is making them community 
minded; and the State as a whole has be- 
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Community Development Notes 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace and other 
officials of the Government lately witnessed a 
demonstration of the value of picrie acid as a 
farm explosive for blasting stumps and trees 
and digging ditches. The demonstration was 
conducted on the farm of L. C. Probert, at 
Olney, Md., near Washington. A dozen trees 
were blown up by charges of picrie acid, the 
foree of the explosion uprooting and destroying 
them. Mr. Wallace said the demonstration 
showed very clearly the value of picrie acid as 
a farm explosive. He was quite impressed with 
the safety with which it is handled and the 
thoroness with which it does its work. The 
War Department turned over a large quantity 
of surplus picric acid to the Department of 
Agriculture. The cost of this explosive to the 
farmer is 7 cents a pound—the actual cost of 
drying, cartridging, packing and handling the 
explosive—with the addition of the freight 
charges, making it a relatively inexpensive ex- 
plosive. 





PROFITING by the experience of last summer, 
when thousands of tourists passed thru Belling- 
ham, Wash., many of them stopping in the 

city’s auto parks, the park board is 





garding farming and the farmers’ 
problems. Every lawmaking body, 
from township to Congress, has 
taken a try at solving them by 
law. Finally, we have as previ- 
ously in European countries, po- 
litical groupings determined by the 
attitude of legislators upon the 
matter of agrarian legislation. 

In view of the many remedies 
that have been proposed and the 
attempts that have been made to 
bring the return of population, 
prosperity and contentment to the 
rural sections thru legislation, it 
is a relief to find that in one State 
the people of all classes are work- 
ing together to that end without 








erecting two community houses, 
one in Fairhaven Park at the 
southern end of Bellingham and 
another in Cornwall Park at the 
city’s northern end. Each house 
will have kitchen, dining room, 
lavatories and other conveniences 
and will be for the use of auto 
tourists. They will cost approxi- 
mately $2,500 each. Half the cost 
of the Fairhaven Park house will 
be paid by residents of that part 
of the city. Bellingham has grown 
amazingly as a tourist center. With 
the operation of the auto ferry 
from Victoria next spring and the 
opening of an auto road to Mount 
Baker, travel is expected to increase 








the use of compulsion in any form. 
Indeed, the thought must often 
occur to the reflecting mind that 
in a free country voluntary codperation is the 
most appropriate means for achieving any re- 
sults that are desired by the whole community. 
The example of the State referred to is especi- 
ally illuminating because it represents an at- 
tempt to do by voluntary codperation exactly 
what has been undertaken in other States by 
legislative compulsion or at least thru legisla- 
tive aid. 

The State that is thus attempting to work 

out its own economic salvation is Georgia, a 
commonwealth in which 73 percent of the people 
still live on farms. The problem there is not 
to get folks to move back from city to farm, 
but to bring prosperity to the entire State by 
first making tillers of the soil prosperous. 
Georgia’s problem is made more difficult or of 
greater magnitude by the fact that much of its 
land suitable for agriculture is unoccupied or 
inefficiently cultivated. The problem then is to 
get more farmers at the same time that it in- 
volves making better farmers of those already 
on the land. 
_ Georgia has a program, a voluntary associa- 
tion for carrying it out; it has a definite objec- 
tive and a slogan that strikes the keynote of its 
objective. The Georgia Association is defined 
by its president, George T. Betts, of Ashburn, as 
‘fa nonprofit, nonpolitical, nonsectarian, com- 
bined civic and business organization;’’ with 
the avowed objective of realizing a ‘‘Greater 
Georgia.’? The membership of the association 
as stated by the same authority comprises the 
counties that support it and certain honorary 
members, such as the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the State Farm Bureau, organiza- 
tions thoroly in harmony with its purposes and 
co’perating with it. 


Boy Scouts 


come a great proving ground for demonstrating 
the soundness of farming as a business and its 
attractiveness as a mode of life. 


Scouts Build Rustic Cottage 


Boy scouts are builders. They value badges 
that stand for achievement. The Boy Scout 
idea is sound, because it appeals thru the imag- 
ination to the constructive instincts in boy na- 
ture. The scout builds his health, not by think- 
ing of physical strength and vigor but by using 
his muscles and his intelligence in outdoor pur- 
suits that interest him. He becomes a woods- 
man, able to take care of himself in the open. 
He learns the secrets of the outdoor man, the 
use of axe and rope, the reading of signs, the 
building of fires, the cooking of food, because 
these are necessary things in leading the out- 
door life which he likes. The open country im- 
poses a certain discipline, and he learns that 
discipline gladly, because he can see the im- 
mediate usefulness of it. He learns to appre- 
ciate shelter by feeling the need of shelter. 

Boy scouts appreciate picturesque surround- 
ings. And since most men like boys and also 
feel some of the romantic call of the open, 
they are usually ready to help the lads when 
a job comes along that requires mature skill. 
The accompanying picture of the little slab 
house which serves as the headquarters of the 
Seouts in Ames, Iowa, shows the pleasing re- 
sults of a community effort. The materials 
were donated, the vacant lot loaned and the 
house was built practically without cost. The 
house is staunch enough and picturesque enough 
to satisfy the most critical young Daniel Boone 
in this flourishing Seout center. 


built this house from materials donated. 


next summer. 





REPORTING to the Washington 
State College on a wood silo demonstration on 
Fred Henspeter’s farm in Whatcom County, 
County Agent H. B. Carroll stated that the silo, 
10x27 feet, cost $203.35, divided as follows: 
Walls, double layer 44x3% inches, second grade 
flooring, 1,580 feet, $63; three gallons of paint, 
$4.35; 1,700 lineal feet of hoops, $15; hard- 
ware, $8; foundation, 7-foot pit, with cement, 
sand and gravel, $25; roof and chute (shiplap 
and roofing paper), $8; labor, $80. Mr. Car- 
roll stated in his report that during the last 
year his office loaned twelve poultrymen poultry 
house plans of the Shoup design and that the 
buildings constructed averaged $278 each in 
cost. 





To serve humanity means to help it upward 
from plateau to plateau in that steady but 
painful climb toward some sort of a consum- 
mation, to which it has been predestined by 
the power, or force, or impulse that moves on 
the face of the waters, call it Evolution, or 
Destiny, or God, or what you will. That is the 
sort of service that is professional and for 
which the professional margin must be kept 
pure and wide. I think no one will be found 
who will dispute the assertion that libraries 
have a contribution to make to this momentum 
that is driving the race forward. Indeed, I am 
not at all sure that the free public library move- 
ment is not the very particular contri! ition 
that this age has been preordained to make— 
Carl B. Roden, Librarian, Chicago Public Lib- 
rary. 


TEN THOUSAND miles of Federal-aid highways 
were constructed during 1922, and an almost 
equal volume without federal aid, breaking 
all records for road building. 
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Jan 


29—-Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City. Annual. 
29-31—-Southern Forestry Congress, Exchange 
Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. Annual. 
29-Feb. 2—Associated General Contractors of 
America, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 
30-31-Feb. 1—Northeastern Retail 
men’s Association, Hotel Pennsylvania, 
York City. Annual. 
Jan, 30-31—Northern White Cedar Association, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Annual, 

Jan. 31-Feb. 1-2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Jan. 
Jan. 


Jan, Lumber- 


New 


Association, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Annual. 
Jan. 31-Feb. 1—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber- 


Annual. 


Feb. 1—Michigan Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 

Feb. 1-2—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Annual, 

Feb. 7-8—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 

ation, Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky. Annual. 

7-8—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 

Association, Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa. An- 

nual. 


9—National Association of Commission Lum- 
ber Salesmen, Chicago. Annual. 
12—Northern Wholesale Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Milwaukee Athletic Club, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. Annual, 
Feb. 13—North Carolina Pine Association, Demp- 
sey Hotel, Macon, Ga. Regional Meeting. 
Feb. 13—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Dempsey Ho- 
tel, Macon, Ga. 
13-14—-Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 
Feb. 13-15—-Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 
Feb. 14—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual, 
Feb. 14-15—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
sociation, Chisca Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 
nual, 
14-15—Central & Northeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen's Association, Russell Lamson Ho- 
tel, Waterloo, Iowa. Annual. 
Feb. 14-16—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 
14-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 
14-17—-Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. Annual. 


15—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 


men’s Association, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Feb, 


Feb. 


Feb, 


Feb. 


As- 
An- 





Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


cut, Hotel Elton, Waterbury, Conn. Annual. 
Feb. 15—New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, 
Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. Annual. 


Feb. 15—Joint meeting Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association and North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Feb. 17—-Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Boston City Club, Boston, Mass. An- 
nual, 

Feb, 20-21—North Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Commercial Club Rooms, Fargo, N. D. 
Annual, 


Feb. 21-23—Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 


Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Feb. 22-23—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 


Mo. Annual, 
Feb. 22-23—-West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Ruffner Hotel, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. Annual, 
. 23—West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Feb. 27—Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan 


Feb Association, 


Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, Oliver 
Hotel, South Bend, Ind. Annual. 
Feb. 28—Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost Information 


Bureau, New York City. Annual. 

March 1—-Lumbermen’s Exchange of the City of 
Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pa. Annual, 

March 14-15—Seuth Dakota Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Sioux Falls, S. D. Annual. 

March 20-21—Southern Pine Association, 
wald Hotel, New Orleans, La. Annual. 

March 21-22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual, 

March 22-23—National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 
Annual. 

March 24-31—"‘Own Your Home” 
seum, Chicago. Annual. 
April 4-14—Better Homes Exposition, 

Ohio, 

April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Dallas, Tex. Annual. 

April 18-19—Millwork Cost Bureau, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago. Annual. 

April 25-27—National Foreign Trade Council, New 
Orleans, La. Annual. 

May 8-9—Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica, Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 
June 14-15—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 

tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Grune- 


Exposition, Coli- 


Cleveland, 


Date for New Jersey Association 


NeEwarK, N. J., Jan. 22.—The thirty-ninth 
annual meeting of the New Jersey Lumbermen’s 
Association will be held at the Robert Treat 
Hotel, in this city, on Thursday, Feb. 15. It 
will be a one-day session for retailers only, ac- 
cording to the announcement just made by G. 
EK. DeNike, secretary. 

Mr. DeNike says that altho the session will 
be somewhat curtailed in duration, a lot of busi- 
ness will be crowded into a few hours and 
business meetings morning and afternoon will 
be followed by a banquet and social evening for 
everybody, including the ladies. 

The directors of the association at a recent 
meeting decided against holding the 1923 con- 
vention in Atlantic City, which has been the 
mid-winter mecca for the last two years, Ed- 
ward Hamilton, of Paterson, president, will 
preside at the business sessions. 
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Connecticut Retailers Set Date 


DerBy, CONN., Jan, 22.—R. W. Chatfield, of 
the Housatonic Lumber Co., and president of 
the Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecti- 
cut, has announced that the annual convention 
of that association will be held at the Hotel 
Elton in Waterbury on Feb. 15. Mr. Chat- 
field states that this meeting is to be of great 
importance, inasmuch as the proposed affiliation 
with the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation will be decided then, and other mat- 
ters will be taken up of special interest to whole- 
salers, retailers and millmen. A. Schumacker, 
of Waterbury; H. H. Thompson, of Waterville; 
Max A. Durrschmidt, of Derby; N. B. Richards, 
of Manchester, and President R. W. Chatfield, 
‘compose the committee which has in charge ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting. This com- 
mittee assures those dealers who expect to at- 
tend the annual meeting that they will be well 
repaid for the effort and time expended in mak- 
ing the trip to Waterbury. 


National Hardwood Invites Buyers 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
announces that its twenty-sixth annual conven- 
tion will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
on June 14 and 15. The association plans to 
bring together at this convention a substantial 
representation of hardwood buyers, its proposal 
to do so having been submitted to and enthusi- 
astically endorsed by officials of associations in 
the woodworking industry. Every hardwood 
buyer and consumer in attendance will be urged 
to express fully his views on the mooted ques- 
tions concerning hardwood grades, and will be 
invited to relate in detail any experiences on 
which the rules have had any bearing. MHard- 
wood grades will be discussed on the floor, and 
an effort made to determine what changes, if any, 
may be necessary. It is hoped that this open 
discussion by all interested will settle the tem- 
porary disquiet that has made itself felt 
in the hardwood trade. The association will, as 
usual, publish a year book containing the pro- 
gram, and this will be on a more elaborate 
seale than ever before. 


Michigan Travelers’ Annual 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 22.—Special arrange- 
ments are being made by the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of the Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door 
Salesmen for its annual meeting to be held on 
Jan. 31 and Feb. 1 at the Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The Michigan ‘‘Old 
Guard’’ dinner will be held Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 31. A feature of the salesmen’s meeting 
will be a liars’ contest in which three prizes 
will be awarded for the best liars in attendance. 
The prizes will be awarded at the lumberjack’s 
dinner to be held at noon on Thursday at the 
Mandarin Inn. There will be community sing- 
ing and dancing by Oriental dancing girls. 
Immediately after the close of the banquet a 


business meeting will be held at which officers 
will be elected and other business cared for. 


(SARE BEAAEa: 


Program of Southern Forestry Congress 


MontTGOMERY, ALA., Jan. 22.—The program 
for the fifth Southern Forestry Congress to be 
held at the Exchange Hotel here on Jan. 29, 
30 and 31, has been practically completed and 
indications are that the meeting will be largely 
attended. On the first day the governor of 
Alabama will make an address which will be 
responded to by M. L. Alexander, commissioner 
of conservation, of New Orleans, La. An ad- 
dress will also be made by Col. H. S. Graves, 
former chief of the United States Forest Serv- 
ice. The afternoon of the first day will be de- 
voted to discussions on forest fires. The sec- 
ond day will be known as ‘‘ Forest Industries 
Day’’ and will be in the nature of an experience 
meeting to which all lumbermen actually practie- 
ing forestry will tell of their efforts and op- 
portunities they see for others as well as them- 
selves in the practice of forestry. Among the 
speakers will be H. E. Hardtner, president of 
the Urania Lumber Co., Urania, La.; Austin 
Cary, United States Forest Service, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; C. B. Harman, secretary, Southern 
Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Atlanta, Ga.; C. H. Sherrill, president 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, New Or- 
leans, La.; representatives of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., and others. 

The third day will be devoted to talks and 
discussions on State forestry and on national 
forestry. John L. Kaul, of the Kaul Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., will be one of the 
speakers on State forestry. 


Eastern Lumber Salesmen Meet 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 22.—On Friday 
evening, Jan. 19, the Eastern Lumber Sales- 
men’s Association held a meeting in the rooms 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, this city, with 
President W. R. Johnston in the chair. Vari- 
ous committee reports were presented, Charles 
Olsen, chairman of the directory committee, 
stating that his committee had just completed 
and placed in the hands of the trade a classified 
lumber directory showing the names of each 
member with the kinds of woods he sells, also 
the firm he represents and the telephone num- 
ber. After this report a business discussion fol- 
lowed. 


Louisianans Discuss Mill Problems 


LAKE CHARLES, La., Jan, 22.—The Louisiana 
Mill Managers’ Association held its January 
meeting at Elizabeth, La., Jan. 18. The meet- 
ing was presided over by C. C. Sheppard, of Oak- 
dale, President B. H. Smith, jr., being absent. 
About thirty members attended. Manufactur- 
ing was discussed, the committee in charge hav- 
ing mailed to the members questionnaires deal- 
ing with specific manufacturing problems and 
their solution. These were made the subject 
of a roundtable. Owing to the interest dis- 
played, the discussion will be resumed at the 
February meeting, which will be held at Oak- 
dale, La., and will be in charge of C. C. Shep- 
herd, Parrish Fuller, B. F. Musser and C. W. 
Patterson. 


To Move Into New Quarters 


SEATTLE, WasH., Jan. 20.—During the first 
week of February the extensive offices of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will be 
moved from the suite at 425 Henry Building, 
to the top floor of the Stuart Building Annex, 
at 6636-52 White-Henry-Stuart Building. The 


new space is about 150x18 feet, making a total 
of 2,714 square feet of floor space, and forming 
one of the best and most attractive office lay- 
outs ever constructed. West Coast officials re- 
mark with satisfaction that there will be no 
dead space in the new quarters; that each of 
the rooms will have outside light and air, 80 
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that employees who are now obliged to work 
by lamplight will be much relieved;- finally that 
the new offices, which approximate the total 
space of the present quarters, have been secured 
at a more favorable rental. 

On the floor below the West Coast offices, in 
the same wing, will be the new headquarters of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., and 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. The 
new arrangement as a whole will have the ef- 
fect of drawing allied organizations into a 
convenient location for all of them. 


New York Should Grow Forests 


New York, Jan. 22.—The necessity of re- 
forestation, if New York State is to continue 
to produce any part of its lumber supply, was 
the keynote of the annual meeting last Wednes- 
day in the Commodore Hotel of the New York 
State Forestry Association. A joint luncheon 
with the American Forestry Association followed 
the meeting. The speakers included W. B. 
Greeley, United States forester; Gifford Pin- 
chot, governor of Pennsylvania; Alexander Me- 
Donald, State conservation commissioner, and 
Henry 8. Graves. 

Mr. McDonald discussed plans for an intensive 
drive for the reforestation of the State’s idle 
land and told of the preparatory work that has 
been done to start the reforesting work on a 
practical scale. He said that if New York ex- 
pects to continue to have lumber, it must grow 
it. ‘‘We have in this State approximately 4,- 
000,000 acres of idle non-agricultural land suit- 
able for growing forest crops,’’ he declared. 
‘‘Thig land is producing nothing. It is un- 
profitable. If scientifically employed in the 
raising of forests, it could be made profitable 
to its owners and would be of great economic 
benefit to the State at large in providing raw 
material for the continuation of our wood using 
industries.’’ Before this can be accomplished, 
he said, two things must be done: 

1, The owners of the land must be shown that 
there are profits in planted forests. 

2. We must have an equitable system of forest 


taxation. A tax levied every year on a growing 
crop is a heavy handicap upon a reforesting move- 
ment. It taxes thrift and puts a premium upon 
thriftlessness. 


In conclusion he said, ‘‘ As its contribution to 
the reforesting movement the State this year 
will plant 5,000,000 trees, which will assist not 
only in covering bare ground, but also will con- 
tribute to the general campaign of education.’’ 


Standardization Committee Nominee 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., Jan. 23.—Announcement 
has just been made by President E. P. Krum, 
of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Association, 
of the appointment of Charles L. Schwartz, of 
Naperville, as Illinois representative on the 





CHARLES L. SCHWARTZ, NAPERVILLE, ILL. ; 


Illinois Representative on Standardization 
Committee 


Permanent Standardization Committee of Lum- 
ber Retailers. As a member of this committee, 
which has for its chairman Harry J. Meyers, 
of the Brown-Borhek Lumber & Coal Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., Mr. Schwartz will gather the views 
of lumbermen in this section on stardard lum. 
ber sizes, and will help determine to what ex- 
tent the retail lumber dealers of the country are 
a unit or can unite on the question of standard 
lumber sizes. 

The Permanent Standardization Committee 
was created recently by the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association in order to gain 
the necessary information from retailers as to 
their views on lumber standardization, and to 
forward this information to John E. Lloyd, who 
represents the retail interests on the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards. 

In appointing Mr. Schwartz to serve on this 
committee, President E. P. Krum ealls atten- 
tion to the willing spirit and tireless energy 
which Mr. Schwartz has always exhibited, not 
only in association matters, but in any pro- 
gressive move in behalf of the interest of the 
lumber industry. Mr. Schwartz is well known 
to all Illinois lumbermen, having been a former 
president of the association, and at present 
serving as a director of the national association. 


Ohio District Retailers Meet 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 23.—At the January 
meeting of District No. 1, Ohio Association of 
Retail Lumber Dealers, Chairman Edgar Cum- 
mings and L. P. Lewin, president of the Ohio 
association, appealed to the members to sup- 
port the National association, which is in need 
of more money to carry on the work contem- 
plated in its program. The chairman also 
urged the district to have a 100 percent repre- 
sentation at the State convention in Cleveland. 

W. H. Moore, field representative of the Na- 
tional Inter-Insurance Exchange, which is 
sponsored by the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, outlined the work of his or- 
ganization. He explained the plan to pay back 

(Continued on Next Page) 


Northeastern Says “Make It Hum” 


New York., Jan. 22.—It is believed that at 
least twelve hundred visiting lumbermen, in- 
cluding many from Canada, will attend the 
anual convention of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, to be held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, this city, Jan. 30-31 and 
Feb. 1, and, including the local and suburban 
contingents, the total attendance is expected 
to reach two thousand. 


Every one of the three days will be crowded 
with meetings, and discussions will cover every 
phase of the lumber industry. The principal 
speaker will be Senator Copeland, of New York, 
who is regarded as one of the foremost authori- 
ties on immigration. Haley Fisk, president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., is another 
speaker of prominence. 

Entertainment features include banquets, 
theater parties and dances, and an invitation has 
been sent out to the lumbermen to bring their 
wives to New York for the big doings. Sev- 
eral organizations will meet at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania during the three days, and one of the 
chief features will be the big concatentation 
and dinner dance of Hoo-Hoo. 

The convention proper will open Tuesday 
afternoon with an address by J. Albert Mahl- 
stedt, of New Rochelle, the president. Re- 
ports of officers will be read and there will be 
other reports and speeches. G. E. Melliff, of 
the Melliff-MecAllister Lumber Co., San Antonio, 
Tex., representing the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, will talk on ‘¢Selling Completed Build- 
Ing Service.’? Edward L. Raftery will read a 
Teport on ‘‘What the Traffic Bureau is Do- 
ing.’? Frank Carnahan, manager of the trans- 
portation department of the National Retail 
umber Dealers’ Association, will speak on 
Why Pay Your Freight Bills Twice?’’ and 
Adolph Pfund, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, will 
Present a report on ‘‘Urgent National Problems 
‘nd What We Are Doing to Solve Them.’’ 


¢ 


The Metropolitan lumber dealers will be hosts 
of the visiting lumbermen at a smoker on Tues- 
day afternoon, and a bridge party will be given 
for the women guests. A theater party will 
follow. 

EK. F. Hunt, seeretary Eastern Woodworkers’ 
Cost Information Bureau, will lead the dis- 
cussion Wednesday morning on ‘‘Stopping the 
Leaks in the Lumber Business.’? Those who 
will take part in the discussion include George 
Adams, Far Rockaway; J. E. Diwnes, Boston; 
George M. Wilson, Syracuse; W. EK. Ramsdell, 
Hudson Falls; George H. Blakeslee, Albany; 
A. E. Noble, Watertown, Mass.; E. T. Fowler, 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Jack Moss, Goshen, N. Y. 
P. W. Branton, service manager of the archi- 
tectural bureau, will open a discussion on ‘‘Sell- 
ing the Customer What He Wants and What 
the Lumber Dealer Has to Sell.’’? Those par- 
ticipating will be W. T. Butler, Pittsfield, 
Mass.; Hubert Corwin, Riverhead, L. I.; A. M. 
Waterbury, Whitesboro, N. Y.; Alvah F. Stahl, 
Rochester, N. Y.; K. B. Schotte, Amsterdam, 
N. Y.; P. U. Fuller, Cohoes, N. Y., and H. D. 
Stone, Haverhill, Mass. Catherine M. Drown, 
director of publicity, will speak on ‘‘ Woman’s 
Say-So in House Buying,’’ and prizes will be 
awarded in a contest on best advertising and 
selling ideas. There will be a meeting of com- 
mittee and district groups at luncheon. 


‘*Financing of Home Building,’’ will be the 
subject of Mr. Fisk in opening the discussion 
at the Wednesday afternoon session. Other 
speakers will be Frank Chase, Kansas City, Mo., 
‘“How You Can Capitalize Your Local Assets; ’’ 
W. D. Hamilton, Mortgage Purchasing Corpora- 
tion, of New Rochelle, ‘‘Supplying the Miss- 
ing Link.’’ 

Parson Peter Simpkin, of Salt Lake City, will 
make an address preceding the concatenation of 
Hoo-Hoo, which is scheduled to begin at 5 p. m. 
The order will give a dinner following the se- 
cret doings and a dance will come afterward. 


A theater party will be given Wednesday 
night at the Hippodrome. 


‘‘Safeguarding Our Profits,’’ will be the 
subject for discussion Thursday morning, under 
the subheadings (a) How nearly can we ap- 
proach a cash basis of doing business? (b) What 
credit information should be secured from the 
customer? (c) What form of agreement should 
be made as to payments? R. E. Saberson, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Thompson Yards, 
St. Paul, Minn., will open the discussion, and 
the participants will be Frank M. Carpenter, 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; L. H. Chase, Springfield, 
Mass.; George Adams, Far Rockaway; K. C. 
Kvarts, Buffalo; Oliver Veling, Oyster Bay, N. 
Y.; U. M. Carlton, Cambridge, Mass.; Charles 
Baker, Worcester, Mass.; Horace Griswold, 
Binghamton, N. Y.; O. A. Kinney, Cortland, N. 
Y.; Henry T. Lumb, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Ray- 
mond W. Hillies, New York, will speak on 
‘“What An Adequate Bond Law Means to the 
Lumber Dealer.’’? The reports of the resolu- 
tions and nomination committees and the elec- 
tion of officers will conclude the morning ses- 
sion. 

Discussions in the afternoon will include: 
‘<The Inefficiency of Our Present System of 
Distributing Lumber,’’ led by Arch Klumph, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Frederic R. 8. Arnold, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; H. H. Tinkham, Amityville, N. 
Y.; Charles F. Miller, Salamanea, N. Y.; S. E. 
Noble, Watertown, Mass.; W. H. Sawyer, jr., 
Worcester, Mass. ‘‘How Shall We Simplify 
Lumber Practices?’’ led by William A. Durgin, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Discussion by John E. Lloyd, Philadelphia; 
Harry D. Gould, Middletown, N. Y.; James H. 
Miskell, New Bedford, Mass.; Howard Brower, 
Hempstead, N. Y. ‘‘How To Economize in 
Yard Operations and Layout?’’ led by Frank 
Rasmussen, Chicago. 

The convention will conclude with the an- 
nual banquet on Thursday night, at which women 
guests will be present. 
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to members dividends out of the reserve funds 
accumulated by the exchange. He declared 
that the plan of insurance would prove a money 
saver for the retailers who took advantage of it. 

Secretary George B. Wise is making an in- 
vestigation of the feasibility of establishing a 
reserve lumber yard in Cincinnati under the 
auspices of the association. He reported that 
his investigation was not yet completed but 
that he probably would have a final report at 
the next meeting of the district. 


Arkansas Forestry Is Discussed 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Jan. 22.—The Arkansas 
Fish & Game Association went on record as 
supporting a bill which will be introduced in 
the legislature it is said, providing for a State 
forestry organization. The association also ap- 
proved the plan of having the State acquire 
forestry reserves. The principal address at the 
recent meeting of the association, was delivered 
by J. G. Peters, of the United States Forest 
Service. Mr. Peters said that ‘‘nothing is 
being done toward maintaining the productivity 
of the valuable forest lands of Arkansas, out- 
side the protection and management of the 
Ozark and Arkansas national forests, and work 
by a few forward-looking lumber companies.’’ 

Dr. Bradford Knapp, dean of the college of 
agriculture of the University of Arkansas, spoke 
on forestry. Ex-Senator George Vaughn, of 
Little Rock, explained the forestry bill which, 
it is said, will be introduced into the legislature. 
K. E. Kimball, of Russellville, explained what 
the Federal Forest Service is doing in the 
Ozark and National reserves of Arkansas. 


Delegates to Southern Forestry Congress 


Dean Knapp was elected delegate to the 
Southern Forestry Congress in Montgomery, 
Ala., and Mr. Kimball will continue to act as 
secretary-treasurer of the organization. Hamp 
Williams, of Hot Springs, presided at the 
meeting. 

Gov. McRae appointed the following dele- 
gates to the Southern Forestry Congress to be 
held in Montgomery, Ala., Jan. 29-31: Hamp 
Williams, Hot Springs; J. H. Phipps, Fayette- 
ville; Harry KE. Kelley, Fort Smith; P. H. 
Miller, Benton; Junius R. Case, Ruddells; E. 
J. Bodman, Little Rock; J. W. Ones, Plainview; 
W. E. White, Hot Springs; Jim G. Ferguson, 
John W. Allen, A. B. Hill, Little Rock; Dr. 
Bradford Knapp, Fayetteville; Mrs. EK. Bevens 
and J. M. Dyer. 


Florida Home Building Exhibit Plans 


NEw OruEANS, La., Jan. 23.—According to 
officials of the Southern Pine Association, one 
of the most elaborate and comprehensive home 
building shows that organization has had a 
hand in will be held at Jacksonville, Fla., on 
Feb. 12-17. The exposition is to be known as 
the Florida Home Building Exhibit and will be 
conducted by the association in conjunction 
with the retail and wholesale lumber dealers of 
Jacksonville. Arrangements were worked out 
at a conference in Jacksonville last week. 

Tentative plans for the exhibit embrace many 
interesting features. For one thing the entire 
home exhibit of the Southern Pine Association, 
which has usually been shown only in part at 
the various conventions and State and district 
fairs, because of lack of space, will be com- 
bined in one extensive and comprehensive show. 
Special efforts will be made to induce retail 
lumbermen from all over Florida, as well as 
prospective builders, to attend the show with 
the idea that the out-of-town merchants may 
obtain inspiration for conducting similar exhib- 
its in the larger cities and towns of the State 
later in the year. A special ‘‘ Retail Dealers’ 
Day’’ has been arranged for Thursday, Feb. 
15, and invitations have been sent to all Florida 
dealers. A special ‘‘Women’s Day’’ is also 
contemplated, and other features are under 
consideration. 

The local dealers, wholesale and retail, and 
the Jacksonville newspapers are supporting the 
show and giving it much desirable publicity, and 
all the civic and business organizations of the 
city are aiding in making it a success. The fol- 
lowing firms are codperating with the Southern 


Pine Association in getting up the exhibit: 
Dekle Lumber Co., Duval Planing Mill Co., 
Flesher Lumber Co., Florida Millwork Co., J. C. 
Halsema Manufacturing Co., Jacksonville Lum- 
ber Co., Jones Lumber Co., Mahoney Lumber 
Co., McCormick Lumber Co., Putnam Lumber 
Co., Schell-Sasse Manufacturing Co., South 
Jacksonville Lumber & Supply Co. and Wilson, 
Otwell & Cone (Ine.). 

Unique Display at Illinois Annual 

Notable among the attractions of the annual 
meeting of the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ As- 
sociation, which will take place at the Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 21-23, is an art exhibit 
which is to occupy the entire rear part of the 
Elizabethan room, and which should prove of 
considerable interest and value to every conven- 
tion visitor. This exhibit will consist of two 
sections, one to be devoted to farm building and 
the other to town and city building; thus it 
will prove of profit to every retailer, whether he 
gathers his clientele from among the farmers, 
or is situated at a point of greater population 
and handles the building problems that arise in 
cities and towns. In arranging for this exhibit, 
the association is following out its policy of 
trying to make the coming convention, not only 
pleasant but profitable to every lumber retailer 
in Illinois. 


New Secretary for Illinois Association 


La SALLE, Inu., Jan. 23.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the directors of the Illinois Lumber Mer- 
chants’ Association held in Bloomington, James 
I’. Bryan, of La Salle, was employed as secre- 
tary of the association to succeed George Wil- 
son Jones recently re- 
signed. Since Jan. 1, 
1919, Mr. Bryan has 
been executive secretary 
of the La Salle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, which 
position he resigns to 
accept the secretaryship 
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New Secretary Illinois 
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of the Illinois Lumber 
Merchants’ Association. 
Prior to coming to La- 
Salle Mr. Bryan for 
three years was secre- 
tary of the Chamber of 
Commerce in Creston, 
Iowa, his home town. 
He has had long experience in publicity and 
promotion work, was for six years on the chau- 
tauqua platform, and for eight years was pri- 
vate secretary to the late congressman, W. P. 
Hepburn of Iowa, and clerk of the committee 
on interstate and foreign commerce of the 
House of Representatives at Washington. Dur- 
ing the last two years Mr. Bryan has been em- 
ployed by the publicity committee of the IIli- 
nois Lumber Merchants’ Association, during 
which time he prepared a series of forty-eight 
advertisements that were published in a large 
number of Illinois newspapers. Mr. Bryan will 
take charge of the association office in Chicago 
on Feb. 1, and will bring to that organization 
a long experience in publicity and promotion 
work and association endeavor. 


Philadelphia Wholesalers Elect 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 22.—The Philadel- 
phia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
at its recent annual banquet elected the follow- 
ing officers: 

President—R. W. Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill 
& Nixon. 


Vice president—Harry G. Parker, of Rayner & 
Parker. 

Treasurer—Thomas B. Rutter, jr., of Mingus & 
Rutter. 

Secretary—J. A. Finley, of the J. A. Finley 
Lumber Co. 


Directors—W. H. Fritz, T. B. Rutter, jr., R. W. 





Wistar, G. W. Brown, Charles Atherton, Joseph 
P. Comegys, J. A. Finley and H. G. Parker. 
The new chairmen of the various committees 
are: 
Membership—W. R. Johnston. 
Bylaws and rules—C. Franklin Betts. 
Railroad and transportation—Robert G. Kay, 


Inland waterways and Panama Canal—M, 4G, 
Wright. 
Entertainment—J. Randall Williams, jr. 


Before turning over the gavel to his succes- 
sor, J. Elmer Troth, retiring president, thanked 
the membership for the splendid support given 
him during his administration. Over a hundred 
lumbermen attended the banquet. 
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Northwestern District Meetings 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—The Monte- 
video, Austin and Litchfield (Minn.) districts 
held noon luncheon meetings during the conven- 
tion of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion at Minneapolis, last week. The luncheons 
were exceptionally well attended, the program at 
each meeting being short, owing to the fact that 
the convention sessions opened at 2 0’clock each 
afternoon. Those present were much interested 
in the short talks made at each meeting by Mr. 
O’Toole, of O’Toole & O’Toole, accountants, 
Minneapolis, and by F. B. Gibbs, sales manager, 
U. 8S. Gypsum Co., Chicago. 

Mr. O’Toole spoke on the prime necessity of 
cost accounting and told of all the factors 
which must be taken into consideration in order 
to arrive at the correct cost of doing business. 
He also outlined the manner in which the yard 
managers could assist their home office in keep- 
ing the costs down. Mr. O’Toole closed each 
talk with an invitation to the dealers to ask him 
any questions they wished on income tax, cost 
accounting etc., and in that manner gave some 
very good information on questions on which 
some dealers were in doubt. 

Mr. Gibbs spoke on national conditions and 
gave the dealers nine reasons for being optimis- 
tic. Among other things Mr. Gibbs pointed out 
the fact that the enormous building activities 
in the East have been and still are absorbing 
most of the cars shipped from and belonging to 
western points. These cars are being returned 
very slowly if at all and while this lack is not 
yet making itself felt in the West, Mr. Gibbs 
believes that the dealers will be greatly incon- 
venienced in the spring when they need their 
building material. Mr. Gibbs stated that i 
his opinion, it would be wise for every dealer to 
get in all his stock as soon as possible. 

Short speeches were made at the Litchfield 
meeting by O. P. Neuman, Neuman Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, who had not missed a meeting since 
the district was organized; W. A. Hudler, Hud- 
ler Lumber Co., Leighton, Iowa, secretary of the 
Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; Robert Connor, Stokely Lumber Co., Grin- 
nell, Iowa, chairman of the Newton (Iowa) 
district; and C. G. Stoner, of the Interior Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis. 


Made Chairman of Lumber Committee 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 22.—A. A. D. 
Rahn, of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., 
is chairman of the standing committee on lum- 
ber in the new Northwest regional advisory 
board, composed of shippers and their repre 
sentatives, which was formed in the office of 
the Minneapolis Traffic Association Tuesday. 

The purpose of the board is to afford a more 
direct point of contact between shippers and 
the car service division of the American Rail- 
way Association, according to a bulletin of the 
traffic association. The principal object of this 
is to effect such a distribution of cars as_will 
permit the maximum use of railroad facilities. 
The board will obtain advance information on 
production, various markets for products and 
the avenues of distribution to be given the 
American Railroad Association as a basis for 
judging the necessities of car supply. ; 

Mr. Rahn’s first report on the car situation 
will be made Feb. 1 at the first meeting of the 
executive committee. The board will meet bi 
monthly on the third Tuesday in March. 
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Lumber Clubs and Exchanges 


To Push Building in New Orleans 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 22.—At the an- 
nual meeting of the New Orleans Contractors’ 
& Dealers’ Exchange, held last Thursday, Rob- 
ley S. Stearns, the retiring president, said the 
exchange was in position to render its greatest 
service to the construction industry. He pro- 
nounced the building outlook in New Orleans 
very bright, with the prices of material, sup- 
plies and much of the labor ‘‘readjusted to a 
level where no one need hesitate to build.’’ At 
his suggestion, ‘‘ Build Now’’ was readopted 
as the exchange slogan. Frank R. Smith, the 
president-elect, declared that conditions indi- 
eate 1923 will be the ‘‘biggest year in the 
building industry.’’ The policy of the ex- 
change, he added, will be one of ‘‘ greater ag- 
gressiveness. We propose to arouse a spirit 
of cordiality, codperation and closer relation- 
ship between the contractors and suppliers of 
material. We will endeavor to convince the 
public of the desirability of building immedi- 
ately instead of procrastinating. ’’ 


Cleveland Board Elects Officers 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 22.—The Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers has organized for the 
year 1923, with C. H. Prescott, of Pres- 
cott Bros., owners of the Saginaw Bay Lumber 
Co., as president and George T. Barner, of Bar- 
ner-Mead Lumber Co., as vice president. J. V. 
O’Brien, who for years has been secretary of 
the board, was reélected. These officers were 
chosen at a meeting held at noon today by 
the board of directors of eleven members, six 
of whom are hold-overs and five of whom were 
elected at the annual meeting held Jan. 19. 
The newly elected directors are: F. P. Potter, 
of the Northern Ohio Lumber & Timber Co.; 
George N. Comfort, of the George N. Comfort 
Lumber Co.; A. M. Allyn, of the Allyn Lumber 
Co.; N. R. Snell, of the N. R. Snell Lumber 
Co., and Harry Sherman, of the Collinwood 
Lumber Co. In addition to participating in the 
election last Friday, some sixty members of 
the board listened to the reports of officers for 
the last year, and to an address by William 
Frew Long, general manager of the American 
Plan Association, Cleveland, who spoke on ‘‘ The 
Open Shop.’’ 


Nyltas Elect New Trustees 


NEw York, Jan. 23.—The annual meeting 

of the Nylta Club was held last Friday in the 
rooms of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion, with a large attendance. New trustees 
were elected as follows: Robert Ladue, William 
Crombie & Son; N. A. Hoffman, Kells Mill & 
Lumber Co.; Chester Stuart, M. Goodwin & 
Co.; Phillip Bossler, J. R. Tisdale Lumber Co.; 
Wilbur Young, New Rochelle Coal & Lumber 
Co., and Robert J. Camber, Hackensack Coal 
& Lumber Co. All were selected for a three- 
year term. 
: Trustees who hold over are Fred Bruce, Wil- 
liam S. Beckley, Jack Paterson, F. J. Williams, 
Frank Niles and James Thornton, whose terms 
expire in 1924, and Conrad Pitcher, Herman 
Bayer, Wilfred Murchie, G. J. McDonald, Tem- 
ple Tweedy and Louis Pflung, whose terms ex- 
pire in 1925. The full board of directors will 
meet next week to select the 1923 officers. 

J. E. Jones, chief inspector of the Southern 
Pine Association, gave an address illustrated 
with stereopticon views. 

Secretary H. B. Coho announced three con- 
tests in which prizes will be awarded. One is 
for the best paper on Dr. Record’s lectures, 
the second for a paper on lumber merchandis- 
ing, and the third for suggestions as to im- 
provements in lumber yards. 

The program for Nylta for the balance of 
the season was announced as follows: Jan. 26, 
B.C. Bryant, ‘‘Lumber Yard Practice;’’ Feb. 
2, Harry Collins Spillman, personality talk; 
Feb. 9, R. C. Bryant, ‘‘Lumber Yard Econom- 
1¢8;’? Feb. 16, E. M. Morgan, ‘‘Commercial 


Law;’? Feb. 23, Aleot Lange, ‘‘Lumbering on 
the Amazon,?? 


Frank R. Buck, of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, will address the Nyltas on 
March 2. On March 9, Prof. S. J. Reeord, of 
Yale University, will open a spring course that 
will comprise six lectures. Prof. Morgan will 
address the club again on March 30. On April 
13, R. H. Morris, of the North Carolina Pine 
Association, will be the guest of honor. 

Discussions on insurance, cost accounting and 
salesmanship will occupy other nights of the 
club until May 25, when a ‘‘review’’ of the 
year will be conducted. 


PABBA BBAABS 


Metropolitan Club Holds Annual 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—At the annual 
election, dinner and business meeting of the 
Metropolitan Club, Monday evening, the fore- 
most topic, aside from the installation of of- 
ficers, was a discussion of plans for reorganiza- 
tion. W. E. Gibbs, reporting for the ‘‘ Bunga- 
low on the Roof’’ committee, emphasized the 
pressing need for larger and better quarters. 
Mr. Gibbs submitted in rough outline a scheme 
whereby the membership would be increased to 
five hundred, insuring a 
fund of $50,000, of 
which $25,000 would be 
invested in bonds and 
deposited as security as 
a thirty-year lease, and 
$25,000 employed for 
furnishings. It is pro- 
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posed also to raise the 
monthly dues to $4— 
insuring a net income 
in excess of $24,000 a 
year. 

After a general dis- 
| cussion, the plan was 

adopted and numerous 
members signed a pledge whereby they agree 
to subseribe $100 each to the reorganization 
fund. The ‘‘Bungalow on the Roof’’ when 
completed will be an attractive structure on 
the top of the White Building, with view com- 
manding the Sound, the Olympic Mountains 
and the Cascade Range. 

The business session was opened by Roy a. 
Dailey, retiring president. Charles W. Culver, 
executive secretary, read his report, which was 
adopted unanimously, after a highly compli- 
mentary reference to the manner in which he 
had performed his duties. 

Officers elected were: 

_ President—W. T. Douglas, Metropolitan Build- 
Ne aeons S. L. Johnson, Washington Cedar 
& Fir Products Co. 

Treasurer—-Herbert 
accountant. 

Secretary—J. P. Austin, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

Trustees—-_W. M. Beebe, €. C. Bronson, O. A. 
Wadenstein: Dr. W. H. Cumming; hold over trus- 
tees; C. O. Myers, F. E. Arnold. 


Toledo Lumbermen’s Club Elects 


To.epo, Ono, Jan. 22.—The annual meet- 
ing and election of officers of the Toledo Lum- 
bermen’s Club was held Saturday night in the 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce rooms, the main 
purpose of the meeting to elect officers for the 
new year. The following were elected: 

President—Ben L. Stephens, of Ben L. Stephens 
& Co. 

First vice president—Walter D. Schuller, of the 
Witker Manufacturing Co. " 

Second vice president—Aaron L. Kelsey, of the 
Kelsey & Freeman Lumber Co. 

of the 


Secretary-treasurer—Joe Bond, 
righam, J. Meyers, Frank 





E. Smith, certified public 


Swan 
Creek Lumber & Supply Co. 

Directors—Charles 
Parmalee. 

The retiring officers were heartily commended 
for the conduct of their offices during the last 


year, and wholehearted support of the member- 
ship was also pledged to the incoming officers. 

During the dinner some excellent entertain- 
ment was furnished by several local song artists. 
About seventy-five members were in attendance. 


(BABAR AaAB: 


Plans for Eastern Retailers’ Visit 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—At yesterday’s 
luncheon of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, R. 
W. Condon presiding, preliminary arrange- 
ments were made for receiving the Ohio and 
Pennsylvania retailers, who will arrive in this 
city on the morning of Feb. 1. President Con- 
don appointed as entertainment committee S. L. 
Johnson, Washington Cedar & Fir Produets Co., 
chairman; William C. Krafve, Atlas Lumber 
Co.; William C. MeMaster, John MeMaster 
Shingle Co. This committee, which will act in 
conjunction with the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Pacifie Coast Shippers’ As- 
sociation, has been given full authority to com- 
plete details and handle the problem while the 
visitors are here. During the morning the ex- 
cursionists will be taken by automobile to Ev- 
erett, where the lumbermen of that city will 
serve luncheon and provide a local entertain- 
ment. The party will return to Seattle for din- 
ner, and that night will leave by steamer for 
Victoria, B. C., returning Saturday, Feb. 3, to 
Tacoma. ; 


Knot-Holers Prepare for Banquet 


LINCOLN, NEB., Jan. 22.—At the regular 
monthly banquet of the Cornhusker Knot-Hole 
Club held at the Grand Hotel in this city last 
Friday, Secretary Don Critchfield gave an out- 
line of the program that the elub expects to 
put on at the annual Knot-Hole banquet in 
Omaha on the evening of Feb. 14. Mr. Critch- 
field explained that this program will be partly 
made up of a playlet in which three characters 
appear—Charles Gardner, of Omaha, acting 
the part of the ‘‘Salesman;’’ J. C. Blanchard, 
a retail lumberman, of Walthill, taking the part 
of the ‘‘Lumber Dealer,’’ and Hugh Wallace, 
of Omaha, in the part of the ‘‘Farmer.’’ A 
stage, 10x20 feet; will be divided by a par- 
tition in the center, on one side of which will 
be the typical old fashioned lumber office, and 
on the other side the latest and most uptodate 
lumber office equipped with latest adding ma- 
chines, furniture and office systems. 

The three characters will bring out the old 
way of conducting a lumber business and will 
then go thru the actual sales operation, book- 
keeping system and other important points of 
1923 retail lumber business, and by showing 
the contrast it is hoped to bring out some good 
business facts that will ‘‘stick to the ribs’’ of 
the retailers who witness this playlet. 

The following are some of the points that 
will be illustrated and brought out in the play: 

1—Shed equipment. Average stocks. Free de- 
livery by trucks into the country.—‘‘Why I quit it.” 

2—How to keep a close check on a line yard. 
Employee profit sharing. The best bookkeeping 
system. 

3—How to figure the present cost of doing busi- 
ness. Rate of turnover. Should we quit handling 
slow moving, high priced items and side lines, such 
as creosote posts and steel posts? 

4——Millwork sales; are they important? Should 
we allow the millwork salesmen to help us? Are 
the millwork plan books a help or a detriment? 

5—How I keep my average book accounts down 
to $3,000 with sales of $30,000 to $40,000. 

6—Best methods of moving dead stock which is 
eating itself up in interest. 

7—Advertising. 








Discuss Mississippi Forestry 

JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 22.—The feature of 
last Thursday’s meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Club was a talk on reforestation in Mississippi 
by Roy L. Hogue, ex-president of the Southern 
Forestry Congress. Mr. Hogue outlined the 
program for Mississippi he would present at 
the annual meeting of the Southern Forestry 
Congress. He said he favored removing the 
tax from standing growing timber and placing 
a like tax on the manufactured product, thus 
enabling manufacturers to practice forestry. 
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He said the only objectionable feature of his 
tax plan would be the difficulty of determining 
the rate of taxation, and this could be easily 
worked out. He advocated the establishing of 
a fire protection service for this State. 

Carl Faust, of Faust Bros. Lumber Co., hard- 
wood manufacturer, said the bulk of the hard- 
wood timber in this section was owned by specu- 
lators, and if they were permitted to hold this 
timber without taxation it would be impossible 
for the mills to obtain enough logs to operate. 

A. D. Wicks, of Finkbine Lumber Trustees, 
said the chief difficulty experienced in this State 
was the practice of the officials in taxing cut- 
over land when it was not cut absolutely clean, 
as having merchantable timber on it. On this 
account it was impossible to leave enough trees 
on the land to allow it to reseed itself. He de- 
clared the principal handicap to reforestation 
in the South was the razor-back hog. Mr. 
Hogue said many sections in the South were now 
raising sheep and this eliminated the hog men- 
ace as hogs can not thrive where sheep are 
raised. 


To Entertain Furniture Trade 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan, 22.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Cincinnati is preparing to en- 
tertain members of the furniture trade at a 
dinner on the evening of Feb. 5. John R. 
O’Neill, of the Tennessee Lumber & Coal Co., 
is chairman of the entertainment committee and 
under his direction some high class speakers 
are being secured. Every effort will be made 
to make the occasion one long to be remembered 
by all who participate. 


Urges Care in Making Contracts 


New York, Jan. 22.—The National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, thru the board 
of managers of the bureau of information, has 
again cautioned its members to exercise greater 
eare in the making of contracts, both buying 
and selling. Secretary Schupner states that 
recently a number of instances have been called 
to the attention of the association indicating 
that either negligence or carelessness in these 
respects frequently caused losses which could 
have been avoided with proper attention to 
essential contract details. An unfortunate num- 
ber of these disputes has been thru business 
placed with commission men on a basis where 
the stock is not directly sold and billed to the 
party from whom the order is received. 

In its cautionary bulletin the association 
states: 

There are obvious reasons why this is necessary, 
and in some cases referred to the association for 
attention, alleged agreements or correspondence 
between the commission man and his customer 
bearing on the dryness of stock, dressing, thick- 
ness, texture ete., were not communicated to the 


shipper. Complaint was made after stock had 
arrived, and adjustments and allowances were 
necessary. These adjustments, however, neces- 


sarily resulted in losses which might have been 
avoided. 

These statements do not refer to the many 
wholesale commission men who handle their busi- 
ness with such scrupulous care. They are a real 
asset to the lumber trade, because from their ex- 
perience they can assist both shipper and customer 
in clearly understanding order requirements, and 
on such sales an acknowledgment of the order 
sent by the shipper to the customer may be all 
that is necessary. If, however, the commission 
man neglects to fully acquaint both principals with 
all details, the mere sending of an acknowledg- 
ment of order by the shipper to the customer will 
be insufficient to form the basis of a good clear 
contract, and in those cases the shipper can only 
protect himself by the assurance of a clear under- 
standing direct with the customer before ship- 
ment is made. 


Zoning Ordinance Now in Effect 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—The zoning 
ordinance recently passed by the city council 
has become effective, and will be used in regu- 
lating construction thruout the city. It now 
is necessary for each applicant for a building 
permit to file with the building inspector a com- 
plete set of duplicate plans. He also must file 
plans showing the arrangement of the lot on 
each side of the proposed structure, and of the 


lots adjoining, showing the type of construction 
on those lots. 


The Realm of Hoo-Hoo 


Best Concatenation in Years 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 22.—At the Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation held last Wednesday night 
in connection with the Indiana retailers’ con- 
vention the following nine candidates were ini- 
tiated into the order: Robert S. Lynch, local 
manager of the Darlington Lumber & Coal Co., 
Darlington, Ind.; Thurl G. Morrissey, of the 
H. LL. Wilson Lumber Co., Indianapolis; Clark 
Irbin Ferrier, manager of the J. O. Ferrier 
Lumber Co., Culver, Ind.; Burtsal Monroe 
Forbes, treasurer and general manager of the 
Forbes-Hubbard Lumber Co., Indianapolis; 
Sam Harrison Cozine, of Cozine Bros. Lumber 
Co., Louisville, Ky.; Warren Thomas Lyon, of 
the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., Indianapolis; 
Ira Ernest Lyon, manager of the sash and door 
department of the O. D. Haskett Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis; George C. Spiegel, secretary and 
general manager of the G. M. Spiegel Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Indianapolis, and Robert 
Witmer Monger, president of the Monger- 
Gampher Co., Elkhart. There were three rein- 
statements. 

The Nine in charge were: Snark, M. M. EI- 
ledge; Senior Hoo-Hoo, Alex Hamilton; Junior 
Hoo-Hoo, Charles W. Spiess; Bojum, H. C. 
Scearce; Scrivenoter, O. E. Crawford; Jabber- 
wock, A. H. Engler; Custocatian, W. H. Stein; 
Arcanoper, Paul W. Bowman; Gurdon, Burt W. 
Ellis. 

There were about fifty old cats present, and 
the old timers say it was the best concatenation 





Organization meeting of Hoo-Hoo Club of St. 
in years. M. M. Elledge is Junior Hoo-Hoo of 
the Supreme Nine. Julius Seidel, of St. Louis, 
Past Supreme Snark, was one of the distin- 
guished visitors present. 


Big Concatenations in Prospect 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan, 20.—Donald H. Clark, 
Bojum of the Supreme Nine, authorizes the 
announcement that R. L. Bayne, secretary of 
the Spokane Lumbermen’s Club, has been ap- 
pointed Vicegerent Snark for the Spokane dis- 
trict. In that capacity, Mr. Bayne will have 
complete charge of a big concatenation to be 
staged in that city Feb. 15, during the annual 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion at the Davenport Hotel. Attending the 
concatenation will be Maj. E. G. Griggs, of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, past 
Snark of the Universe and High Priest of 
Osiris. A large attendance is expected from 
all parts of the west side, and in particular, 
J. E. Manley, president of the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club, has called off the regular meeting 
during that week, in order to be in Spokane. 

In Tacoma, George J. Osgood, Vicegerent 
Snark, plans a concatenation in connection with 
the assemblage of the Osirian Cloister at a date 
not yet fixed. Maj. Griggs, as High Priest of 
Osiris, will preside during the mysteries, and 
assurance is given that the gathering of notable 
figures in Hoo-Hoo will make a concatenation 
at that time highly successful. These two 
events will take place early in the spring. 


Organize Hoo-Hoo Club of St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—Harry M. Willhite, 
president of the Willhite Lumber Co., was 
elected president of the Hoo-Hoo Club of St, 
Louis at the permanent organization meeting 
held last night in the Gatesworth Hotel, St. 
Louis’ newest hostelry. Mr. Willhite headed 
the ‘‘Pussy Cats,’’ or the red ticket, which put 
over all of its candidates but one after a lively 
campaign. 

In spirit with the times, women were per- 
mitted to vote in this election, the first occa- 
sion when the right of suffrage was given to 
women in a Hoo-Hoo meeting. They all took 
advantage of the privilege, adding interest to 
the election. 

Laurent M. Tully was campaign manager for 
the winning ticket, while Otto Pfeffer directed 
the campaign of the ‘‘Tom Cats,’’ or blue 
ticket. The feature of the campaign was the 
campaign literature sent out by both sides, in 
which a spirit of friendly rivalry was shown. 

The other candidates elected were: Vice 
president, Fred Christmann, president Christ- 
mann Lumber & Veneer Co.; secretary-treasurer, 
Clarence C. Mullen, manager St. Louis office 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. Directors: J. C. Ander- 


son, Gideon-Anderson Lumber Co., and Julius 
Seidel, president Julius Seidel Lumber Co., 
the latter being the only member of the blue 
ticket that was elected. 

J. H. Allen, president Sterling Lumber Co. 
and Sterling Hardwood Flooring Co., presided 
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Louis, held at the Gatesworth Hotel, on Jan. 22 


at the dinner and meeting. Mr. Allen did yeo- 
man work in organizing the Hoo-Hoo Club and 
as a temporary officer has been working hard 
to get the club started off right. He is largely 
responsible for the successful start the club has 
had. 

Short talks were made by Mr. Seidel, who 
was referred to by Mr. Allen as the John Wana- 
maker of the lumber trade, and Mr. Tully as 
the ‘*Bobby Burns’’ of the industry. The can- 
didates also spoke. Mr. Allen read a telegram 
from W. 8. Dickason, Snark of the Universe, 
welcoming the club and expressing hope for 
its success. A telegram of congratulation also 
was read from L. R. Putman, managing diree- 
tor of the American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 

An official weleome from Mayor Kiel of St. 
Louis came thru John H. Gundlach. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Tully, a telegram 
was sent to Emerson D. Tennant, Past Snark 
and past secretary-treasurer of Hoo-Hoo, ex- 
pressing the wish that he may be successful in 
the lumber association field in the Pacific coast, 
where he now is located. 

There was dancing and other entertainment 
features to add to the enjoyment of the eve- 
ning. The entertainment committe was com- 
posed of R. M. Morriss, chairman; Hal 8. Ball 
and Hubert Whitaker. 


THE AMOUNT of new life insurance purchased 
during 1922 was $9,300,000,000, an increase of 
$600,000,000 or 7 percent over 1921. 
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Lumber Movement for Two Weeks* 
Production Shipments Orders 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 
Southern Pine Association............-sseseeseccececes 62,881,335 64,471,913 79,782,444 56,017,152 64,590,120 59,881,140 
Ee, ES. ucie tia ede a sacs ee we Saws detaued ese Caeumac aaa 67,641, "293 73,048,799 85,968,540 59,624,964 111,986,532 75,422,484 
A errr er eer ricer ye eer ee ce apecenamecancee 130,522,628 137,520,712 165,750,984 115,642,116 176,576,652 135,303,624 
wast Coast Lumbermen’s Association................... 64,647,968 66,187,169 77,412,634 59,174,397 73,369,049 48,434,919 
Te SAMMUT. <0 01a 4 red gr ela foie A SIH es eee RGA era a Fie ori Ola Tae 76,277,325 75,430,563 100; 319, "912 64,353,149 116,155,139 63,372,996 
WHIM, S38 oc cra aC ae SORA ee Mawes nace hes ane ca cones 140,925,293 141,617,732 177,732, 546 123,527,546 189,524,188 111,807,915 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association............... 8,382,000 7,958,000 16,372,000 13,305,000 14,400,000 13,800,000 
MANES NOE irae ow wid od Wale beer a ae a Ee ain a wei mise 6/8 ofa wala eras 9,265,000 8,136,000 21,012,000 16,702,000 19,325,000 15,375,000 
WMGE 2 Co Re EUR ace Caw Rares ue aS on RMA EEC ae Raw 17,647,000 16, 094, 000 37,384,000 30,007,000 33,725,000 29,175,000 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Assn.... 4,309,000 1,067,000 4,778,000 2,411,000 6,603,000 1,753,000 
e MEMNES PO n ica 2 bop bible SHER CEE © ble NS ere wie dla ee eee we miee cee No Report No Cut No Report 2,643,000 No Report 1,456,000 
NRE ER MG ee tans aie aera ean be! Are. da aa GI RETO 5, 054, 000 3,209,000 
Galifornia. Redwood Association... 0.6.6 c6cscciessecucews 4,764,000 6,438,000 6,185,000 5,023,000 8,702,000 4,903,000 
abi ao exaha sievdia etale dated oa wie ala Aaa a eae eter a aace 7,459,000 6,886,000 8,791,000 5,566,000 16,056,000 6,329,000 
MRNRR old dog rcs ater ar ae Aa ea ee ee 12,223,000 13,324,000 14 "976,000 10,589,000 24,758,000 11,232,000 
worth Carolina: Pitie AssaciatiOn. «<2... .5<es desc c ees ae 4,103,049 4,429,065 5,105,719 3,027,331 4,788,068 4,983,531 
MM SEN citar ac a ate iate a an uraia ater ae Aa Oia ete ae at eon 6,171,015 8,551,762 6,869,966 7,248,598 4,807,272 7,230,836 
WUE areas trae ee x Wn Oe ee ae eee ac ele ake a ea wae aaa 10,274,064 12,980,827 11 '975,685 10,275,929 9,595,340 12,214,367 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn.... 1,920.000 800,000 1,431,000 936,000 1,513,000 1,521,000 
WAHL EG hue ea die cincae DiAGUcuarwawewadaereacecewianae> 1,702,000 2,765,000 2,194,000 2,175,000 2,642, 1,974,000 
UEREEOE) © ook RAGE RAED CR DREAMS RAR ERAN OEM apele oe be 3,622,000 3,565,000 3,625,000 3,111,000 4,155,000 3,495,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............. 8,439,100 No Report 6,966,500 No Report 6,054,000 No Report 
EN xn hare a sda aad eder a GLAM La Wa Gia ROO Ld Se eT 7,278,400 No Report 7,947,300 No Report y f No Report 
ORR id cole ows a acecdimecee Mee ndae daca ae tea ee ewes 15,717,500 14,913,800 12,701,000 
Total for one week (Cut, Shipments and Orders)........ 175,794,033 174,818,124 233,102,718 158,312,711 277,618,943 171,160,316 
Total for two weeks (Cut, Shipments and Orders)........ 335,240,485 326,169,271 431,136,015 298,206,591 457,638,180 306,436,906 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn., Jan.-Nov., 1922 
EPPAMCRUCUAMERE. oer ds cida oa a oace HA ole OME Bore Selo ore acd Bale wre eTTS 122,405,000 140,250,000 117,701,000 131,646,000 No Report Not Reported 
BARE COOKE io cia crave Messe une e ile a ence owe wl aun eMail 56,387,000 58,054,000 No Report Not Reported 
Grand Total. (Cut and Shipments)... ... 6c. cc 514,032,485 466,419,271 606,891,015 429,852,591 


*The 1922 figures begin with the week ended Jan. 14. The 1923 figures are for the corresponding period—the week ended Jan. 13. Compiled 
by The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 20.—Direct sales of Douglas fir, Jan. 8 to 13, inclusive: 











——Sales—— Prices — Sales. Pe 2 8 oe 
V. g. flooring, 1x4— No. Feet No. High Low Spread Common, No. 1, SIS— No. Feet No. High Low Spread 
UN daixsa ba pare ee eee eee 11 73,000 4 $57.00 $52.00 $5.00 Wee esccatnes ceceaes 69 708,000 8 $21.50 $17.50 $4.00 
ee eee ere &1 398,000 11 56.50 48.50 8.00 Eee tutewsiccwadannccces 22 131,000 6 23.00 18.00 5.00 
“ 3 maa st a sea a sei ita at 12 113,000 4 44.00 40.00 4.00 Dimension, No. 1, S&E— 
S. g. flooring— eey , 
4" No.2 and better...... 25 129,000 4 41.00 38.00 3.00 2x4", 12-14" «0... ee eee eee 99 323,000 4 20.50 17.50 3.00 
I Gila ee baca seeks 8 46,000 6 39.50 33.00 6.50 ) | Meee ere Cer ce 89 273,000 4 22.50 19.50 3.00 
¢” No. 2 and better...... 27 87,000 5 44.00 41.00 3.00 BG atdkueign ta canals 63 158,000 4 23.50 20.50 3.00 
2 eeny re 12 56,000 5 42.50 38.00 4.50 Oe ee eat oe 36 69,000 3 23.50 21.50 2.00 
Pg ye 1 ig cee 74 318,000 9 41.00 37.00 4.00 al ~~ at ae " ey - ae.ee oe ay 
0 an¢ DOTEOT wc ccsece « ’ ° of, le 26-32’ 9 9 
oe asnathaensanist aia 9 72,000 4 33:50 31.00 2.50 Me Reeneorness . Oe 3-27.00 24.00 3.00 
Drop siding, 1x6”—- _Lath— 
No. 2 and. better: o.scccc 95 611,000 9 44.00 39.00 5.00 Wie -cvandnctiacedarcdawenes 21 350,000 8 5.75 4.35 1.40 
ROO dae a Wee ala ela was 18 145,000 5 38.75 35.50 3.25 PICs Vi kee eee Cees 6 660,000 2 5.00 4.75 25 





California Redwood Data 


SAN FRANctsco, Cauir., Jan. 22.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
California Redwood Association’s statistical re- 


Southern Pine Barometer 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 22.—For the week 
ended Jan. 19, Friday, one hundred twenty-nine 
mills report as follows to the 


The West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 20.—For the week 
ended Jan. 13, 135 mills report as follows to 


the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: Southern Pine 











port: 
Feet Association: Member mills reporte t 
Production ..- 76,277,325 16% below normal Percent Percent tena snouioe 
Shipments .. - 100,319,912 14 % below orders | of pro- of ship- No. of of pro- (estimated) 
Orders ....... 116,155,139 52% above production 7Cars Feet duction ments a — — . duction Feet 
New business— Production . ..... i) eee RT ee croduction ... 15 459,00 100 9,700,000 
Water delivery— Feet Feet | Shipment .. 3,831 89,120,553 118.99 ..... Se... (ee se ae 
BRU. re aicncie Soest 31,787,304 Orders— Menaived 15 16,056,000 215 20,900,000 
PE va omicvxe teannunas 12, — Received. . 5,456 126,922,928 169.47 14242 | On hand.::: 14 73,119,000... 1,002,000,000 
Total water (38 percent of total). 43,975,139 pric ste 17.942 417,384,746" Detailed Distribution for Week 
i INU ND. ass aver skiccnennicceies 72,180,000 ai oe perenreee cerns. Seo ne” = sae 
Pau AAR See e eRe Seem e CoRR eR ees ARAN — _— euiias 15 mills 15 mills 
—_ da , showed increase 9.96 | Northern California* ...... 3,246,000 7,125,000 
Total NSE ci ervrae nessa ee LOR CRRRSS 116, 155, 139 *01 ders on hand ' hows d an increase of 9.96 Southern California*® 3,015,000 3,175,000 
Shipments— percent during the week. MMIII is coxevnonanasees 15,000 59,000 
Water delivery— Feet Feet _ TAs a basis for, ¢ arload, the average load shipped NE o tsteecsvarenesaes 1,675,000 2,441,000 
St er eee 29,050,439 in December, 23,263 feet, is used. WORGMEUN ati ase wedounnns eanira 840,000 3,256,000 
WY vets vinkevuwecnnns 12,079,473 rr 
Presncrcnncaints Total ......-6e 0. eee eeee ee. 8,791,000 16,056,000 
Total water (41 percent of total). 41,129,912 ° . 
Rail, 1,97 REIS, Oe Oe ae ee 59,190,000 W *North and south of line running thru San 
i3 cars 2 estern Pine Analysis Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


+ Nevada, 
tAIl other 


Arizona, 
States 


Oregon and Washington. 
and Canada. 


RPE Cee COCO CC 100, 319,912 


Total shipments 


Unfilled orders— PORTLAND, OrE., Jan. 20.—The Western Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 











Domestic COPE ii cecccesesoncs 154,255,334 = et hn: dee dee seache-anial te, 0 fee 
BEDOEE cc cccccecccccsecesseeseee 72,885,075 feet ows reports for the week ended Jan. lo ° eye 
nad AR eeireelneet seine 9,446 cars | forty member mills: To Manufacture Car Decking and Siding 
— —Percent of — 
fhe BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 23.—The Acme 
7 M Cars Feet duction ments | Lumber & Coal Co. has just installed a new 
North Carolina Pine Production... .... 12,678,000... we ee planing mill and concentration yard at Brantley, 
The North Carolina Pine Association makes yt *970 «= *24,262,000 191.37 ..... — oc bey ao of ee at 
t = . sa whic ant wi manufactured almost ex- 
pd following analysis of figures reported by Received.. +882 | +22,050,000 173.96 90.88 chadedy ear decking and ear siding, the decking 
fty-three mills. for the week ended Jan. 13: On hand. .¢4,833 120,825,000 ...-. «+++. to be all of longleaf, while the siding will be 
Percentages of aie mixed longleaf and shortleaf pine. H. B. 
Production *Of these shipment totals, local sales took 15 © , ee 
p Nor- Ac- Ship Last | cars, and a total footage of 387,000. Sargent, sales manager, states that in addition 
reduction Feet mal tual ments week ¢Local order are not included as, in case of | to decking and siding the plant will produce 
Actual 7,599,015 66 retail sales from mill yards, order is practically | a small amount of dimension and boards, and 
Normal... 11,490,000 synonymous with shipment. with the timber available the plant has a sup- 


Shipments, . 


8,475,966 74 111 
Orders , 
———s 


5,747,272 51 76 68 


“Twenty-four mills reported last week. 


ply of material sufficient to guarantee a life of 
five years at least. The sales will be handled 
thru the Birmingham office. 


Bookings for the week by thirty-nine identi- 
cal mills were 113.12 percent of bookings for 
the previous week. 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 








Report Charges Price Fixing 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. The Federal 
Trade Commission tonight issued to the press 
a summary of a report which it has transmitted 
to the Senate and House covering the activities 
of the Western Red Cedar Association, Life- 
time Post Association and Western Red Cedar- 
men’s Information Bureau, all of Spokane, 
Wash. 

Announcement is made that the report was 
prepared at the request of the Department of 
Justice ‘and is one of a number of reports by 
the Federal Trade Commission with respect to 
lumber associations. ’’ 

It is added that twelve of these associations 
or groups of associations were investigated. 
These reports have been transmitted to the De- 
partment of Justice from time to time since 
January, 1921. ‘‘In the case of the more im- 
portant associations,’’ it is stated, ‘‘ reports 
were simultaneously submitted to Congress and 
made public.’’ In the latter connection men- 
tion is made of the Southern Pine Association, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association and 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

The charge brought against the three cedar 
associations is that of price-fixing. It is de- 
elared that the ‘‘evidence is of such a nature 
as to show that prices are agreed upon and 
fixed by these associations from time to time 
thru the medium of meetings called for the ex- 
press purpose of discussing price changes or by 
means of correspondence and conference be- 
tween principal manufacturers.’’ 

Data on which the report was based were ob- 
tained chiefly from the files of the three asso- 
ciations named, according to the commission, 
together with the files of W. M. Leavitt, presi- 
dent of the Western Lumber & Pole Co., who is 
said to be ‘‘the director of the activities of 
these organizations. ’’ 

As in the past, the prepared summary is de- 
signed to uphold the findings of the commis- 
sion. It is quite brief, and quotes only from 
a few papers. Some portions of these are 
omitted. Some of the quotations seem to make 
it clear that prices were freely discussed from 
time to time, and that price lists were issued, 
which probably will not be disputed. 

The Western Red Cedarmen’s Information 
Bureau ‘‘compiled and published statistics of 
various sorts,’’ says the published summary in 
conclusion. ‘‘The members of the two associa- 
tions furnished it with reports of their sales, 
showing prices etc. The primary purpose of 
these reports was to keep the members from 
quoting less than the published price lists.’’ 

Just how the commission knows this was the 
‘‘primary purpose’’ of these reports is not 
stated. No paper is quoted from to substantiate 
the charge. 

Apparently the investigation was made in 
April, 1920, or nearly three years ago. At that 
time, it is stated, the officers of the Western 
Red Cedar Association were: President, R. G. 
Jones, Lost Creek Cedar Co.; vice president, 
J. M. Montgomery, Sandpoint Lumber Co.; 
secretary-treasurer, J. E. Seaman, Spokane, 
Wash. 

The officers of the Lifetime Post Association 
at the time of the investigation were: Acting 
president, Frank Ewing, of the C. F. Ewing 
Co.; secretary, G. A. Clark, Spokane; directors: 
E. T. Chapin, E. T. Chapin Co.; Beecher Hitch- 
cock, and H. J. Searl, Northern Cedar Co. 

The Western Red Cedarmen’s Information 
Bureau is described as ‘‘in reality only a 
name under which certain information is pub- 
lished for the benefit of the members of the 
Western Red Cedar Association and the Life- 
time Post Association.’’ The commission, dis- 
cussing the working of the Information Bu- 
reau, says: 

It is not incorporated and has no organization. 
W. M. Leavitt, president of the Western Lumber 
& Pole Co. and the principal factor of the two 
associations, operates the Western Red Cedarmen’s 
Information Bureau. Statistics covering the sales, 


9« 
23. 


inventory of stocks ete. are compiled and pub- 
lished by Mr. Leavitt for both associations. The 
costs of publication are assessed against the in- 
dividual members of the two associations. 

A list of members as of April, 1920, is ap- 
pended. No explanation is found in the pub- 
lished summary as to the reason for the long 
delay in transmitting the report to the Depart- 
ment and Congress and making it public. 


Passes Employees’ Insurance Bill 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The House of 
Representatives today passed the Underhill bill, 
which was substituted for the Fitzgerald bill, 
providing for compulsory insurance for em- 
ployees in business establishments in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia outside of the Government 
service. A workmen’s compensation law cover- 
ing the Federal service was passed long ago. 
This bill extends to private employment, and in 
a letter addressed to members of the House 
today Elliot H. Goodwin, resident vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, strongly protests against governmental 
interference in business, as contemplated in this 
measure, : 

Mr. Goodwin warned members of the House 
that this bill ‘‘would definitely commit the 
Government to a policy of encroachment upon 
matters properly within the scope of private 
business endeavor.’’ 

The protest had no effect whatever, and the 
bill was passed and sent to the Senate. 


Mea aEaazagRaEaa: 


Home and Foreign Trade Summarized 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—Domestie and 
foreign economic conditions are summarized as 
follows in a statement issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce Saturday, based on latest 
information received by cable and otherwise: 


DOMESTIC CONDITIONS—-The measures of busi- 
ness movements for December which have come 
to hand at the Department of Commerce this 
early indicate exceptional activity for the year-end 
month. A marked increase in the receipt of 
foreign wool; heavy consumption of silk; a new 
record since 1920 in pig-iron production ; a larger 
output of coal and coke; very heavy car loadings : 
a record in December building activity; and the 
largest volume of retail sales ever recorded are 
among the favorable factors shown by these figures. 
Unfilled orders of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion declined slightly for the second month since 
the recent peak reached in October. In the trade 
this is taken as indicative of better deliveries and 
sustained production rather than of a falling off 
in volume of orders received. Steel ingot produc- 
tion declined slightly. The total, prorated to 100 
percent of the industry, amounted to 3,178,000 
tons in December, compared with 3,303,000 tons in 
November which was the largest monthly output 
since October, 1920. December car loadings totaled 
838,948 cars, a decrease of about 108,000 from 
November but the largest December loadings on 
record. December sales of the two largest mail 
order houses totaled $32,185,000 or $3,150,000 
more than in December, 1921, and $700,000 more 
than in December, 1920. Sales of three large 
10-cent stores amounted to $43,447,000 in Decem- 
ber, compared with only $37,532,000 in December, 
1921, and $33,574,000 in the same month of 1920. 


FOREIGN CONDITIONS—European cables to the 
Department of Commerce show that the general 
situation in Spain continues favorable. Recent 
developments have strengthened the position of 
American exporters in this market. Spanish con- 
sumption of American raw cotton is increasing 
and American drilling machinery is being used in 
petroleum operations in northern Spain. The eco- 
nomic position in Germany was uncertain even 
before the Ruhr occupation, with costs of pro- 
duction rising rapidly and wages out of line with 
the cost of living. At the end of December the 
note circulation exceeded a trillion marks. Inter- 
nal prices have been rising rapidly in Poland, but 
in spite of the violent advance manufacturing and 
commercial business, except in leather goods, has 
been satisfactory. The large textile mills are 
operating at capacity. Conditions in Finland and 
other Baltic states appear to be much improved 
particularly in regard to currency, which has been 
fairly well stabilized in Finland, Latvia, and Es- 
thonia. The foreign trade balances of these coun- 
tries are much more favorable than at this time 
last year. Conditions in the Balkan states con- 
tinue depressed mainly from political causes. 
Cables from the Far East show encouraging im- 
provement. The Japanese monetary crisis appears to 
have been passed and money is easy at lower dis- 
count rates. The cost of living has decreased 4 
percent; and both imports and exports are in- 
ereasing. In China, trade is waking up, and 


es, 


the Chinese 1uaritime customs revenues for the fuy 
year 1922 exceeded those of 1921 by 4,000,009 
taels. All foreign obligations based on the customs 
revenues have been met in full. Eight new Amerj. 


can firms have opened offices in Shanghai. Condj 
tions in Australia continue encouraging. Bank 


deposits are increasing. Both imports and exports 
are increasing, and exports are showing an excess 
over imports for the first time since June. 


Chamber Urges Passage of Ship Bill 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 23.—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States today sub 
mitted to members of the Senate an urgent 
request that the ship subsidy bill be permitte; 
to come to a vote before the present session of 
Congress ends. 

In a letter addressed to senators, Elliot H, 
Goodwin, resident vice president of the national 
chamber, declares that any tactics of parlia- 
mentary delay now used to thwart consideration 
of the measure on its merits can have as their 
object only a perpetuation of the present situ 
ation—‘‘a situation of a maritime country 
withont a policy as to its merchant marine,”’ 


Senate to Investigate Forestry Problems 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The Senate 
passed late today the resolution introduced by 
Senator Harrison of Mississippi, directing the 
president of the Senate to appoint a committee 
of five senators, three from the majority and 
two from the minority party, ‘‘to investigate 
problems relating to reforestation, with a view 
to establishing a comprehensive national policy 
for lands chiefly suited for timber production 
in order to insure a perpetual supply of timber 
for the use and necessities of citizens of the 
United States.’’ 

The resolution provides that the senatorial 
committee shall render a final report to the Sen- 
ate not later than April 4, 1924, which shall 
embody its recommendations. The committee is 
authorized to sit and act at such times during 
the sessions or recesses of the 67th and 658th 
Congress and in such places within the United 
States, to hold such hearings and to employ 
such clerical and stenographiec assistants as it 
deems necessary. 

The committee is ‘‘ further authorized to send 
for persons, books, and papers, to administer 
oaths, and to take testimony.’’ No opposition 
was expressed to the passage of the resolution. 

Doubtless there will be some disappointment 
that the Senate has passed the Harrison resolu- 
tion, because some members of the House seri- 
ously consider reporting out a bill containing 
the fundamentals of a forestry policy in the 
hope of passing it at this session. No hope is 
entertained, apparently, of getting legislation 
thru the Senate at this session. 

Congress may pass with necessary changes 
such a bill as Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
has laid before the House committee, in ad- 
vance of the report proposed by Senator Harri- 
son. Certainly the increased funds for fire 
protection should be passed without delay and 
some of the other features might well be put 
thru at the same time instead of awaiting the 
outcome of another prolonged investigation and 
study. 


December Increase in Workers and Pay 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Department of Commerce, in 
a report on the volume of employment in De 
cember, based upon returns from 3,294 repre 
sentative establishments in 43 manufacturing 
industries, covering 1,587,708 employees, shows 
an increase of 2.4 percent in number of em: 
ployees and 3 percent in total payrolls as com- 
pared with November. In November the same 
establishments reported 1,551,080 employees. 
The payroll in November was $39,017,717, 
against $40,174,295 in December. Thirty-three 
of the industries showed an increase in employ: 
ment in December and 10 showed a decrease. 

Returns are noted from 176 sawmills, which 
reported 56,597 employees in November and 
55,291 in December, a decrease of 2.3 percent. 
The payroll (one week) in November was 


$1,024,804, and in December $998,167, a de 


crease of 2.6 percent. = 
A total of 119 millwork plants reported 17, 
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960 on the payroll in November and 16,836 in 
December. The payroll (one week) was $405,- 
792 in November and $403,218 in December, 
4 decrease of 0.6 percent. 


First of Valuable Lumber Series 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—Announcement 
is made by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association that the first chapter, separately 
printed, of a series of volumes on ‘‘ Lumber and 
Its Utilization’’ is ready for publication. This 
chapter is mainly introductory and explanatory 
of the plan of the series. When completed the 
series will comprise six volumes of five chapters 
each, Altho the chapters will be published 
separately and without regard to their serial 
order, they will be identical in size and typogra- 
phy so that recipients can bind them in their 
respective volumes. 

The second chapter to be issued—Feb. 1—will 


be chapter 1 of volume 5—the fire prevention 
series—on ‘‘ Personal Liability for Preventable 
Fires.’’ The general titles of the other volumes 
are as follows: 1. General Information; 2. 
Timber Information; 3. Lumber Information; 
4, Construction Information; 6. Craft and Car- 
pentry. 

Thruout the series excellent illustrations are 
used and the paper and typography are of the 
highest quality. When completed the series 
will constitute the most authentic repository 
concerning lumber and its utilization and will 
be of great value to architects, engineers, build- 
ers, carpenters, householders, schools, libraries 
ete. The work is in no sense an advertising pub- 
lication, but is designed for information and 
guidance in the use of lumber. The distribution 
is free and numerous publications already have 
been received. When all the chapters have been 
completed the volumes will be issued in book 
form. 
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New Record in Freight Loadings 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 24.—During the 
week which ended Jan. 13, 873,251 cars were 
loaded with revenue freight, a new high record 
for this period of the year. This figure ex- 
ceeded by 102,948 cars, or 13.4 percent, the 
number loaded during the preceding week, 
which, however, contained a holiday. It was 
an increase of 159,060 cars or 22.3 percent over 
the same week last year. 

New records for this time of year were made 
in the loading of merchandise and miscellaneous 
freight, which includes manufactured products. 

Forest products loading aggregated 68,632 
cars, an inerease of 11,102 over the week be- 
fore. This was an increase of 20,437 cars com- 
pared with the same week last year, and 24,018 
cars compared with the corresponding week of 
1921, 

Coal loading totaled 198,686 cars, an increase 
of 10,940 cars over the week before, and 40,722 
cars over the same week last year. It also was 
an inerease of 15,890 cars over the same week 
of 1921. 

All districts reported increased total loading 
over the week before and the same week of last 
year, 

Grain loading was up, 51,034 cars having been 
loaded, or 5,536 more than the week before, and 
an increase of 1,340 cars over the same week 
last year. 

Live stock loading totaled 37,500 ears, or 
5,814 more than the week before. The total was 
exceeded by those of only eleven weeks last year 
and only one week in 1921. 

The demand for freight cars is less now than 
at any time since the middle of September. 
On Jan. 7 requisitions for freight cars in ex- 
cess of the current supply totaled 73,285 cars, 
4 decrease of 9,642 within a week. At the same 
time 20,426 surplus freight cars in good repair 
and immediately available for use were re- 
ported. It is stated that the increase in sur- 
plus cars is due to the falling off in demand 
for all classes of equipment. 


Pooling Means Government Ownership 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan, 22.—Donald D. Conn, 
anager public relations section, car service 
division, American Railway Association, told the 
Milwaukee Traffic Club tonight that the adop- 
Non of the plan recently proposed to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the pooling of 
freight car equipment is the quickest way to 
bring about Government ownership of the rail- 
roads if the shippers want it. 

. Mr. Conn, who is well known to lumbermen, 
1t will be recalled, served as chief of the trans- 
portation division of the joint congressional 
commission of agricultural inquiry. He said, 
In part: 
f To take one of the principal instruments—the 
ght car—by which the individual railroad main- 
oe its livelihood under private and competitive 
{petation away from that railroad and place it in 
a © hands of an agency created by Federal charter 

nd financed thru Government funds, represents 


the initial step towards Government ownership. 


If the shippers want Government ownership of 
these railroads, the adoption of such a plan as 
is proposed is the quickest way to get it. If you 
want private operation and the maintenance of 
competition, you want to stay just as far away 
from it as possible. 

The scheme now proposed for pooling freight 
cars is presented as a panacea for all of our trans- 
portation troubles but it means the creation of 
a meddlesome, additional agency, backed by $100,- 
000,000 of Government funds and, as designated 
in its own program, it gives the country fewer 
cars five years from now than there are today. 
A careful analysis of its practical application shows 
that the actual results thereunder are not only 
contrary to the claims being made, but also pro- 
duce an actual increase in operating expenses. 
I want to stress the absolute fallacy of expecting 
any ageney created under Federal charter, which 
means by legislative act, and with Government 
money, purporting to represent a desire and in- 
tent to perpetuate private ownership of the rail- 
roads. 

Contrary to statements that have been made, 
Mr. Conn said the report of the joint congres- 
sional committee which was compiled under his 
supervision, did not contain any recommenda- 
tion which could ‘‘be used for the purpose of 
passing all of the freight cars of the country 
over to an agency which would be irresponsible 
for the financial or operating result of any 
single railroad system.’’ The recommendation 
in that report urging ‘‘prompt consideration 
and adoption of a comprehensive plan for the 
central control and distribution of freight 
cars’’ was ‘‘never intended to support any 
plans calling for the pooling of freight cars 
or for a central financial agenecy,’’ he said; 
adding that the recommendation made in the 
report is now being carried out by the car serv- 
ice division of the American Railway Associa- 
tion. 


Lumber Rates on Wire Box Stock 


WASHINGTON, D. (., Jan. 22.—In Fourth See- 
tion Order No. 8,568 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorizes the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco Railway Co. and carriers parties to its 
tariff I. C. C. No. 8,101 to establish rates on 
wood and wire box material, loose or in bundles, 
from, to and between points in Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi and Tennessee and other points 
specified in that tariff the same as the rates 
contemporaneously in effect on lumber, without 
observing the long-and-short-haul provision. 


Wisconsin Mill Changes Hands 


TOMAHAWK, WIs., Jan. 23.—The Raymond 
Lumber Co. has purchased the sawmill plant 
of the John Oelhafen Co., and necessary re- 
pairs will be made at once in order that the 
mill may be put into immediate operation. Pres- 
ent plans call for a cut of about 5,000,000 
feet, mostly hardwood, tho some of it will be 
hemlock, and it is expected that the mill will 
be continuously operated until about Sept. 1. 
This mill is an old landmark having been erected 
in 1889 by the Bradley Co. The John Oelhafen 
Co. purchased it about twenty years ago and 
operated it steadily until about a year ago. 
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Mill to Finished Job 





This is one of the mills producing guar- 
anteed Bruce Oak Flooring, for distri- 
bution through the E. Bartholomew 
Hardwood Co. of Chicago to 
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On top of the 
Bruce guar- 
antee for 
quality —and 
milling, you 
have OUR 
GUARANTEE, 
which goes 
clear through 
to the job. 


Your customer 
satisfied, or your 
money back. 


“No Quibbling” 











All orders shipped same day as received. 
We are as near as your telephone. Don’t forget. 


E. BARTHOLOMEW_ HARDWOOD (CO. 


Exclusive Chicago Distributors for 





Blue 
Label 





CHICAGO 


4052 Princeton Ave., Tel. Boulevard 0636 





You can buy straight or mixed cars, any quantity, 
delivered anywhere; Oak and Maple flooring, 
Oak and Gum moulding, kiln-dried Oak and 
Gum lumber, Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, 
and “Ceda’line”. 


WE SELL THRU DEALERS ONLY. 
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Value of Clean Motor Truck 


The following extract from a recent article in 
Commercial Vehicle will prove of interest to motor 
truck users, as it contains some good pointers on 
the advantages of having a clean truck at all 
times: : 


“Nobody likes a man with a soiled collar; a 
woman with a dirty dress; a mussy dining room, 
or in short, dirt or disorder in any form. ‘The 
successful business man is the sworn enemy of 
dirt and disorder. ‘The measure of a nation’s 
growth is not infrequently indicated by its aggres- 
sion against dirt in all its insanitary and unes- 
sential forms. There is good psychology in cleanli- 
ness. Cleanliness has been described as the second 
law of heaven. Some of our best hotelkeepers 
ascribe 75 percent of their success to cleanliness. 
Cleanliness here, there and everywhere is a first 
essential to success. 

“The clean motor truck should be insisted upon 
by its owner. It is a good advertisement of the 
firm. It has a good influence on the driver. That 
driver does not exist who has not more respect 
for a clean vehicle than a dirty one. Too fre- 
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‘‘Wanted and For Sale Department’? of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago, Il. 
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quently a dirty vehicle is a traveling advertise- 
ment of slipshod methods for the regulation of 
its vehicles. Some of our largest fleet owners 
make metal polish and polishing rags a part of 
the tool equipment of a truck. While traveling 
on ferries or at waiting points the driver is ex- 
pected to keep the engine polished. The results 
are not far short of amazing. There are examples 
of 5-year old trucks where the engines look as 
clean as when they came from the factory. 

“There is much more value in a clean engine 
than most people would think. It is building up 
in the driver the habit of cleanliness. It is giving 
him a greater interest in his vehicle and his work. 
There is no question but that in many cases a 
study of maintenance expense on different trucks 
will show that the driver who keeps the vehicle 
clean and the firm that insists on cleanliness has 
lower costs. Try it.” 


(BREA Aa: 


Sees Good Year for Motor Truck 


In commenting on the outlook for 1923 in the 
motor truck industry, W. L. Day, president and 
general manager of the General Motors Truck Co., 
of Pontiac, Mich., recently said: 

“Transportation demands during 1923 will be so 
great and so varied that motor truck manufactur- 
ers can expect a greatly increased volume of busi- 
ness. I refer to those manufacturers who have 
builded on a sound basis and can produce in suf- 
ficient volume to enable them to supply high grade 
trucks at right prices. Some experts on trans- 
portation have even gone so far as to predict that 
the year will see an actual shortage of motor trucks 
in the business world. I do not believe that this 
will come to pass, but I do believe that the motor 
truck will assume a more and more important 
place in transportation during the year. 

“There is every indication that the large buyers 
are loosening the purse strings and preparing for 
a big year. This will mean increased transporta- 
tion demands and this in turn means a greater 
share of truck business. Some of the leading rail- 
road executives of the nation do not hesitate to 
say that during 1923 they can not hope to handle 
anything but full carload lots. ‘This will mean a 
demand for short haul and less than carload lots 
of freight to be transported by motor truck. 

“T can see greatly increased sales in the tractor- 
trailer field, due to the fact that this class of truck 
allows the owner to haul greater loads without 
violating any State laws and at the same time 
does not injure his truck by overloading. There 
is not the least doubt in my mind but that the year 
will hold tremendous possibilities for the motor 
truck in every branch of transportation.” 


(Hae aeaeaeaeaaan 


Tractor Saves Time on Steep Grades 


The ease with which loads of lumber can be 
hauled by tractors over difficult roads and up and 
down steep grades is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which depicts a ‘‘Cletrac,’” manu- 
factured by the Cleveland Tractor Co., of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, pulling two wagons loaded with green 
fir lumber, scaling slightly over 7,000 feet. This 
load figured at 31%4 pounds a foot makes a total of 
over twelve tons on the two wagons, which is their 
customary load. The haul is over a dirt and 
partly graveled road, a distance of 31% miles, and 
is mostly down a very steep grade, but at one 
point there is an up grade of 7 percent. It is 
stated that teams working on this haul are han- 
dling approximately 2,000 feet each, and while they 
make about the same speed down with the load, 
the tractor makes much better time on the uphill 
return to the mill. This particular “Cletrac” is 
also working in opposition to a 314-ton truck on 
this haul and is moving 50 percent more lumber. 
All braking to hold back the load on the grades 
is done from the rear trailer, reserving the brakes 
on the front trailer for emergency use. 


$$ 


Finds Good Use for Many Trucks 


One of the prominent lumber manufacturers on 
the Pacific coast finding good use for motor trucks 
is the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of Belling. 
ham, Wash. In its retail fuel department four 
GMC trucks are being operated, together with a 
number of horse-drawn vehicles. Eight other 
trucks of various makes comprise the equipment 
for serving the company’s retail lumber yards and 
doing its general hauling. Regarding the equip- 
ment best suited to its needs, the company stateg 
that in some instances it finds the horse-drawn 
vehicle superior to the automobile truck, but for 
some of the other purposes trucks are preferred, 

On the subject of tires, the Bloedel firm states 
that when the trucks were first used in the fue] 
department they were equipped with pneumatic 
tires, but later the company came to the conclu- 
sion that owing to the necessity of these trucks 
going off the better roads into alleys ete., that the 
solid tire was most economical. On the other 
hand, two of the company’s trucks are still 
equipped with pneumatic tires for particular pur- 
poses, and as they are giving entire satisfaction 
no change in this respect is contemplated. 


"SR Baaeaeaeaeanai 


Trucks Indispensable to Retailer 


The Merrell Lumber Co., of Brigham, Utah, has 
an uptodate yard. To secure the prominent loca- 
tion it desired, the company had to get away from 
the railroad. As a result it has about a half-mile 
haul from the unloading track to the yard, and 
the lumber is hauled to the yard by trucks, con- 
sidered indispensable for this purpose. J. F, 
Merrell states that the company would have a 
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The %,-ton truck operated by the Merrell Lumber 


very hard time if it had to do without trucks, par- 
ticularly as in Brigham it would be impossible to 
have this hauling done. Two trucks are operated 
at the present time, one 3-ton machine and one of 
%-ton capacity. The large truck has a platform 
6 feet wide and 14 feet long behind the cab. In 
this way the long material can be placed upon 
either side of the cab and ordinary length material 
can be hauled on the platform itself. The %-ton 
truck has a platform 6x8 feet. The width permits 
small amounts of long material to be hauled and 
it is especially useful for hauling cement, lime and 
short length stock, to say nothing of lath and 
shingles. : 

Mr. Merrell says that while it is very expensive 
to run a truck, conditions are such in the Brigham 
territory that very few ranchers even will do their 
own hauling. A rancher will drive into town in 
a car, order some lumber and expect to have it 
delivered. As charges are made for delivery, it is 
possible to make practically enough money on haul- 
ing to meet the expenses of truck operation, An- 
other thing that is very important in holding 
down the cost of truck operation is the employ- 
ment of a good man as driver. ‘The success or 
failure of operating a machine depends largely 
upon the man, 





“Cletrac” pulling two wagons loaded with green fir lumber a distance of 31% miles 
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[NECROLOGICAL RECORD OF THEW 








FERDINAND C. BRENNER, Sr., known far 
and wide among lumberman as ‘“‘Ferd’”’ Brenner, 
president of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Co., 
of Alexandria, La., died_at the Baptist Hos- 
pital in that City on Jan. 20, following an 
operation for appendicitis. Mr. Brenner was 
one of the well known hardwood lumbermen of 
the South and was highly esteemed by his asso- 
ciates in the industry. He was active in 
association work, being a member of the South- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Club, of which 
he was vice president in 1917, of the National 
Lumber Exporters Association and of the South- 
ern Hardwood Traffic Association. The two last, 
in annual session this week, passed resolutions 
regretting his death. Mr. Brenner was born in 
Germany and was 57 years old. He came to 
America when 19 and to Alexandria about twelve 
years ago when he established the Ferd Brenner 
Lumber Co., operating a chain of hardwood 
mills in the South. Mr. Brenner is survived 
by a widow, four sons, a daughter and two 
brothers. Three of his sons served during the 
war, two with the Forest Engineers. 





CHARLES F. LUCAS, president of the Willis- 
Lucas Lumber Co., of St. Joseph, Mo., and a 
director of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, died at St. Joseph’s Hospital on Sun- 
day, Jan. 21, at the age of 56. Mr. Lucas had 
been in the lumber business nearly forty years. 
He was born in Queen Anne, Md., but all of 
his business life was spent in Kansas and Mis- 
souri. He had been associated with various 
lumber concerns in small towns in Kansas until 





THE LATE CHARLES F. LUCAS 


seventeen years ago when he moved to Kansas 
City. At the time of his death he was in addi- 
tion to his lumber connection, treasurer of the 
Willis-Lucas Cadillac Co., and a director of the 
American Asphalt Paving Co., of Kansas City. 
Mr. Lucas had been active in the affairs of the 
Southwestern association for years and served 
a8 vice president in 1918 and president in 1919. 
Surviving are his widow and four children, Mrs. 
H. H, Clark, Lawrence W., Howard F. and 
Francis E. Lucas all of St. Joseph. He also 
leaves one brother and three sisters. 





W. M. HOLDEN, for fifty years in the employ 
of the Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co., of Pearl 
River, La., and known for many years as the 
King of Honey Island,” died at the age of 94. 
“lr, Holden was a noted hunters’ guide in his 
early days and received his title from the 
hundreds of hunters who knew him as an expert 
In that line. He served as a pilot on Pearl 
River prior to the dredging of that stream 
and was credited with knowing every land line 
I the section. For the last twenty years he 
ad been a pensioner of the lumber company but 
was exceptionally active and continued at work 
pe a watchman in the timber holdings of the 
company until a few weeks before his death. 


we E. KNOKE, sawmill operator of Appleton, 
at i died at a hagspital in Chicago on Jan 13 

‘he age of 49. Mr. Knoke was born in Wau- 
— county, Wisconsin and in early manhood 
ae to Hatley, Wis., where he operated a 
awmill. In 1921 he moved to Appleton where 
Pe ag and operated another mill. He was 
amet in other business affairs in Marathon 
in nty and was for a number of years engaged 
a. raising fine stock. He served several terms 
is Ounty supervisor. A widow and six children, 

mother, six brothers and six sisters sur- 





vive. The six brothers acted as pallbearers at 
the funeral services held at Mt. Olive Church, 
Appleton, on Jan. 17. 





F. J. HOPKINS, one of the pioneer settlers of 
Antigo, Wis., and for many years manager of the 
Weed sawmill in that city, died on Thursday, Jan. 
18, at the age of 72. He had been ill only a few 
days. Mr. Hopkins was born in Granville, N. Y., 
and when 5 years old moved with his parents 
to Oshkosh, Wis. Forty years ago he moved 
to Antigo and was one of the first settlers in 
Langlade county. He is survived by a widow, 
one son, J. H. Hopkins, and one daughter, all 
of Antigo. <A sister lives in Oshkosh. 





MABEL BURNSIDE SMITH, wife of William 
A. Smith, well known lumber wholesaler of 
Oconto, Wis., died on Jan. 14 at the Presbyterian 
Hospital in Chicago, following a long illness due 
to cancer of the liver. Mrs. Smith was a mem- 
ber of the Menominee, Mich., chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution and was 
prominent in the younger social circles. She 
was particularly beloved by the poorer people 
of the city for her many acts of charity. She 
was born at Cato, Manitowoc County, Wis., 
April 12, 1876, and was married to Mr. Smith in 
1903. Funeral services were held at Oconto on 
Jan. 16, followed by burial in Evergreen Ceme- 
tery. Mrs. Smith was very well known among 
lumbermen of Wisconsin and Chicago, with 
whom her husband is associated in business, and 
news of her death will be received with regret 
and deep sympathy with the bereaved. 





CURTIS D. MEEKER, formerly State senator 
and owner of the White County Lumber Co., 
of Monticello, Ind., died at his home there 
recently at the age of 66. He was born in 
Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Meeker was president of the 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indiana 
in 1918 and had long been active in the work 
of that organization. He was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Indiana State Board of Forestry by 
former Governor Ralston and he served two 
terms as State senator. A widow, one son and 
two daughters survive. 





NELSON 1. JONES, engaged for many years 
in the lumber business in the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
district, died last week at the West Penn Hos- 
pital in that city at the age of 50. Mr. Jones 
was formerly connected with the Diebold Lum- 
ber Co., and was the son of the late Capt. 
Thomas Jones. His grandfather, Capt. Nelson 
Jones operated a boat between Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati many years ago. Mr. Jones was born 
in Pittsburgh. He leaves a widow and one son. 


GEORGE E. WILCOXEN, head of the Wil- 
coxen & Brown Lumber Co., of Frederick, Md., 
died recently at his home there after an illness 
of only a few hours. He was 52 years old and 
was prominent in the civic life of his home town. 





TANNER B. PAGE, head of the Page Lum- 
ber Co., Muskogee, Okla., died at his home in 
that city on Jan. 14 at the age of 61. Mr. Page 
went to Muskogee eighteen years ago as Man- 
ager of the T. H. Rogers Lumber Co. In 1910 
he organized the Page Lumber Co., of which 
he was president. A widow and one daughter 
survive. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


SuReEVEpPorT, LA., Jan. 23.—Advices from Cen- 
ter, Texas, state that O. B. Galispie has purchased 
2,500,000 feet of lumber, both pine and hardwood, 
several miles from Center and is planning to install 
a mill. 

Sr. Jor, Ark., Jan. 23.—Ed. Mays, of St. Louis, 
banker and owner of extensive timber interests and 
several stave mills, has recently purchased from 
William Marlock 2,000 acres of timber on Buffalo 
River and Hickory Creek and is installing a stave 
mill. 





BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—The market for pack- 
ing lumber has shown steady gains, both in the 
volume of business and in the strength of prices. 
Industrial activity in New England is now ap- 
proaching very close to normal capacity and 
this is reflected directly in the strong demand 
for boxboards and shook. Offerings of native 
lumber are entirely inadequate to take care of 
the demand. Square edge pine boxboards, inch, 
are quoted at $40 and up, and round edge around 
$35. Mixed lots of inch, round edge, are avail- 
able at $25 and up. 

PASS SSSSS SESE EE EE 

SAVINGS DEPOSITS in the United States in- 
creased by about $1,500,000,000 in 1922 as com- 
pared with 1921, according to preliminary fig- 
ures tabulated by the savings bank division of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 








Progressive 
Yard Managers 


Competition demands cap- 
able management. This in 
turn involves ability to give 
service—the kind of service 
that gets the business at a 
profit. And this is the kind 
of service rendered by those 
who know the 


METHOD of ESTIMATING 


This method is especially 
adapted to the use of retail 
lumber dealers. Any lumber- 
man can learn this time sav- 
ing method in a few weeks. 
The lessons are interesting, 
comparatively simple, ex- 
tremely practical and_profit- 
able to those who know. 


SIGN, CLIP AND MAIL 


HoltBid Service Co. 


Lumber Exchange 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Without obligation, please tell me how your 


correspondence course will teach me in a few 
weeks to figure buildings quickly and accurately. 


Name : Kati supusagtiaadiaadanaes 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight 
contracts and effecting quickest dispatch from sea- 
board. _ We handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Departmert handling Export Lumber Shipments 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


w . 
honors Panama-Pacte GRAND PRIZE 
leatneiianamamanientttaemeeameatemed 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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British Columbia 
XXXXX Shingles 


Strictly premium Shingles — grades 
guaranteed to be right —are the kind 
that sell easily for eastern dealers. 
We can ship by water or 


In Mixed Car with 
Cedar Bevel Siding 


We solicit your inquiries. 


Northern Pacific 
Logging Co., Ltd. 
PORT MOODY, B. C 











Cedar Bevel Siding 


Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd. 


L PORT MOODY, B.C. 


OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 


woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 


SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., Glasgow, ng iy “4 {7 Gracechurch St., 
London, Cc. 
Cable Addressee—Singletons, ital Aaharts, London 
Cable Codes—Scotts, . C. 5th Ed. A. 1. Telegode Liebers 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. C. Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,’”’ Glasgow. Cable 
Address: ‘‘Nivarium,’’ London. Agents for the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. Pine, Spruce and Oak 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS Inc. 1916 


Hamburg 27 
Cable Address: Holzmuller Hamburg 



































Leading Lumber 


XPORTER 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U, S. A. 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 
Walnut Logs, Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 











What Would You Do? 


Every retail lumberman occasionally gets an 
order that makes him scratch his head—twice: 
First, while he is trying to decipher it, and 
again while trying to decide whether or not to 
take a chance and send the goods. A typical 
order of this sort was recently received by the 
Home Lumber Co., of Mount Vernon, Iowa, of 
which H. 8. Risser is manager. 

Of course, on its face, there is no ground for 
extending credit, but sometimes such consid- 
erations as former patronage, personal ac- 
quaintance or other intangible considerations 
enter in and make it difficult to decide. Prob- 
ably every retailer can recall instances where 
his heart got the better of his judgment, re- 
sulting in a charge to ‘‘charity’’ account later. 
In the particular case referred to there seems 
to be subtle irony in addressing Mr. Risser as 
‘“Mr. Risker,’’ but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


doubts whether he was ‘‘risker’’ enough to risk * 


so risky a risk as filling the order mentioned, 
which follows: 


Mr. Risker: Can Wite a 1 or 2 [Evidently 
means: Can you wait a week or two.—EDITOR. ] 
for 10.00 Pounds Eliones [Illinois] Coal i have 
been to work halft of time to buy some to Eat 
and Buy Coal a haft ton will cost 5.50 will it not 
you watted on me for coal and you got payd for 
it i have been sick 1 year halft i will pay in a 
week or 10 days it Wont be year aisk Prof. at 
Colage. Please bring it 11.80 So i can tell thm 
Where to Put it Wont haft drive in taken from the 
front in hall there a little dorr Put in under stres 
{stairs] and Will Get your money Or i can dow 
light work for you i am at the old Hous next to 
Turnor Please send it my folk wont cut a stick 
wood and i cant cut it on Acount of stumach. 


@eaeaaeaanaanaaaaasan 


Log Hauling Outfit Easy to Operate 


Lumber manufacturers are usually alert to the 
advantages of utilizing in their operations money 


and time saving equipment. The Amos log 
loader, manufactured by the Amos Loader Co., 
of Edinburg, Ind., is a device which, it is 


claimed, will reduce the cost of handling logs. It 
is stated that in one case where the Amos Lum- 
ber Co. was taking logs direct from the woods 
to its mill a distance of thirty-four miles, the trip 
was made in nine hours, with only one man re- 
quired to do the work. In this particular in- 
stance it would have cost at least $2 a hundred 
feet to haul logs to freight cars, load them and 
pay the freight to the mill. The company was 
able to haul an average of 2,500 feet of logs a 
day from this tract of timber with the Amos log 
loader, and figured that by any other means of 
transportation it would have cost at least $50 a 
day to get this footage of logs. These logs were 
delivered on the yard in considerably less time 
than they could have been put on cars at ship- 
ping stations, which would have been necessary 
had the old method of transportation been used. 
Another advantage is that by means of the Amos 
log loader it is possible to have a continuous flow 
of logs to the mill and thus give steady employ- 


ment to the men and prevent expensive 
downs. 

The Amos log loader is simple in construction, 
being driven from the propeller shaft, power 
take-off or jack-shaft by a disc clutch, which 
drives a winding drum mounted on either side 
and underneath the bolsters of the truck thru q 
phosphor bronze worm gear, equipped with end 
thrust ball bearings, which reduces the loss of 
power in transmission to a minimum. This clutch 
is engaged or disengaged by the operator thru a 
foot pedal mounted at a convenient place on 
either footboard. The worm gear holds the log 
or object which is being loaded in whatever posi- 
tion desired by the operator, and he is free at 
all times to stop the loader and make an inspec- 
tion or shift the truck as required to make the 


shut- 








Sketch showing operation of Amos log loader 


log load properly. To prevent wear and reduce 
friction the worm gear is housed and runs in oil. 

The Amos Loader Co, states that this machine 
is full equipment to make a complete log hauling 
outfit with the truck chassis alone, as it consists 
of bolster blocks, four 6-inch I-beam_ bolsters, 
chains and loading machinery. The loader is 
mounted beneath the bolsters so as to be entirely 
out of the way for loading logs or rolling them 
off on either side. Under favorable conditions 
one man can load a truck with 1,500 feet of logs 
in twenty minutes, and when they are loaded the 
loader binds the load so it does not need to be 
fastened otherwise, as it uses double chains. The 
Amos log loader is simple to operate, easily in- 
stalled, has few wearing parts, and has plenty of 
power to load the largest log. It is just as 
efficient in loading the trailer as the truck proper. 
In loading the trailer, the trailer is drawn 
parallel to the truck and between the truck and 
the logs to be loaded. The chain is then ex- 
tended over the trailer and around the log which 
is to be rolled up the skidway on to the trailer. 
The manufacturer states that users of Amos load- 
ers have found them very useful for many things 
other than merely loading logs, such as pulling 
other trucks and trailers out of tight places, load- 
ing boilers and heavy machinery, safes, loading 
logs on cars, shifting cars ete. 


'PERRRBAEBEGEGEAGEaS 


C. W. ULrRicH, retailer of Boswell, Ind., was a 
much appreciated visitor at the offices of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Jan. 25. Mr. Ulrich was 
in Chicago to transact some business in connection 
one of his house bills. He said that while busi- 
ness is not rushing, it is coming along in quite 
satisfactory fashion. 





300 __400_ 500. 


BUILDING MATERIAL INDEX 
Brick, common 
at kiln, Chicago. 
Gravel, 
Average for U. S. 
Hollow Tile, 
Chicago. 
Lime, common, lump, 
Average for U. S. 
Portland Cement, 
At Plant. 
Building Sand, 
Average for U. S. 
Bars, reinforcing, 
Pittsburgh. 
Nails, wire, 





| Wholesale Prices of Building Materials 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Figures—Chart pre- 
pared by Department of Commerce, Division of 
Building and Housing of Bureau of Standards 


Ci) Maximum Price Level 
aes Price Level December, 1922 


1913 AVERAGE PRICE = 100 


Pittsburgh. COMMODITY INDEX NUMBERS 
Structural Steel, Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Pittsburgh. At Peak 1922 1922 1922 
Douglas Fir, Mo. 1, Date Index Index Index Index 
- mille. Building material index. Apr. 1920 299.7 183.4 184.6 184.7 
a Brick, common ..... .+s.Oct. 1920 251.1 181.7 176.2 177.2 
Lath, yellow pine, RTAWEL 6.6 ¢i04 60:4 100100 ese-dan, 1921 233.7 182.7 179.4 185.2 
At mills. og ONO: <a0a5 pert st June = =e poop es = 
4ime, common, lump... Oct. 2 x 220.5 227.7 223.4 
— Portland cement ....... Sept. 1920 192.9 173.1 173.1 171.2 
oak, white, plein, BuUNGiINg GGU0. oos.ccccccsd Jan. 1921 209.6 162.1 162.6 168.1 
Biacimcatt. Bars, reinforcing ....... July 1917 327.1 154.5 150.8 150.8 
Yellow Pine Flooring, ANB, WILS siiieiscceee owen’ Jan. 1920 252.9 153.9 153.9 153.9 
At mille. Structural steel ........ June 1917 331.0 140.7 135.7 182.4 
Plate Glass Douglas fir, No. 1...... Jan. 1920 407.3 211.8 211.8 211.8 
Wew York." Hemlock, No. 1 northern. ios. 1920 282.1 177.8 177.8 177.8 
Window Glass, Lath, yellow pine....... Feb. 1920 582.0 202.0 187.2 176.3 
f.0.0. works. Red cedar shingles..... -Feb. 1920 346.8 179.0 183.0 161.7 
zimassaou. Oak, white, plain....... Mar. 1920 419.0 187.8 189.2 192.5 
Hew York. Yellow pine flooring.....Feb. 1920 455.8 216.4 213.9 215.7 
patty: Plate Gags o...0505s6 ...Aug. 1920 329.5 185.9 185.9 185.9 
New York. Window Glass ..... .-.. Aug. 1918 295.2 156.2 162.7 162.7 
Sarpenhine EANGCOA OH 6 csvcciccccee Aug. 1919 480.4 190.4 189.4 191.7 
New York. PAUL, Geccisessciciecscesa Jan. 1920 226.4 179.2 179.2 179.2 
ries TUPPONNE..o0.0scecse ss Apr. 1920 601.8 357.6 368.7 327.8 
Hew York. White lead ...........Mar. 1920 229.3 155.3 162.7 164.2 
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The Good Old Days 


The good old rough and tumble days 
Were good old days in many ways, 
The days we wallowed in the snow, 
The weather twenty-one below, 

The days we drove the Saginaw, 
Muskegon, Clam and Chippewa— 
You often hear old-timers praise 

The good old rough and tumble days. 


But, strange to say, I never heard 

These fellows say a single word 

About the days they hold so dear 

When those, the good old days, were here. 
They weep a lot for ’81 

And tell the way that things were done; 
But, I recall, these very men 

Did most of all the kicking then. 


They kicked about the snow, the cold, 
The meat was tough, the bread was mold, 
They kicked about the pay they got, 
They kicked about the bunks a lot, 

They kicked about the company, 

For nothing right appeared to be, 

They kicked about the foremen’s ways— 
And talked about ‘‘the good old days.’’ 


The good old rough -and tumble days 
Were not so good, in spite of praise, 
Were not as good, you must allow, 

As people say when talking now. 

But, on the other hand, I know 

The famous days of long ago 

Were not a half as hard on men 

As these same fellows called them then. 





We See b’ the Papers 


Speaking of names, there is Detective Trapp, 
of Omaha. 


Russia has an army of 1,200,000 all ready to 
help Germany, and itself. 


It is not that Russia loves Germany more, but 
the rest of the world less. 


The tone of the market is said to be steady; 
we wish the tone of the radio were. 


As far as good roads are concerned, the real 
tax-dodgers of this country are the jitneys. 


If that grocer comes around again we are go- 
ing to see what we can do with ‘‘passive re- 
sistance.’? 


The fact that he achieved the sobriquet of 
‘‘Fatty’’ shows what a great loss Mr. Arbuckle 
is to art. 


Rubber is said to be worth twice what it was 
a year ago, but we fear this refers to the price 
and not the quality. 


The American language has only 6,000 
provincialisms, while the English language has 
60,000, but 6,000 is enough. 


_Ford is said to be willing to run on both 
tickets, but there are a lot of people who some- 
times can’t swallow even one. 


_ There is a Dodge Street in Omaha, and it 
just oceurs to us that that would be a nifty 
name for Woodward Avenue or Sheridan Road. 


France seems to be just about as welcome in 
Germany as a flock of poor relations, and to 
my just about as bad about it as they always 

0. 


We suspect that the man who can’t get along 
without licker is the same fellow you see in a 
Pullman in the morning who smokes a cigarette 
while he is dressing. 

During the first three weeks of 1922 a total 
of thirty-seven Chicago people died from drink- 
ing moonshine. ‘The opposition to prohibition 
seems to be taking care of itself. 

President Markham, of the Illinois Central, 
Says the railroads ought to reduce operating 
expenses, and, while he was about it, he might 
Just as well have included the hospitals. 

It certainly was a mean trick to start rumors 
that Hughes was going to resign from the cabi- 


net and that Henry Ford, of Detroit, was going 
to run for president all in the same week. 

Omaha police say that two young men stole a 
Ford, a typewriter and a saxophone and went 
around the country wearing stiff hats, fancy 
vests and cream-colored coats and ‘‘ posing as 
men of wealth.’?’ You can see immediately that 
the Omaha police know all about the daily life 
of a man of wealth. 





Between Trains 


TRINIDAD, CoLo.—No Trinidad boy of the 
past but, when you say ‘‘ Trinidad,’’ sees Simp- 
son’s Rest rising above the town, pink with 
dawn or red with sunset, or yellow with full 
moon. Just as a Wheeling boy looks back to 
Chapline Hill, or a Muskegon boy to Pigeon 
Hill, so do the men of today who were the boys 
of yesterday recall some landmark of nature 
that ties them up to the home of the past. Un- 
lucky and unhappy the men who do not. 

Trinidad lies right at the edge of the moun- 
tains and the ranch country, a trading center 
for southern Colorado. To the north rise the 
so called Spanish Peaks, a poor substitute for 
the more poetic and beautiful name given them 
by the original Spanish explorers, the Maiden’s 
Breasts. 

The old Santa Fe Trail passes up the main 
street of the town, and you need only a little 
imagination to recall the jingling spurs of the 
first comers, and then the wagons and the 
fortune-hunters California bound. This is the 
low-level route to California. 





Raton, N. M.—Raton Pass, of which you 
have heard so much, is a wide automobile road 
of easy grade, and not as dangerous to drive as 
an eastern highway on a Sunday afternoon. 
You cross the continental divide here at an 
altitude of less than 8,000 feet, and there is 
only one other pass, and that of similar alti- 
tude, between here and the Pacific. 





COLORADO SPRINGS, CoLo.—Bob Mundell’s an- 
nual meeting of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was held outside of Den- 
ver this year for the first time in fourteen years, 
and those who came enjoyed the luxurious 
Broadmoor Hotel to the utmost. The Denver 
Knothole Club functioned just as well away 
from home as it did at home and again staged 
a festive occasion for the visiting lumbermen 
from the mountains and plains of Colorado, 
Wyoming and New Mexico. 





BouLDER, CoLo.—Don’t overlook the fact that 
the State of Colorado alone has 155 mountain 
peaks that are over 13,000 feet high, ten times 
as many as there are in all of Europe. We 
want to suggest a new slogan for the good peo- 
ple of Colorado: 

‘See America First, and Colorado First of 
An *? 

At Boulder, for example, you are only about 
thirty miles from Arapahoe Glacier, nearly a 
mile wide and moving 271% feet a year. Per- 
sonally we believe in patronizing home glaciers. 

Met here Col. L. C. Paddock, whose father 
was in the lumber business at Newaygo, Mich., 
in the early ’70s. The son came West in 1878 
and now owns, edits and operates the Boulder 
Camera. 








DENVER, CoLo.—Elmer McPhee drove us up 
from Colorado Springs; we shall not say that 
Elmer drove like the wind, because we left the 
wind so far behind there was no chance for 
comparison. Will McPhee met us on arrival and 
saw that we were properly fed and watered at 
the Denver Club. 

Will, by the way, has been celebrating a flock 
of anniversaries lately—no less than three: the 
fiftieth anniversary of the organization of Mc- 
Phee & McGinnity, the fiftieth anniversary of 
his own birth, and the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his marriage. Congratulations on all of 
them! 




















Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
‘problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 

511 Locust St. 1141 Marquette Bldg. 80 Maiden Lane 

St. Louis, Mo. hicago, New York, N. Y. 




















Every Business 


of consequence ought to have proper card representation. 


WIGGINS 
Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 


are used by many of America’s largest card users 
—superiority ofengraving and the con- 
venience of the book form style 
explains why. 






Send for tab 
of specimens, 
detach them 
one byone and 
observe their 
sharp edges 
and general 
excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 


Established 1857 
vers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 


Engra 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 


VEEL COMPANY 


, 
OrTTSSURCH. OA 


6. K.HARRIG P1OHER OULOINe 
OALns cane CHICAGO 








LATADY, ANDREWS & Co. 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





JOHN F. ANDREWS, C. P. A. 
Formerly General Auditor Kaul Lumber Co. 
In Charge of Lumber Department. 





Brown- Marx Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 














GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
600-60! LumBER EXCHANGE BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 7777 














ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Hibernia Bank Bidg. Bisbee, Bidg, 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 

















Quick Service 





On Transit Cars or Mill Shipments of 
Crating and Finish, 
Dimension, Yard and 


Yellow Pine Shed Stock. 


Write us today about your needs. 


A. W. SMITH & CO., S3%60is''5: 
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FARLEY € LOETSCHER 
MFG WHOLESALE 


.C e MANUFACTURERS 






WHITE PINE 
QUALITY MILLWORK 
OPEN SASH AND 
GLAZED WINDOWS 

~ PANEL DOORS 
SASH DOORS 
COLONIAL COLUMNS 
SCREEN DOORS 
GARAGE DOORS 
COMBINATION SCREEN 
AND STORM DOORS 
VENEERED DOORS 
STOCK COLONNADES 


ei 4 i Unexcelled me... 


STRAIGHT’ MIXED DUBUQUE, 


CARS A SPECIALTY 
OVERIS ACRES FLOOR space IOWA, 


PITTSBURGH } 





| NO STOP 


to our business — now operating 
under Receivership. 


Ali purchases on cash basis. 





MILLS: Send Us Your Stock Lists. 
BUYERS: Send Us Your Enquiries. 


AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. | 
Wholesale Lumber E 
WHITE_PINE YELLOW PINE = 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 3 
PITTSBURGH, PA. “i / 












White Pine 9 sunnesora 
WESTMONT 


ALSO f LONG and SHORT LEAF 
{ Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 














B.W. Cross Lumber Co. 


301 Oliver Building, 
Pittsburgh, - - Pa. 
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| White Pine,Yellow Pine, Hemlock & Fir 


The Woods 


Every sentence an essay 
on lumber and life, flashing 
with humor or stiring the 
heart with sentiment and 
good common-sense phil- 
osophy. Abeautiful book. 


$1.25 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 South Dearborn Si,, CHICAGO 
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UGLAS MALLOCH 











Opens Another Yard in Mississippi 


JACKSON, Miss., Jan. 22.—B. M. Fulton, 
active vice president of the Planters Lumber 
Co., a retail concern of this city, announces that 
it has opened a new business in Canton that 
will be known as the Planters Lumber Co., Can- 
ton, Miss., branch. This company also has 
yards at Drew and Vicksburg, Miss. W. E. 
Cates, formerly with the Edward Hines Lum- 
ber Co., is manager of the yard in this city. 
The Canton yard will be managed by W. A. 
Duncan, and the Drew yard by A. J. Biggs. 

Under the active management of Mr. Fulton 
the Planters Lumber Co. has become a State- 
wide organization, now doing business in nearly 
every county. 


Small Dimension Stock Problem 


MAapDIsoN, WIs., Jan. 22.—One of the accom- 
panying views furnished by courtesy of the 
Forest Service shows a chair with the pieces of 
rough dimension that 
go to make it up. When 
these parts are cut from 
lumber in ordinary 
lengths about 40 per- 
cent of the lumber be- 
comes waste with a val- 
ue as fuel far too small 
to pay the _ freight 
charges for its ship- 
ment from mill to fac- 
tory. 

A study of the small 
dimension stock prob- 
lem at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, of this 
city, has shown that the 
demands for small di- 
mension stuff of varied 
shapes and sizes over- 
lap sufficiently to make 
the cutting of these 
sizes at the mill profit- 
able when cooperation 
between mill owner and 
wood users can be se- 
cured. 

The fuel pile of a 
Minnesota mill shown in 
the lower photograph, 
while made up of pieces 
of smaller size and low- 
er quality than those on 
the slab pile of the av- 
erage hardwood mill, 
obviously contains many 
clear pieces which could 
be trimmed to the sizes 
and shapes used in the 
chair above. Under 
present methods the en- 
tire pile is waste, a part 








these figures intelligently for the successful 
management of business. Any attempt to make 
a cost system function profitably without sery. 
ing this twofold purpose is little short of a 
waste of time, energy and money.’’ 

The first half of the book referred to is de. 
voted to one plan of cost accounting—by pro- 
duction orders. To illustrate the procedure an 
assembling industry has been taken. Emphasis 
is placed on the proper physical and accounting 
control of inventories. A carefully worked out 
plan to apply stores and store room expenses 
to material as burden is a feature in connection 
with the treatment of material costs. The 
author recommends the use of a separate sheet 
for both material and direct labor chargeable 
to a production order, because the suggested 
forms afford a means of analyzing material and 
labor costs. 

Another important feature is the master cost 
sheet, of which the author says: ‘‘A study of 
the master cost sheet will reveal the fact that 
the cost elements are analyzed in such a way 











of the 67 percent waste 
occurring between log- 
ging and manufacture. 


The promotion of the 

use of low grade lumber, the slab, edging and 
short lumber byproducts at the mill, and the 
low grade logs now left in the woods, for small 
dimension stuff is a recent development in the 
efforts of the Forest Service to reduce the three 
and one-half to one ratio existing between con- 
sumption and growth of forests in this coun- 
try. 


Cost Accounting Procedure 


Cost of a manufactured product under modern 
conditions is composed of so many elements that 
nothing short of a comprehensive system of cost 
keeping can afford the reliable information that 
is indispensible to the intelligent conduct of 
business. In the opening paragraph of a new 
work, ‘‘Cost Accounting Procedure,’’ by W. 
B. Castenholz, director department of higher 
accountancy, LaSalle Extension University, the 
author states in few words the purpose of cost 
accounting as follows: ‘‘The ultimate aim of 
all cost accounting is first to ascertain accurately 
each and every cost involved, and then to use 


Much stock fit for small dimension could be saved from fuel pile 


that considerable value to management can be 
obtained.’’ The importance of cost analysis 1s 
emphasized thruout. Actual transactions are 
given to show how the cost data link up with the 
proper controlling accounts in the general 
ledger. 

The principles and the processes of cost find- 
ing are set forth and comparison made with the 
production-order plan. One chapter is devoted 
to analysis of marketing costs, a method of 
procedure being outlined and the various steps 
necessary to the installation of the cost system 
being marked out. 


Charts are an important adjunct to the book, 
all being very instructive, but the first in the 
book—Flow of costs thru the factory—is espe¢!- 
ally so. The book will be found valuable to 
accountants in the lumber industry where 1m- 
terest has been centered upon cost keeping 
methods for the last decade. ‘‘Cost Accounting 
Procedure’’ is a book of 335 pages, with 70 
diagrams and illustrations, bound in cloth. It 
is supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
publisher’s price $3.50 postpaid. 
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To Formulate Pacific Forestry Policy 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20.—President A. W. 
Laird, of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, has announced the appoint- 
ment from among its membership of the forest 
policy commission called for by resolution at 
the association’s annual meeting in Portland 
early in December. George S. Long, of Ta- 
coma, is chairman; he represents the fir region. 
Forest industry in the other type regions is rep- 
resented by R. E. Danaher, for California; and 
Huntington Taylor and A. W. Cooper, for the 
Inland Empire. District Foresters Fred Mor- 
rell, Missoula; George H. Cecil, Portland, and 
Pp. 8S. Redington, San Francisco, are the Forest 
Service members. State Forester F. A. Elliott, 
of Oregon, represents the State viewpoint. E. 
T, Allen, forest economist for the association, 
is the ninth member, serving all regions and 
interests neutrally. 

The resolution creating this commission 
charged it with the duty of codperatively study- 
ing and recommending principles underlying a 
real, workable reforestation policy for the Pa- 
cific coast States, including either State or Fed- 
eral legislation that it may find essential; also 
with that of assisting and promoting similar 
representative and codperative councils of the 
several interests involved in each State, to deal 
with local State problems more appropriately 
than can a general five-State commission. 


State Reforestation Legislation 


OLYMPIA, WASH., Jan. 20.—Within the next 
few days the house committee on logged off 
land expects to introduce a bill marking the 
first step in State reforestation. The measure 
provides for a $200,000 issue of 314 percent in- 
dustrial bonds to be given to owners of logged 
off lands in exchange for their holdings. The 
bonds will run for forty years, at the end of 
which time the lands ought to have produced 
merchantable timber. The State is to guaran- 
tee the interest on the bonds. It is expected 
that there will be enough proceeds from the 
sale of the securities to repay the State interest 
and also to reimburse counties for loss in taxes 
thru sales of land to the State and their re- 
moval from the tax rolls. 


Acquires Port Moody Logging Interests 


Port Moopy, B. C., Jan. 20.—Negotiations 
have just been closed here whereby Thurston- 
Flavelle (Ltd.), manufacturer of cedar lumber 
of this city, has acquired all of the interests of 
the Canadian Robert Dollar Co. in its logging 
camp at Port Moody, including two locomotives, 
thirty cars, seven miles of railroad, eight 
donkeys and all the attendant equipment of a 
first class logging camp of two sides. It also 
acquires a one-half interest in the running rights 
over seven miles of railroad belonging to the 
Vancouver Power Co., running from tidewater 
at Port Moody to the timber holdings of the 
above named company. In addition to the 
rights above referred to and logging camp, the 
deal includes the timber, which was left on 
Dominion Timber Berth No. 28, known as the 
McNair Limit, on the east bank of the Coquit- 
lam River. There is probably between 25,000,- 
000 and 50,000,000 feet of timber left on this 
claim, which is mostly high grade cedar and 
hemlock. , 

The consideration involved in the above trans- 
action was $155,000. 

_Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.) in turn, has sold to 
Siguard Hage, who was until recently manager 
of the Elk Bay Timber Co., the timber pur- 
chased by it from the British Timber Corpora- 
tion on the west bank of the Coquitlam River, 
adjoining the above described camp and con- 
taining about 100,000,000 feet of old growth 
fir and cedar. The sale to Mr. Hage is on a 
stumpage and profit sharing basis, and Thurston- 
Flavelle (Ltd.) has leased to him the railroad 
and logging equipment just purchased from the 
Canadian Robert Dollar Co., to be used by Mr. 

age in logging the timber involved in this 
deal. It ig planned to move the equipment to 
the west bank of the river and start logging 


operations just as soon as steel can be laid on 
a mile and a half of new grade which is under 
construction. Logs will be dumped into the 
water at Port Moody and the cedar will be 
manufactured by Thurston-Flavelle, while the 
fir will be sold on the open market. 

As has been stated in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Thurston-Flavelle 
(Ltd.) has made very extensive improvements 
to its sawmill and cedar siding manufacturing 
plant in this city during the last year. This 
company is the largest cedar lumber manufac- 
turing concern in Canada. Robert J. Thurston, 
an operator with many years’ experience both 
in the United States and Canada, is president 
of Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.), and Aird Flavelle, 
well known as one of the best informed lum- 
bermen of British Columbia, is vice president 
of the company. 


Reference Book for Building Estimates 


It is a common belief among those who em- 
ploy contracting carpenters, masons and similar 
factors in the building way, that the estimates 
of the latter are often haphazard. One kind 
‘‘estimates’’ so much for the complete job and 
then tacks on a good sum to be sure not to 
lose anything. Another kind of estimator is 
said merely to guess the amount and usually 
to guess too low, so that he is always losing 
money and hanging on the ragged edge of fi- 
nancial disaster. Lumbermen have sometimes 
felt that they were entitled to know something 
more about the actual cost of the construction 
into which their materials enter. Sometimes 
they have thought that unreliable estimating 
has deprived them of the business they were 
entitled to, and at other times they have been 
induced to cut the prices to get within estimates 
that were inaccurately made. These and many 
other reasons have led many enterprising re- 
tailers to seek information on building estimat- 
ing. To such ‘‘The Building Estimator’s Ref- 
erence Book,’’ by Frank R. Walker, will come 
as a welcome aid. 

This book, which is now in its fourth edition, 
including its comprehensive index comprises 
2,931 pages, covering every conceivable phase 
of building construction from excavation to 
varnish finish. The costs in the book, the author 
declares, are thoroly reliable, as in most cases 
he was on the job. Of course, not much can be 
said in a review to give a proper conception of 
the book itself; but this book has one merit 
not common to such works—it is readable, even 
interesting. This interest is due in a large 
measure to the fact that actual jobs are men- 
tioned, the character of the work and the 
workmen are described and other personal in- 
terest injected that gives life to the text. 


Lumbermen often are asked by prospective 
builders what the probable cost of certain work 
will be. In this book they will find the answers 
for all such questions. Moreover, they will find 
it very instructive to dip into it at odd times 
when other matters are not pressing. On oc- 
casion they will find it a valuable source of in- 
formation for checking up estimates on jobs 
in which they are interested. Sometimes they 
may use it to great advantage in helping favor- 
ite contractors to place their estimates on a 
safe basis, enabling them to get the jobs and 
make a profit also. In fact, ‘‘The Building 
Estimator’s Reference Book’’ is not much less 
than a building library in itself, and it is recom- 
mended to all lumbermen as a very valuable 
acquisition in these days when the field of the 
retailer is constantly expanding. The work is 
supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the 
publisher’s price, $10 postpaid. 


THE PAPER LABORATORY of the Bureau of 
Standards is making an investigation as to the 
effect of the addition of rubber latex to paper. 
It has been claimed in a recent patent that the 
addition of relatively small quantities of rubber 
latex during the process of manufacture in- 
creases the strength of the paper and somewhat 
modifies its character. Latex is the milk of the 
rubber plant, from which the crude sheet rub- 
ber is obtained. 





We want to move 


QUICK! 


2 cars 4/4” Ist & 2nds Birch 
2 - 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 


irch 
3 cars 4/4” No. 3 Com. Bire 
6M’ 12/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
Birch 
(Can fill out with 4/4” Birch) 


t car 4/4” No. 3 Com 
Basswood S2S 3/4” 

i car 5/4” ist & 2nds 
Basswood 


3 cars 5/4” No. 3 Com. Hard 
aple 

i car 8/4” No. 2 Com. Hard 
Maple 

2 cars 8/4” No. 3 Com. Hard 
Maple 





Jean LaRue says: 
**She’s dam’ good 
mans to deal wid!”’ Soft Maple 


{car 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 


Anything in Northern Hardwoods, 


The Adams-Thom 





wausau. Lumber Co. 











| White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all 
times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft 
texture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects 
are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND. WISCONSIN. 





Kneeland-McLurg 
Lumber Company 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 
HEMLOCK 
Hardwood ‘Lumber 


Maple and Birch Flooring 








BOILERS 
For Sale 


5 Horizontal Boilers— 
60"x16! 

1 Horizontal Boiler— 
72"x16' 

70-80 H. P.—140 lb. 


pressure. 


J.S. Stearns Lumber Co. 


ODANAH, WISCONSIN 
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PACIFIC COAST 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


4* LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 














Pacific States LumberCo. 


¥ 





TACOMA, - - WASHINGTON 


Watch this space weekly 
for attractive offers. 


1 Car 1x6 
FIR _ 


Drop . $ 1 000 


Siding over Rail “B” 
; List. 








AGENTS: 


K. F. Richards, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
G.A.Jones, 706Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
P.O. Box 774, Omaha 
P.O. Box 1187, Fargo, N.D 
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Joseph Lean, - - 
Frank Probst, - 
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I VERRY-BAKER LUMBER CQ, 
EV SABT ET, WAS. 


Builders of Trade 


for lumber dealers are those products 
plainly stamped with the manufac- 
turer’s trade mark, as for example our 





Vertical Grain and Flat Grain 


Fir Flooring 
tan FIR STEPPING 


Fir Lumber, Hemlock Boards and Shiplap 


in any 
quantity 


Let ‘‘ Electric Brand’’ products help 
you build business and bring repeat 
orders. 


Write for prices on straight or mixed car. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Go. 


General Office and Mills, EVERETT, WASH. 


LONGFIR JOISTS —— 
anoBIG TIMBERS 2. 


Falls, 
Wash. 
ASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 











YARDS: 
Minnesota .B.WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








London Brokers Review the Market 


In their annual review of the hardwood market 
in Great Britain, C. Leary & Co., London, England, 
describe conditions as they have affected the trade 
in American forest products during 1922, as well 
as prospects for this year, as follows: 


After nearly a year of unrelieved depression we 
were vouchsafed, toward the end of 1921, a glimpse 
of better times. Barely had 1922 begun its course, 
however, before it became evident that a relapse 
had occurred, and it was some months before any 
further improvement became noticeable. That the 
subsequent improvement in conditions has _ been 
very gradual, while temporary and partial setbacks 
have not been unknown, is not necessarily to be 
taken as a bad sign, as the last thing that is 
wanted now is a feverish, speculative boom. The 
probability is that the more gradual! it is, the more 
enduring will the improvement be, and during the 
last quarter of the year there has been noticeable 
a steady gain in confidence, accompanied by an 
encouraging growth in inquiry. This has led to a 
general increase in prices in nearly all the more 
important branches of the hardwood trade, an 
increase to which impetus has been given by com- 
parative shortage of supplies in many descriptions, 
with prospects of still further shortage in the near 
future. During 1923, therefore, shippers may rea- 
sonably hope for a moderate margin of profit on 
their shipments, while buyers, free from the fear 
of excessive supplies and with a growing demand 
in prospect, should be able to develop a steady 
trade on the basis of the moderate-priced stocks 
with which most of them have had the foresight 
to provide themselves. 


The principal American hardwoods are then 
treated separately : 


MAHOGANY LUMBER—A steadily increasing busi- 
ness has been transacted during the year. In con- 
trast with 1921 the trade has centered very largely 
on FAS and No. 2 common, as, while a good grade 
of No. 2 common has been found satisfactory for 
the cheaper side of the manufacturing industry, 
the high-class makers purchase practically nothing 
below FAS. No. 1 common and selects have ac- 
cordingly not been in much request as compared 
with the qualities mentioned above. At the com- 
mencement of the year the demand for all grades 
was dull, owing to heavy stocks and the poor state 
of trade, but a gradual, tho slow, improvement in 
the consumption caused more inquiry to spring up 
and, despite the fact that values were advancing, 
buyers seemed more inclined to enter into commit- 
ments. On account of the active demand in the 
United States the close of the year witnesses a 
sharp advance in value, with every prospect of 
firm and even higher prices in the near future. A 
few sales of No. 3 common have been possible, but 
this grade is generally too poor for this market. 


AMERICAN WALNUT—Logs—There has been an 
almost entire absence of demand, as the high prices 
required by shippers prevented manufacturers from 
competing with lower-priced woods. Lumber—The 
trade has not been extensive, altho a _ certain 
amount of selling has taken place in FAS and No. 1 
common and selects. ‘he demand for this wood is 
limited, especially in the furniture industry, and 
a large volume of trade does not seem possible, in 
view of the high prices required, which are con- 
siderably in excess of those asked for mahogany 
and oak. 


AMERICAN 





OaAK—Quartered—The 
FAS has been very small, 
high c.i.f. costs, the European varieties being 
strong competitors. In No. 1 common and selects 
a fair trade has been done, as the price for some 
time was on a level with that for plain oak. Plain 
—lIn the early part of the year planks were not in 
much request, but lower quotations, which brought 
the price more in line with that for the native wood, 
enabled shippers to obtain once more a footing in 
this market, and increased sales were possible. 
Values in the States for all classes of timber ap- 
pear to be rising, and if prices for oak planks are 
affected in the same manner trade will be con- 
siderably restricted. As regards boards, business 
has not been very satisfactory. Heavy stocks at 
the commencement of the year forced buyers to 
hold off purchasing to any great extent, altho there 
was generally a steady outlet for good northern 
wood of No. 1 common and selects and, latterly, 
for No. 2 common grades. The consumption dur- 
ing the year was very discouraging, mahogany 
seeming to displace oak to a great extent. As was 
the case in 1921, FAS was in very limited request. 

AMERICAN WHITEWOOD—Only a moderate busi- 
ness has been done, without any great fluctuation 
in values. In the first few months the demand 
centered principally on FAS, and panel and No. 1 
grades, but about the middle of the year, owing 
partly to lower quotations, buyers were induced to 
turn their attention to the lower grades, for which, 
before the war, the demand was very considerable. 
A fair consumption resulted, a continuance of 
which is not unlikely provided prices remain at 
about the present level. 


AMERICAN GuM—There was very little demand 
during the year for satin walnut, altho occasion- 
ally sales were possible. The value placed on this 
description by American consumers was far in 
excess of that at which it is salable here. In 


demand for 
partly owing to very 


hazel pine there was quite a considerable turnover. 
In the first few months of the year stocks were 
Altho prices appre- 


heavy and values declined. 


ciated somewhat during the summer months, a re. 
action set in, and it was not until the United 
States domestic demand made itself felt that prices 
began again to harden. The closing months of the 
year have witnessed a sharp advance in quotations, 
but sales have not been extensive, as fair quan- 
tities have still to come forward on contract at 
lower rates. 

AMERICAN ASH—Inquiry during the year has 
been rather limited so far as FAS is concerned, 
On the other hand, a fair amount of trade has 
been possible in No. 1 common, for which a regular 
outlet has been found; the demand at the moment 
for this grade is fairly active. Toward the end 
of the year buyers again turned their attention to 
logs and considerable sales have taken place which 
eventually will doubtless have an effect on the 
demand for square edged lumber. 

Churchill & Sim, also of London, quote the fol- 
lowing as the approximate c.i.f. prices, per foot 
super, on American hardwood and mahogany lum- 
ber, 1-inch thicknesses, prevailing Jan. 1, 1923: 


Oak, quartered, DAS. .....000.000% 814d. to 10d. 
Quartered, No. 1 common..... 4%%d.to 5d. 
ARO. MUI: so. 0.3,0)4 01.0 © 010's.036 0) 7d. to 8144. 
Plain, No, 1 COMMON. «0.4655 4d. to 5d. 

WITTE WOOD, FAB .ncssccecswes Tid. to 101.4. 
TNO, CONMIGO: 0 «6.5 6':056: 69100 -- 4d. to 4%d. 

WALNUT Woon, PAB... 2s cccecae 12d. to14d. 
INO; Ls COMMIAOR 6:6. 5,530.00 5 9 cs00s 6%4d.to Td. 

SATIN WALNUT (Red Gum), FAS. 6d. to 612d. 
INO; TU -COMMON «6. 6:6:3:8 80:00 858% about 4d. 
POON SRS ora) sveieie 0. wien ole. elecsie 38%4d.to 34. 

IE eRe nis alas Ke wos Sle Wa ec es 5i4d.to 61d. 
NO, & COMMON <6 6.60. oeccacaee 34%4d.to 4d. 

MEABOOANYS, TUAS ciccscsicauncvs 11d. upward 
NO; 2 SUMMON 6 0.656 eine reere aioe about 9d. 

INO. 2 GORINOD 664 oi eke ves about 534d. 


To Study Box Shook Markets 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—With a view to 
promoting the exportation of box shook from this 
country the lumber division of the Department of 
Commerce has undertaken a survey of the world’s 
markets for this product of America’s sawmills. 
The lumber division is confident that there is a 
very important market for American box shooks 
and crates and that lack of adequate informa- 
tion has prevented our exporters exploiting this 
field. In gathering the desired information the 
lumber division will have the active assistance and 
coéperation of more than one thousand Gover- 
ment trade representatives in foreign countries. 
When received the reports will be distributed to 
interested concerns listed with the Department of 
Commerce. 

The principal shook importing country of the 
world is the United Kingdom, which to date has 
been mostly exploited by Norway and Sweden. 
Other large foreign shook markets which should 
be exploited by the American shook industry are 
southeastern Asia (supplied by Japan, Canada and 
the United States, and the Mediterranean coul- 
tries, Canary Islands and South Africa, supplied 
by Norway and Sweden. Yugo-Slavia also sup- 
plies the Mediterreanean countries, and Portugal 
the Canary Islands. The Yugo-Slav shook export- 
ers since the close of the war have built up prac 
tically a monopoly of the Italian market. 

The countries mentioned require shook for pack- 
ing boxes mostly, with the exception of the Mediter- 
ranean countries and Canary Islands, where fruit 
and vegetable crates are of great importance, and 
South Africa where the same is true to a less ex- 
tent. The requirements of southeastern Asia, that 
is, the Straits Settlements, British India, and the 
East Indies, are largely for tea and rubber cases, 
for which the usual preference is a 3-ply veneer 
case, 

The European market is accustomed to getting 
a better finished article from Scandinavia than our 
exporters have been in a position to furnish. Box 
making has been developed along scientific lines 1D 
Scandinavia, where highly specialized machinery 
has been constructed which gives shook a smooth 
finish and at the same time manufactures them 
true to specification. The Scandinavian competi 
tion is the keenest competition which the American 
exporters of shook must face. The obstacles are 
not unsurmountable, however, because with im- 
proved methods of manufacturing, it is certain that 
American shook can be turned out at a low price 


in view of the fact that a large percentage of the 
raw material can be obtained from low grade 
lumber. 


The principal features in connection with the 1 
formation which the survey will entail are as fol- 
lows: Imports, exports and production of shook 
and crate material in various foreign markets; 
specifications of shook and crates, material ete¢.; 
cost of material to importers; methods followed 
in selling shook and crate material abroad, and 
terms of sale and any other information which 
will be valuable for our exporters. 

In order to receive this information it will be 
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pala 
necessary that the interested concerns satisfy the 
Department of Commerce that they are at least 51 
percent American owned and that they are export- 
ing American products. The department maintains 
a so called ‘Exporters’ Index” and it is there- 
fore necessary for manufacturers and exporters of 
shook and crates who would like to particpate in 
this information to apply to the lumber division as 
goon as possible in order to be properly listed. 
There is no charge for these services. 


Lumber Exports Show Gains 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The lumber di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce, states that 
the exports of lumber and timber products in 
November, totaling 115,243,000 board feet, or 
5,091,000 feet more than in October, may be taken 
to indicate that the improvement will continue, 
especially in view of the fact that the October 
exports were better than those for September, the 
lowest recorded for any month in 1922. It is 
pointed out, however, that the monthly average of 
jumber exports for the first six months last year 
was 140,000,000 feet, while the average for the 
months July-November was but 114,000,000 feet, 
showing that the relative October-November im- 
provement must continue if previous records are 
to be equaled. 

The November increase was more than absorbed 
by southern pine, shipments of which showed an 
increase of 7,652,000 feet. Cuba and the West 
Indies were the largest purchasers of southern 
pine in November, followed by Argentina, Mexico, 
Canada, Belgium, United Kingdom and Spain. 

Douglas fir exports in November were the low- 
est for 1922, except those of August, being 2,467,- 
000 feet less than in October. One-half of these 
exports went to Japan; the other principal mar- 
kets being Australia, China, Peru, Chile and 
Mexico. 

November exports of oak were 1,111,000 feet 
greater than in October. ‘Two-thirds of the oak 
went to the United Kingdom and Canada and 
over a million feet each to Argentina and Belgium. 
The exports of gum lumber were a little larger, but 
still than the July-September figures, altho 
about the same as the January-June average. 


less 


Made Partner in British Firm 

Cant & Kemp, prominent timber brokers at Glas- 
gow, Seotland, announce that James S. Cupples, 
who has been in their employ for many years, 
has become partner in the firm. Mr. Cupples has 
during his whole business life been connected with 
the timber trade and possesses a thoro knowledge 
of the business in all its branches. 


European Lumber Mills Are Busy 
[By Henry L. Geissel] 


BEAURIVAGE, SWITZERLAND, Jan. 5.—Immense 
quantities of timber are being exported these times 
from Finland, Sweden, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Checho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia and even from A\l- 


bania. The bulk of these exports go to France, 
Belgium, England, Spain and Italy. Epecially 
large is the demand for railway sleepers and 


telegraph poles, not only in the former belligerent 
countries but also in those which remained neutral. 
Orders calling for two or three million sleepers and 
more are not unusual. As a result of this tre- 
mendous demand, quite a number of powerful com- 
Danies have been organized, financed by French, 


English, Belgian, Swiss and to a certain extent 
German (Stinnes) capital. These companies have 
acquired extensive forests in eastern Europe, 


erected sawmills and, with all shipping facilities 
on hand, are doing a flourishing business. Outside 
of the legitimate trade conducted by commercially 
and financialHy well organized firms of high stand 
ing, the market is constantly being disturbed by 
“agents” and “timber exporters” of more than 
dubious character, chiefly located in the eastern 
cities, 

In December, 1922, oak sleepers of the best 
mountain oak were quoted in Great Britain at 
6 to 7 s. per sleeper f. o. b. London, and telegraph 
poles cut to any desired sizes at 55 to 65 
8. per cubic meter f.0.b. London. Large quantities 
of sleepers and poles thus bought by English im- 
Porters are being reshipped to Egypt and other 
countries. 

Bad conditions prevail in Germany. The demand 
by the Entente States is far in excess of what the 
country is able to supply. As -a result, timber 
Prices in Germany have risen to exorbitant figures. 

Great efforts are made by Checho-Slovakia to 
obtain a strong foothold in the European markets. 
Special “timber exchanges” have been opened at 
Prague and Olmutz for the purpose of regulating 
prices and facilitating the international business. 
Both exchanges are being visited by a great num- 
ber of foreign merchants. Checho-Slovakia abounds 
in rich and wonderful forests. Largely extended 
are the fir forests of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia and 


Slovakia proper. Large oak and beechwood forests 
occur chiefly in Slovakia. The production is of 
such a magnitude that at least 70 percent of it 
must be exported. The lumber industry plays the 
most important part in the economical welfare of 
the country. 

The principal markets for Checho-Slovakian tim- 
ber are at present Italy, France, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland and Hungary. According to the lat- 
est figures available—for the year 1921—there ex- 
isted in Checho-Slovakia 1,015 steam sawmills, 
1,965 water sawmills and about 3,000 saw frames. 
In November, 1922, the stock of cut wood avail- 
able amounted to about 6,000,000 cubic meters, of 
which no less than 2,400,000 cubic meters were in 
the district of Olmutz alone. 

A great impetus has also been given to the de- 
velopment of the lumber industry in Yugo-Slavia. 
In this country, too, quite a number of new forest 
exploitation companies have been established, 
chiefly backed by foreign capital. The same may 
be said of Poland, which country is shipping large 
quantities of timber via the port of Dantzig. 

American manufacturers of sawmill and wood- 
working machinery should watch the growing de- 
mand for their products in Europe. American-made 
machines are highly estimated in the countries men- 
tioned. The capital invested in the timber indus- 
tries being chiefly foreign, there should certainly 
be an opportunity for Americans to “do business.” 


Pertinent Paragraphs on Foreign Trade 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 22.—The lumber di- 
vision of the Department of Commerce has made 
public the following information: 

Consul Raymond Davis reports a possible mar- 
ket for ready-cut and portable houses in Aden, 
Arabia, where living accommodations are scarce 
and increased activity in building construction is 
noted. Several bungalows for the men in charge 
of this work will be necessary, as well as barracks 
for the workmen. Since the day and night tem- 
perature does not vary to any extent in Aden, Mr. 
Davis states there is no object in having thick non- 
conducting walls, which are usually demanded in 
other tropical countries. The house, however, 
should have an insulating material for the roof 
as a protection against the sun. In spite of the 
presence of white ants and other insects there is 
no prejudice in Aden against wood construction. 


The lumber division suggests that American 
manufacturers and exporters interested in the 
Italian market should ascertain whether American 


lumber can not be supplied already cut to size in- 
stead of having the Italian contractor cut the re- 
quired dimensions from heavy timber. The feeling 
is that if such an arrangement could be effected it 
might lead to an extended use of our materials. 
Accordingly it is recommended that American ex- 
porters take up this matter with their Italian 
agents. 

Vice Consul John R. Barry reports that lumber- 
ing operations in the Campbellton district, Canada, 
are being extended and the expansion of operations 
indicates the optimism of the lumbermen in the 
buoyancy of the market. While it is not expected 
the total cut will exceed that of three years ago, 
original estimates will be exceeded and the output 
much larger than was expected. One company 
is putting in an operation of 5,000,000 feet which 
was not contemplated at the beginning of the 
season. 


SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK | 


Most consumption centers thruout the country 
are favored by good weather, and the expectation 
is general that building activity will start early. 
Present consumption of millwork is unseasonably 
large, and all the plants are booked ahead and are 
producing to capacity. New orders continue to 
come in, and prices trend upward. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door trade con- 
tinues to send out favorable reports about busi- 
ness. Even now, the jobbers and manufacturers 
have enough to do, and the mills have not yet 
entirely caught up with last year’s orders. The 
tendency in prices is upward, for the reason that 
labor cost continues high, while raw material has 
been advancing. 

There is a slightly better demand for all kinds 
of millwork, including doors and sash, in Columbus 
(Ohio) territory. All mills are busy on orders, 
and new orders are now coming in better. Indi- 
cations point to an early and active building 
season. Scarcity of skilled labor is reported by 
many mill managers. Prices are firm. 

A new price list was published last Wednesday 
by the sash and door manufacturers of Tacoma, 
Wash. Under the new list, prices have been read- 
justed to meet the changes made recently by the 
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sash and door manufacturers of the middle West. 
In general the list shows a slight increase in quo- 
tations, but many reductions are also shown. The 
Tacoma manufacturers report a heavy demand for 
their product, and all the mills are booked for 
some time in advance and are operating at ca- 
pacity. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills find business on a more satisfactory scale 
than usual, in spite of the wintry weather. The 
amount of new plans filed with the city indicates 
that trade in the building line will be fully as 
active as during last year. 

Glass trade reports indicate a seasonal let-up 
in the demand for building glass, especially window 
glass. The market for that commodity, while not 
dormant by any means, is reported slow as com- 
pared with a few weeks ago. 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Jan, 22.—Demand for hardwood continues quite 
active, coming from all sources. Shipments are 
brisk and prices firm and advancing. The only 
cloud in the sky is the expected tightening up of 
traffic. Local quotations, inch stocks: Quartered 
oak, FAS, $145; common, $75. Plain oak, FAS, 
$115; common, $65. Poplar, FAS, $120; common, 
$60. Gum, quartered red, $115; common, $70. 
Plain red gum, $110 and $67.50. Sap gum, $55 
and $45. Walnut, FAS, $220. Selects, $160; 
common, $110. Ash, $95 and $57. 

P. B. Lanham, president Lanham Hardwood 
Flooring Co., Louisville, and a party of friends will 
leave Louisville on Friday for Florida, where it is 
planned to spend a few weeks’ vacation. George 
Christen, of the Kentucky Lumber & Millwork Co. 
and Dixie Lumber Co., is also planning to leave 
shortly for a Florida vacation. 

Secretary J. Crow Taylor, of the Kentucky Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, reports that in- 
dications are for a good attendance at the annual 
convention at Lexington, Phoenix Hotel, Feb. 7 
and 8. Other than talks of the National repre- 
sentatives, one of the chief features will be a talk 
from James H. Kelley, of the experimental station 
of the University of Kentucky, who will talk on 
coéperation between the station and dealers in 
various communities. 

Close to two hundred and fifty architects, build- 
ers and men from the lumber and building trades 
were present at a celebration at the Henry Koehler 
Lumber Co.’s mill in connection with the sixty- 
second birthday of Henry Koehler on Jan. 18, held 
in the evening. ‘There were no speeches, just 
plenty of eats, boxing, cabaret performances etc. A 
group of “The Boys” presented him with a silver 
pitcher, and the Alfalfa Club presented him with 
a desk set. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Jan. 22.—Dismantlement of the Little Rock, 
Maumelle & Western railroad was authorized by 
the Arkansas railroad commission on the request 
of Frank Neimeyer, receiver. The road, which is 
about thirty miles long, originates in Saline County 
and has its terminal at the Niemeyer mills, near 
Little Rock. It was built in 1907 to be used as 
a log road. Mr. Neimeyer said last night that 
the work of tearing up the rails and generally dis- 
mantling the equipment will start at an early date. 

Beyond question the finest shipment of red cedar 
pencil timber that has ever reached Cotter, Ark., 
arrived this week for the Wallace Pencil Co., the 
only concern of the kind operating in the State. 
The logs are large, straight-grained and sound, 
altho with rare exceptions all large red cedar is 
more or less hollow and defective at the butt, and 
all of it gnarled. This shipment came from a new 
cedar brake in the extreme northern part of 
Boone County and was made accessible by the con- 
struction of a roadway down a mountain at heavy 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan, 22.—Firmness continues to be the dominant 
note of the Milwaukee lumber market. Price in- 
creases are momentarily expected on several of 
the most desirable grades, especially of hardwood. 
All grades and kinds of lumber are in demand, 
wholesale dealers say, with buyers taking what 
they can get. No. 2 birch and flooring maple are 
especially wanted by most buyers. Furniture fac- 
tories are making frantic efforts to load up on the 
former, while retail lumber dealers are eager for 
the maple. Expectation of heavy construction this 
spring makes the demand for common lumber 
strong. Stocks, both mill and retail, are very 
low. Dry stock is almost impossible to obtain in 
the better grade hardwoods, and buyers are taking 
large quantities of green stock. ‘Train service is 
generally satisfactory as far as northern Wisconsin 
and Michigan are concerned, but western ship- 
ments are said to be a trifle slow. Auto factories, 
crate and box factories, and interior trim plants 
are all working steadily and facing heavy demand 
for their product. Furniture factory operation 
has slackened somewhat, but buying by furniture 
factors is still brisk. Despite the growing shortage 
of dry lumber none of the fluctuations which might 
be expected have thus far been noted. 

Stockholders of the Wausau Southern Lumber 
Co., Wausau, Wis., reélected the old directors at 
their annual meeting. The sawmill is at Laurel, 
Miss. 

Mrs. William H. Collins was elected president 
of the Collins Bros. Lumber Co., Madison, Wis., 
to succeed her husband, who died Jan. 5. W. K. 
Collins was elected vice president; Mrs. C. W. 
Grady, secretary; Carl Link, assistant secretary. 








The business will continue under the management 
of A. L. Groshong, who acted as assistant man. 
ager under the late president of the company. The 
election of officers for the Ellefson Lumber Co., of 
which Mr. Collins was president, will be held in 
the near future. - 

Present officers of the Model Homes Co., of 
Beloit, Wis., were reélected at its annual meeting, 
Reports for last year indicate the organization to 
be on a sound basis. It is likely a limited building 
program will be undertaken during the present 
year, officers said. 


MENOMONIE, WIS. 


Jan. 22.—George W. LaPointe, jr., manager of 
the La Pointe and O. & N. Lumber companies, 
stated that the service department had reported 
that since the first of the year an exceptionally 
large number of building prospects had come in, 
This was especially encouraging because of the fact 
that December went by with very few prospects. 
Not only is the breaking of the lull decidedly en- 
couraging, but the general reports which come in 
from the various yards are optimistic. Most of 
these new prospects are for houses, while yard 
managers say indications are that many new barns 
will be erected during the coming season. The gen- 
eral expectation of better farming conditions is no 
doubt responsible for the impetus, which is likely 
to be reflected in all lines. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Jan, 23.—H. E. Wentz, who has been connected 
with D. H. Moul Lumber Co. for several years as 
sales manager, has become associated with the 
Dwight Hinckley Lumber Co. Mr. Wentz will 
cover Ohio and eastern Indiana, from headquarters 
at Cincinnati. 

C. W. Tunis Lumber Co. has opened new offices 
in the Keith Theatre Building in Cincinnati. 

W. H. Flinn, partner in the Thoman-Flinn Lum- 
ber Co., is laid up with influenza at his home in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The Lumber Service & Sales Co. has opened 
offices in the Bell Block, Cincinnati. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


Jan, 22.—The demand for northern hardwoods 
continues brisk, and prices are strong. Railroads 
are buying a large number of hardwood ties. Mills 
are busy manufacturing grain doors but few orders 
for these are being received. Northern cedar shbin- 
gles are very scarce, 

Both the Northwestern and St. Paul railroads 
at Crystal Falls, Mich., are swamped with de- 
mands for cars for the hauling of saw logs. The 
greater part of the demand on the St. Paul comes 
from the old O. & B. line from Channing to On- 
tonagon. The ideal weather for logging operations 
has increased the demand for flats. 

The Anson, Gilkey & Hurd Co., manufacturer 
of sash and doors, will distribute $41,700 to its 
employees on a profit sharing plan, in two pay- 
ments, one to be made in March and one in Septem- 
ber. Over 150 employees will participate. 

At a meeting of the stockholders of the Schaller- 
Young Co., of Edgerton, Wis., Miss Elizabeth 
Schicker, of the Schaller-McKay Co., Janesville, 
was chosen president to succeed the late Albert 
Schaller. H. Stow Lovejoy, also of Janesville, is 
vice president, and Fred Young, Edgerton, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. 

J. R. McQuillan, general manager of the Lang- 
lade Lumber Co., has accepted the chairmanship 
of the special committee of lumbermen of the 
Northern Wisconsin Resort Association. This com- 
mittee will take up with the large lumber inter- 
ests the question of their codperation and financial 
support of this movement, which has been christ- 
ened “Northern Wisconsin in Action.’’ Former 
Congressman David G. Classon, of Oconto, has ac- 
cepted the district chairmanship of the Green Bay 
district in the $50,000 advertising fund campaign. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan, 22.—An idea of the hardwood situation in 
Indiana might be obtained from conversations with 
visitors, and talks given, at the recent convention 
of the Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Practically everybody felt that extreme cau- 
tion should be exercised by everyone connected 
with the industry to keep prices from running 
away. That was one of the keynotes of the con- 
vention. Nearly every speaker dealt with it. In 
the meantime prices continue to mount. Southern 
gum advances almost daily. The demand for bet- 
ter grades of oak has forced up these, and in fact 
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all popular grades. The buying is heavy from 
retail and industrial sources alike. During last 
week there was a rather active demand from 
utilities for timbers and other grades to be used 
in repair work, Stocks in hands of utility com- 
panies are very light, and the open winter, which 
nas made possible outside work most of the time, 
has depleted them further. _Box factories report 
good business and interior finish mills are making 
every effort to build up their stocks against a big 
spring demand. Furniture executives are return- 
ing from the shows with optimistic reports of con- 
ditions and large sheaves of orders. Their spring 
and summer production likely will be the largest 
in the history of the industry in Indiana. Veneer 
factories report an active demand from the music 
trades and predict a good year. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 22.—There is renewed activity in all 
pranches of the lumber business. Hardwoods are 
peing sold to both retailers and factories, and 
orders are gradually increasing. Factories making 
poxes, implements, automobiles and musical in- 
struments are good purchasers. There is a grow- 
ing scarcity of the better grades of hardwoods. 
Southern pine is now being stocked by dealers in 
preparation for spring building. Retail stocks, 
badly broken, are now being replenished. W. L. 
Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber Co., re- 
ports a stronger demand for southern pine in all 
sections. No. 1 dimension is the strongest item, 
while there are also a better demand for boards 
and finish. Traffic conditions have improved. W. M. 
Stark, of the American Column & Lumber Co., 
says trade in hardwoods is becoming quite active 
with inquiries and orders coming in right along. 
Prices are firm and a number of advances have 
been made recently. KF. B. Pryor, sales manager 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., says prices are firm all 
along the line. J. E. MeNally, of the J. EB. Me- 
Nally Lumber Co., says retail trade in lumber is 
holding up quite well for this time of year. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Jan. 22.—The hardwood market here is charac- 
terized by unusual activity and by very pro- 
nounced firmness. Both domestic and foreign con- 
sumers are buying in decided volume, and ship- 
ments, with improved transportation, are going 
forward very freely. A number of firms report a 
much larger volume of business thus far this 
month than during the whole of January last year, 
and orders and inquiries are increasing rather 
than decreasing. Furniture and automobile inter- 
ests represent the most active groups, but there is 
a good demand from the producers of flooring and 
wood containers. Interior trim manufacturers, 
too, are increasing their purchases again, expect- 
ing the resumption of building in the northern half 
of the United States with the opening of the 
spring season. There is also rather heavy buying 
on the part of the railroads, especially in cross 
and switch ties, timbers and car stock, while great 
activity is noted among manufacturers of agri- 
cultural implements and vehicles. ‘Che market is 
broad as well as active and is showing an excellent 
undertone all around. Prices on a number of items 
are double what they were at the same time a year 
ago. Production is running quite full by virtue of 
the free log supply resulting from improved trans- 
portation. So many logs have arrived in Mem- 
phis recently that the management of the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley railroad has threatened an em- 
bargo unless logs are unloaded with greater 
promptness. Weather is less favorable than dur- 
ing the last several weeks. Very heavy rains have 
fallen in the Valley territory. 


George C, Ehemann & Co., announce that their 
logging road near Tallulah, La., will be in readi- 
ness for operation within the next thirty days. 
They have purchased twenty log cars and they 
are shipping a 26-ton Heisler locomotive from 
Memphis. The railroad is now two and one-half 
miles in length, but will be extended as necessary. 
This firm has been bringing logs into Tallulah by 
team and it is having them sawn at the band mill 
of Kurz Bros. at that point. 


J. H. Hines (Inc.) is installing an 8-foot band 
mill at Puxico, Mo., for the development of a tract 
of hardwood timber it owns in that territory. 
In addition to lumber it will also manufacture 
cross ties, switch ties, timber and dimension stock. 
President W. Hines is an official of the National 
— Lumber Co., St. Louis, which has a contract 
i the Southern Pacific railroad for several mil- 
— ties to be delivered within the next three 


Pr nee Waterproof Plywood Co., successor to the 
Po renga Co., has constructed a large building 
on Ouse the lathe and supplementary equipment, 
chin & smaller building for the presses. All ma- 
on €8 are now motor driven. These improvements 

ve practically doubled the output. C. B. Allen 


is president and W. H. Russe is vice president and 
secretary-treasurer. The company is operating at 
capacity. 

The Holly Grove Lumber Co., which is largely 
controlled by the same interests as the R. J. Wiggs 
Lumber Co. here, has perfected organization. It 
is installing a circular mill near Greenwood, Miss., 
which will cut about 17,500 feet a day of cypress 
and tupelo gum. The R. J. Wiggs Lumber Co. will 
be at Bucatunna, Miss., and will be equipped with 
a 7-foot band saw. 


The new No. 3 band mill of James E. Stark & 
Co. (Inc.), North Memphis, will be placed in opera- 
tion Jan. 26. The firm has brought in a good sup- 
ply of timber from its holdings in eastern Arkan- 
sas. This plant, which has a capacity of 75,000 
feet a day, will be used for the present almost, if 
not quite, exclusively on soft yellow cypress. Band 
mill No. 1 is located in North Memphis and band 
mill No. 2 at Dyersburg, Tenn. The firm operates 
veneer machinery at both points. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 24.—Buffalo considers the Panama Canal 
rates on Pacific coast lumber as too high for much 
active business locally, but this lumber is getting 
up as far as Rochester in considerable quantity, 
and as Buffalo salesmen cover that territory and 
further east, they will see the lumber, if they can 
not bring it here. Plans are making for bringing 
it this way by barge canal next season. The 
lumber reported to be the best seller in that terri- 
tory is California hemlock, which competes with 
eastern. Longer lengths are sold at about the 
same price, 

Building permits for last week numbered 64, 
with costs of $253,000, which is up to the average 
for the season. 

In a downtown real estate store window is a 
fine display of photographs of the lumber plant of 
G. Elias & Bro., with samples of the numerous 
woods used by the company. There are also photo- 
graphs of some of the large buildings for which 
lumber has been furnished. It is an excellent 
advertising feature and is so placed as to be 
noticed by a large number of people. 


Hugh McLean, soon after attending the Mon- 
treal lumber convention, will start for California, 
where he will remain for several weeks. 


R. D. McLean returned last week from a month’s 
business trip to the West and the South. He 
says that mills made advances in prices the first 
of the year and predicts further advance. He 
found the mill stocks very much broken. 


On the evening of Jan. 30, at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel, New York City, George A. Mitchell, presi- 
dent, will give a banquet to the principals and 
selling forces of the Mitchell Associated Compa- 
nies. These will include: Hope Lumber Co., 
Thessalon and Little Current, Ont.; White,- Grat- 
wick & Mitchell (Inc.), North Tonawanda; Ste- 
vens-Eaton Co., New York City; Brown-Bates Co., 
Philadelphia; Hendricks-Caskey Co., Buffalo; 
Drescher Lumber & Shingle Corporation, Seattle; 
W. R. Wallace, Montgomery, Ala. Between fifty 
and sixty men will be at the banquet. Mr. Drescher 
and Mr. Wallace are making a trip from Seattle 
and Montgomery for conference on 1923 business 
and will attend the dinner. 


C. W. Bodge is in Memphis attending a confer- 
ence of the E. L. Bruce representatives Jan. 25 
te 2. 

Mark Cummings leaves the first of next month 
for a two weeks’ trip to the South, where he will 
visit the mills. 


W. K. Jackson is making a business trip to the 
Michigan mills. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 22.—The lumber market is in better con- 
dition than for years. A thaw during the week 
made hauling in the woods easier and served as 
an impetus to some of the loggers to rush logs to 
the landing points. The Sawyer-Goodman mill 
No. 1 is operating nights, and No. 2 mill, also 
in this city, may begin night operations shortly. 
The Sagola mill of the company is also operating 
nights. The Stearns-Culver Co., which recently 
disposed of its mill at L’Anse, Mich., to the 
Michigan Iron, Land & Lumber Co., Iron Moun- 
tain, will center its interest in its plant at Lake 
Linden. New machinery is being installed that 
will increase the output 50 percent. Wages, it is 
expected, will be advanced to $6 a day in the 
spring. Log records were broken at the plant of 
the Michigan Iron, Land & Lumber Co. last week 
when 750 carloads were delivered. 

Howard V, Newell, sales manager for the Sawyer- 
Goodman Co., of this city, who had been seriously 
ill for several weeks with typhoid fever, has gone 
to the Sacred Heart Sanitarium, in Milwaukee, 
to recuperate, 
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We offer for shipment starting 
February Ist: 


5,000,000 ft. 6/4 No.3 
Shop and Better— 
Rough or S28 to 
Factory Standard. 








Stock can be shipped at the rate 
of 1,000,000 ft. per month. Will 
ship not more than 25% No. 3 
Shop to the car. Our factory 
plank runs wide. 


We can also ship: — 
Douglas Fir 


Red Cedar Shingles 
Oregon White Pine 


L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Portland, Oregon 


Eastern Sales Office: 
111 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Geo. T. Mickle 
Cao Lumber Co. 


Cargo 
WHOLESALERS—MANUFACTURERS 


Timber Douglas Fir 

Ties Spruce 

Yard Stock Hemlock 

Mine Timbers R C 

Railroad - ed edar 
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Material Guid Cedar 


MILLS:—North Portland and Thornburg, 
Oregon; Yacolt, Washington 


1400 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, pent 
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2 and Trail 
Superbly illustrat- 

, ed in colors by 
Oliver Kemp, and 
filled from cover 


to cover with 
songs of the saw 
and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 


431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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We will go into the Winter with less 
than a Normal Supply of 


Dry Hardwood 


BASS-BIRCH-SOFT ELM 


Send us your inquiries 


NOW 


Foster- Latimer 








MELLEN, = Lumber Co. 


WIS. 











JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Manising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech, 
Basswood, Hemlock, Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles. 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Yellow Pine 27 


Shop Lumber 


STEAM DRIED—1”, 114”, 1%”, 2” 


A good cutting grade for sash, door and finish mills 
Let us tell you more about it. 


Kentucky Lumber Co. 
SULLIGENT, ALA. 











Short 
Leaf 


PINE 


Finish, Boards, Dimension, 
Flooring and Drop Siding 


Poplar, Oak, Gum 


Mixed cars if you desire, 


LATHROP 


Lumber Company 
LATHROP, ALA. 








Two by Fours 


Dress S4S Standard and 1-4 Scant 

9 to12 ft. . 

Shortieat YELLOW Pine 
ALSO OAK CROSSTIES 


McRae Lumber Company 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
CORINTH, MISSISSIPPI 
Specialists in Two by Fours 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Tishomingo, Miss. 
and Lynn, Ala. 


L. F. GARRETT, Owner and Manager 




















TACOMA, WASH. 


-The support of the Tacoma 
men’s Club as an organization, and of the lumber- 


Jan. 20. Lumber- 
men as individuals, for the Tacoma traffic bu- 
reau’s plan for a series of hearings to determine 
actual industrial site values in Tacoma and find 
means for the development of additional areas 
suitable for new industries, was asked at the 
regular meeting of the club last Wednesday by 
Ernest Dolge, president of Ernest Dolge (Ine.), and 


chairman of the traffic bureau. Mr. Dolge de- 
eclared that the efforts of the club to bring new 
industries to Tacoma, and especially the effort 


now being made to induce lumber mills and wood- 
working plants to locate in the city, are largely 
offset by the lack of accurate information on 


sites. To correct this his bureau plans to hold 
a series of hearings at which mill operators, 
property owners and engineers will be asked to 


testify under oath regarding a number of questions 
on which will depend the recommendations of the 
bureau. The questions to be asked will include 
opinions on what actually constitutes an industrial 
site, how to determine a fair value on such 
property, how to develop existing sites for in- 
dustrial use and how to add to the industrial 
area of the city. Mr. Dolge stated that he in- 
tended to call a number of the club members as 
witnesses and ask them to express their opinions 
of the idea. It developed that there was no op- 
position to the proposal and the members present 
promised to make a study of the matter and pre 
pare themselves to answer the questions to be 
asked at the hearing. R. B. Allen, secretary of the 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, attended 
the meeting and announced that this week’s 
barometer of the association shows the largest 


amount of lumber sold in 
history of the industry. 


Frank W. Smith, acting as chairman of the 
club’s advertising committee in the absence of 
A. H. Landram, announced that replies from the 
club’s advertising campaign are already beginning 
to come in and that all such inquiries will be 
circulated among the subscribers to the advertising 
fund. Mr. Smith said that the replies covered a 
wide territory, coming from as far east as Con- 
necticut. He also suggested that an automobile 
plate with the name, ‘‘Tacoma, the Lumber Capital 
of America” be made up for sale in the city. This 
suggestion will be considered by the committee. 
The meeting closed with a discussion of the 
California and Atlantic coast markets. 

“The purchase of the MceCoy-Loggie timber hold- 
ings makes the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. 
absolutely independent of other sources for its 
supply of logs.”’ The foregoing statement was 
made last Wednesday by Everett G. Griggs, presi- 
dent of the St. Paul company, in his announce- 
ment of the sale of 500,000,000 feet of timber in 
Whatcom County by the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. 
to the Nooksack Timber Co., of Tacoma, a_ sub- 
sidiary organization of the $t. Paul company. 
“This purchase opens up for development 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of the finest stand of timber in the 
State,” declared Mr. Griggs. ‘The deal has been 
pending for the last three months. The McCoy 
holdings have been carefully cruised by W. H. 
Hewitt, of Tacoma, and we are now in a position 
to supply our mills with logs for an indefinite 
period without utilizing any other source of sup- 
ply.”” The Nooksack Timber Co. is capitalized at 
$1,080,000 and articles of incorporation were filed 
last Monday. ‘The incorporators are Mr. Griggs, 
J. J. Hewitt, Henry Hewitt and Earl M. Rogers. 
The company has not yet elected its officers and 
trustees but will do so in the near future. Mr. 
Griggs stated that $1,000,000 was paid for the 
McCoy-Loggie property. The St. Paul mill, the 
Hewitt Land Co. and the Leonard Howarth in- 
terests organized the Nooksack company. ‘The 
sale included a modern logging camp with oil 
burning equipment and sixteen miles of logging 
railroad. According to Mr. Griggs, the camp will 
be enlarged, more men added to the force and 
the output considerably increased. There are no 
plans at present for the construction of a mill 
near Bellingham, as the logs secured from the 
tract can be used by the St. Paul mill in Tacoma 
and any surplus disposed of to other large Puget 
Sound mills. Tho the deal was closed only last 
Tuesday the first raft of logs from Bellingham has 
already reached the St. Paul mill and is now 
being cut. Mr. Griggs announced that W. H. 
Hewitt will have charge of the logging operations 
and that Everett G. Griggs, jr., will take charge 
of the Bellingham office. The Nooksack company’s 
headquarters will be in Tacoma. 

A party of 150 lumbermen from Ohio and 
Pennsylvania, most of them members of the Ohio 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, will visit 


any one week in the 


Tacoma Feb. 3, according to word received here 
this week. The party will arrive by special train 
early in the morning and will spend the entire day 
in Tacoma. The stop at Tacoma was arranged in 
response to the invitation sent the Ohio association 
by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club several months 
ago. Plans for the entertainment of the visitors 
are in the hands of a committee appointed last 
Wednesday by President John E. Manley, of the 
Tacoma club. The committee is composed of J. G. 
Newbegin, secretary of the Foster Newbegin Lum- 
ber Co.; George J. Osgood, vice president of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., and Albert K. Martin, vice 
president of the Pacific National Lumber Co. It 
will report at the next meeting of the club next 
Wednesday. 

All officers of the Wheeler, Osgood Co. were re- 
elected at the annual stockholders’ meeting held 
at the company’s offices in Tacoma last Wednes- 
day. T. E. Ripley, at present absent in Europe, 
was again named president; George J. Osgood, 
first vice president and general manager; G. R., 
Osgood, second vice president; W. C. Wheeler, sec- 
retary, and W. R. Ripley, treasurer. The Wheeler, 
Osgood Co. is now operating three shifts in its 
efforts to keep up with the demand for sash and 
doors. 

Tabulation of the statistics furnished by the 
members of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club in re- 
sponse to the questionnaire sent out by the ad- 
vertising committee shows that Tacoma’s claim 
to be the lumber capital of America is based on 
facts. The statistics were made public today by 
the committee and are the first definite figures ever 
secured showing the approximate output of the 
Tacoma mills. A total of sixty-three woodworking 
plants answered the questionnaire. The figures 
show that thirty-seven lumber mills have a com- 
bined 8-hour day capacity of 4,147,000 feet of 
lumber. That the mills have been running prac- 
tically at capacity is shown by the fact that the 
average daily production during 1922 was 4,036,- 
000 feet. Fifty plants out of sixty-three report 
that they do business both by rail and water. 
Figures from sixty-one of the sixty-three plants re 
plying show that 10,223 employees are carried on 
the payrolls of the lumber industry here. Products 
manufactured include, in addition to rough and 


finished lumber, logs, poles, shingles and _ lath, 
cross arms, fir conduit, columns, sash, doors, 


frames and interior finish, box shook, berry crates, 
egg cases, broom handles, mop handles, rug _ poles, 
tent stakes, wood containers, fir car sills, framing, 
decking, stringers, bridge material, silo and pipe 
stock, piano keyboards, garage doors and beehives. 

The Tacoma plant of the Tidewater Cross Arm 
& Conduit Co. has been amalgamated with the 
Walville Lumber Co. which is now constructing a 
large mill near Chehalis. The Tacoma plant will 
be continued in operation under the direction of 
the Walville Co. L. W. Fields, former superin- 
tendent of the Tidewater company plant, has been 
appointed general manager for the Tacoma mill. 

Announcement that the Northern Pacific rail- 
way has ordered 5,820 new freight cars and 49 
locomotives was made today by local officials of 
the road. The cost of the new equipment will be 
nearly $17,000,000 and a large number of the new 
cars will be constructed at the Tacoma carshops 
of the company. Tacoma mills will furnish 4 
large share of the car material used. The new 
equipment will be delivered during 1923 and in- 
cludes 3,000 40-foot box cars, 70 express refrigera- 
tor cars, 250 Hart convertible cars, 250 steel gon- 
dolas, 1,000 50-foot automobile and lumber cars, 
and 250 40-foot stock cars. 


Reconstruction of 2,000 freight cars at the 
Tacoma shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul railway will keep the shops busy for the next 
six months and use much Tacoma manufactured 
car material, according to H. E. Byram, president 
of the road, who visited the city last Saturday. 
Mr. Byram declared the car supply was improv- 
ing and that the car rebuilding here will be of 
great benefit to the industry, as the cars are put 
right in service and most of them are used by 
Tacoma lumber mills for shipments of lumber to 
the middle West. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during last 
week include the following. For California, 
Phyllis, at Defiance mill, Coolcha and Culburrd, 
at Port dock; Stanley Dollar, at Eureka dock; 
San Diego, at St. Paul mill, and Rainier, at Baker 
dock. For the Atlantic coast, Iowan, Georgian and 
Isthmian, at Baker dock; William Campion and 
Steel Eaporter, at Terminal dock; K. I. Lwucken- 
bach, at Dickman mill, and Walter Luckenbach, at 
St. Paul mill. For the Orient, Hawaii Maru, at 
Milwaukee dock, and Schilles at Port dock. For 
Europe, Statesman, at Port dock. 

The log market is very strong in Tacoma just 
now and some of the mills are paying premiums 
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_ over the established price for good rafts. The 
advance reported two weeks ago has become gen- 
eral and the present shortage is causing the manu- 
facturers some concern. Hemlock logs are es- 
pecially scarce and many sales are reported at 
prices considerably above the list figures. 

The Terminal Lumber & Milling Co., a new con- 
cern capitalized at $250,000, filed articles of in- 
corporatfon this week. ‘The incorporators are N. 
§, Varius, O. H. Hallberg, Ross Houston and Paul 
Names. The new company’s operating plans will 
pe announced after Feb. 1. 

The Henry McCleary Timber Co., of Summit, has 
filed amended articles of incorporation increasing 


the firm’s capitalization from $250,000 to $3,- 
000,000. 
Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul 


& Tacoma Lumber Co., was reélected president of 
the Rainier National Park Co. at the regular 
meeting of the stockholders last Saturday. J. J. 
Dempsey, of the Dempsey Lumber Co., was elected 
a member of the board of directors. 

L. f. Dempsey, president of the Dempsey Lum- 
per Co., left last Tuesday for Oakland, Calif. He 
will be away about three months. 

A prediction that in less than twenty years 
most of the big sawmills in Washington State will 
pe idle for lack of timber, and that the present 
tax rate of the State is too high to permit of a 
reinvestment in new timber lands, was made by 
J. E. Frost, lumberman, of Gold Bar, in an address 
before the annual convention of the State associa- 
tion of county assessors held at Olympia last Tues- 
day. Mr. Frost attacked the present form of 
State Government, declaring it to be a constitu- 
tional monarchy. ‘The lumber interests, he said, 
would take care of their own reforestation prob- 
lems provided no taxes were assessed on logged-off 
lands for fifty years, after which back taxes might 


be collected on an assessment of the timber grown 
during the period. 
State lands and timber sold in the land sale 


held Jan. 2 brought $26,000 more than their ap- 


praised value, according to the report of C. V. 
Savidge, State land commissioner. Timber ap- 


praised at $189,000 sold for $155,000. 
return on the lands and _ timber 
$226,000. 

All the logging camps of Mason County are 
again in operation, except the Freedson Bros. and 
the Phoenix camps. These will reopen tomorrow. 

The Peterman Manufacturing Co. is now occupy- 
ing its new office building recently erected on 
Puyallup Avenue adjacent to the main plant. The 
new building is 28x50 feet in size and contains the 
general offices of the company and private offices 
for the officials. A big steel vault has been 
installed for the safe keeping of books and records. 

The annual meeting of the Olympia Veneer Co. 
was held at Olympia last Saturday. The company 
is a coUperative organization, every employee being 
a stockholder. ‘The treasurer’s report showed the 
company to be free of debt after seventeen months’ 
operation. Plans for an extension of the business 
and an enlargement of the plant during the coming 
year were approved by the stockholders, 

The Lindstrom Handforth Lumber Co. is extend- 
ing its logging railroad into a new belt or timber 
near McIntosh. The McKenna Lumber Co. and 
the South Prairie Lumber Co. are also building 
additions to their logging railroads. 

The West Fork Logging Co. has been forced to 
shut down operations at its camp near Morton, 
due to the damage done by the flood Jast week. 
The main camp was destroyed by the rush of water 
but no damage was done to the timber. The 
cause of the shutdown is the destruction of half a 
mile of logging railroad and several bridges, which 
Will take several weeks to replace. 

The Wheeler Reese Lumber Co. will resume op- 
erations next week. The plant has been closed for 
several weeks because of high water and a shortage 
of logs, 

Tacoma retail lumbermen have joined with the 
Teal estate operators and building and loan com- 
panies to put on a “Own Your Own Home” cam- 


The total 
amounted to 


paign as a part of Tacoma’s observance of Na- 
Uonal Thrift Week. The lumbermen will have 


their home owning drive Saturday and plan by 
advertisements in the daily papers, posters, speak- 
ers at civic meetings and talks to school children 
to bring the value of the movement home to the 


public, 
CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Jan. 20.- -Practically all plants in this district 
are operating again. Orders are plentiful. Book- 
ngs and shipments exceed production and the mills 
are compelled to refuse a large percentage of the 
business offered. Car supply shows an improve- 
ment. The cargo mills on Willapa Harbor report 
: Shortage of vessels for eargo loading. While 
Severe rain storms have slowed up logging, prac- 
tically all camps are operating again. Shingles 
ave advanced 25 cents, Lath continue strong 
and in good demand. 

The Olympia Shingle Co. (codperative), of Olym- 
Pla, held its seventh annual meeting last week, 


electing the following trustees: L. E. Henry, L. A. 
Lemere, O. S. Beatty, H. Bettcher, M. H. Harris, 
E. E. Lathrop and Fred Vaughn. During last 
year 290 cars of shingles were manufactured. 

J. J. La Vergne, president and general manager 
Sacajawea Lumber Co., of Tenino, was married 
Jan, 6 to Miss Cora McIntosh, of Boise, Idaho. 

F. Jordon, Robert B. Sturgess, and John M. 
Hodges, of Castle Rock, have organized the Castle 
Rock Lath & Lumber Co. 

Fred C. Beal, who has been manager of the Wal- 
ville Lumber Co.’s store at Walville, will be man- 
ager of the new factory at Chehalis of the same 
company. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Jan. 20.—The close of the week has witnessed 
a sudden inrush of lumber cargoes that are taxing 
the facilities at the harbor. The transportation 
schedule of virtually all the leading lumber com- 
panies has been thoroly disrupted by streams. With 
weather conditions moderating, the carriers have 
been following one another into the local port dur- 
ing the last few days. Happily, the car situation 
has on the whole been quite satisfactory. Up to 
the night of Jan. 18, seventy-one lumber carriers 
had entered here, fifty-six of which carried fir 
cargoes and fifteen redwood cargoes. The capacity 
of the fir boats was 66,775,000 feet and the ¢a- 
pacity of the redwood boats, 10,670,000 feet. Dur- 
ing the last two days, or since these figures were 
compiled, probably ten more carriers arrived only 
a few hours apart. The waterborne movement of 
forest products into San Diego during 1922 aggre- 
gated 88,418,860 feet of lumber and 5,027,074 feet 
of ties, the harbor commission announced yester- 


day. A movement by water thru the Panama 
Canal from southern ports to Los Angeles has 
started. The latest arrival is the Lydia with 80,- 


000 feet of oak and gum. 
indications of expansion. 
The demand in virtually all 
trade remains strong. Market 
strained. It is understood that $ 
being paid. According to Henry Riddiford, secre- 
tary of the Los Angeles Lumbermen’s lxchange, 
local stocks are likely to get in bad shape if cur- 
rent conditions continue. As the new year gets 
actually under way, the evidences of another ban- 
ner building year in Los Angeles and thruout 
southern California become more and more con- 
vincing. The Arizona market, which is largely 
served from the ports of Los Angeles and San 
Diego, has also shown substantial strengthening 
during the last two weeks. Activity is being re- 
sumed on a fairly large scale in the mining indus- 
try, which is a heavy user of lumber. ‘To the 
night of Jan. 18, 2,764 building permits were 
issued this month in Los Angeles, with a total 

valuation of $5,943,905. 

The problem of railroad freight congestion at 
Los Angeles harbor came in for thoro analysis at 
a meeting, held at the harbor early this week, of 
steamship men, railroad officials, harbor authorities 
and shippers and receivers. The lumber industry 
was well represented at the meeting. The harbor 
authorities decided to engage two of the foremost 
harbor experts in the country to tackle the prob- 
lem, the first step in a comprehensive plan. Under 
discussion thruout the meeting was the failure of 
railroads to furnish adequate service into the har- 
bor. Officials of the Southern Pacific and the Pa- 
cific Electric lines, it was announced following the 
meeting, have completed arrangements whereby the 
Pacific Electric will store its available cars on 
Southern Pacific tracks, to be used when called for 
by steamship companies. Another conference will 
be held next month. 

With the sailing of the steel lumber schooner 
El Abeto for British Columbia, the first actual 
steps were taken toward the operation of the big 
plant which the Los Angeles Lumber Products Co. 
is pushing to completion here. The Ll Abeto and 
its sister schooners, the Hl Cedro and the #l 
Cicuta, are lake type schooners and will carry 
lumber squares to the local plant from timber 
holdings on Graham Island, off the British Colum- 
bia coast. The three schooners have been con- 
verted into oil burners. It is the purpose of the 
company to have a large supply of lumber on hand 
here ahead of the actual beginning of sawing 
operations. The first unit of sawmill and planing 
mill, dry kilms and box factory are being con- 
structed. Machinery of the most modern type is 
now being installed. Negotiations for the logging 
rights to the Graham Island tract were completed 
last spring by Fred L. Baker and Erle M. Leaf, 
president and vice president, respectively, of the 
Los Angeles Lumber Products Co., and Frank L. 
3uckley, of Vancouver, B. C., general manager and 
vice president. Laurence Macomber is secretary 
and Arno Mereen is production manager here, 

The Pacific Door & Sash Co. has secured a 25- 
acre site for a new plant fronting on the San 


This trade shows some 


quarters of the 
conditions are 
5 f.0.b. mill is 





Fernando Road north of the Coast Lumber Co. 
Construction work is expected to be started soon. 
This firm has enjoyed remarkable success in the 
local field and the rapid development of its busi- 








Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon 
otel, Yellowstone Park, finished in Birch 


Birch 


The Peer of Woods 
For Interior Finish 


is living up to its reputation for big value 
and is now generally used in the more 
pretentious public buildings as well as in 
private homes. 


Past experience has taught the compe- 
tent wood finisher that Birch is the ideal 
foundation for enamel finish and is the only 
wood to use as a base for the new and 
wonderful silver gray effect so much in use. 


The susceptibility of Birch to the various 
stains and finishes in vogue today makes it 
truly the Peer of Woods for Interior Finish 
for it can be stained to imitate the more 
expensive woods. 

With some of the most particular archi- 
tects and builders choosing Birch for use 
throughout homes and public buildings, it’s 
a pretty safe bet that 


Every Dealer Can Sell Birch 


In fact, dealers everywhere are realizing that the 
one way to hold trade at home is to be alive to 
builders’ demands and supply them with wood that 
is nationally advertised. 

very week and mont = 
your customers are being Girch) 
and economy offered in = - 
the use of Birch. Put in 
a stock of it now and get your share of the orders 
that will come from this advertising. 





told, through magazines 
of national circulation, 
the many advantages 





Any cf the firms below will be glad to 
quote you prices and send you a copy 
of their Birch Book ‘‘A’’—write them. 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Marinette, Wis. 
OCONTO COMPANY, 

817 Railway Exch., Chicago, lll. 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 
Chassell, Mich. 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Nahma, Mich. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Blackwell, Wis. 


B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 
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L.C.L. FROM ST-LOUIS 


Mixed Cars 
A Specialty 


Stock in yard at St. 





4 Louis to load from— 
2 no delays waiting for 
‘~ *% || mill shipments. And 
= 3) || you can buy it mixed 
_ex_ *=|| any way you want with 
VT = Oak Flooring, Long- 
= ANG leaf Timbers and Di- 
Ap| mension, West Coast 
wig Lumber and La. Red 
pe 0CA/ Cypress. 
VV) 8" 
pray) / All orders given 
ge sd immediate attention. 
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LUMBER CO, 
Sst.Louis,Mo. 












Dealers, Do You Know } 


: 
} the many selling points and advan- 
tages offered by our 3-8” and 13-16” 


1 OAK nimin | 
FLOORING 


{ 
It’s less brittle, easier to scrape, more open grained, 
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! and produces a more attractive finish than most 
8 brands of Oak Flooring. Order itin L.C.L.or § 
8 carlots with r 
8 Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar ; 
7 Closet Lining and Beech Flooring 
7 S ° : 
$ McMinnville Mfg. Co. : 
7 McMINNVILLE, TENN. : 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 








PSHM ARAL SAR 








| Cummer Cypress Go. | 


Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 





Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 














ness in the last few years has demanded greater 
space. 

George H. Walker, formerly local representative 
of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., has incorporated 
under the name of G. H. Walker (Inc.) and will 
open a wholesale office on his own account in Los 
Angeles. 

W. F. Mullin, R. L. Haight 
have incorporated the Mullin 
capital stock of $100,000. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. has taken over the 
Lake Pepin from the Shipping Board and will add 
it to its fleet in the lumber service to this port. 

Inspector Paul D. Kelleter, of the Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C., is making a tour of inspection 
of this district. He said that California led every 
State in the Union in the amount of national 
forest timber sold during the last year, the total 
being more than $2,250,000. 

A. E. Fickling has acquired a new site for his 
Long Beach yard not far from his present location. 

Ralph Thielen, general sales manager of the 


Mullin 
with 


and R. B. 
Lumber Co. 


‘Hammond Lumber Co., is taking an extended lay- 


off. He is suffering from acute bronchial trouble. 

L. Stewart, general sales manager of Suden & 
Christensen, is visiting with R. A. Fobes, the firm’s 
local representative. 

H. C. Clair, Portland logging operator, is spend- 
ing the winter in Los Angeles. 

A. E. Twohy, wholesale lumberman, is reported 
recovering from a severe illness which required 
hospital treatment. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Jan. 20.—Logging operations in this district 
have taken on added importance and increased 
interest since the McCoy-Loggie Timber Co. sold 
its immense holdings to the Nooksack Timber Co., 
incorporated by persons connected with the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., a transaction that 
has been received with satisfaction here. The day 
following the conclusion of the long pending nego- 
tiations, A. P. LeDoux, general superintendent of 
logging for the St. Paul concern, came to Belling- 
ham to. supervise opening operations at the McCoy- 
Loggie camp. He said that first the company will 
build a rail extension and in about ninety days 
will add another side. Daily shipments to Belling- 
ham will then run between 150,000 and 200,000 
feet, he declared, 

Log shipments to this city by rail will approxi- 
mate 150 cars a day when the new company is 
operating two sides. At this time daily receipts 
average about a hundred cars and soon the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills will be shipping twenty-five 
ears daily from Sylvana. A large operation is 
planned on Lake Whatcom by the Allen-Nolte 
Logging Co. and when the weather improves the 
Wood-Knight Logging Co. will add another side, 
says Vice President A. W. Knight. 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills is undecided 
whether it will build a railroad to tap its Olympic 
Peninsula timber. Surveys have been completed for 
a road to Tidewater twenty-five miles long, but, 
says Vice President J. J. Donovan, ‘‘with the 
railway reaching into the heart of that country 
yuilt by the Government and which has been idle 
for more than four years, altho sold with the 
express provision that it was to be put to use, our 
company feels like waiting a while to see what is 
going to happen.’ Mr. Donovan stated that his 
company will have to decide within the next three 
or four months whether to proceed with the 
projected railroad. 

The Whatcom Falls Mill Co. is installing an 
Allis-Chalmers 10-foot double cut band mill and 
as soon as it is ready for operation the company’s 
mill will begin running, says Secretary J. A. 
Loggie. The company is making other improve- 
ments also. 

J. E. Hamilton & Sons announce that they will 
in the near future begin operating the sawmill 
which they recently purchased at Coupeville from 
John Paul. They also own a sawmill on Blakely 
Island. The Paul mill has been idle two years. 

California is taking two-thirds of the lumber 
shipped by local cargo mills this month. Thus 
far more than 7,000,000 feet has been shipped, 
and the steamship Lakebridge will soon sail from 
the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s mill with 1,700,000 
feet for that State. The Atlantic coast has taken 
three cargoes this month, all being furnished by 
the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. This week’s 
shipments were 500,000 feet of lumber and 4,000,- 
000 shingles via the steamships Ohioan and 
Ipswich. 


The committee of citizens named by Mayor E. 
T. Mathes to negotiate with the Samish Bay 
Logging Co. for the purchase of five hundred fir 
trees at Lake Samish as a legacy for future gener- 
ations, decided this week to abandon the project 
because it considered the risk too great at the 
price asked, $33,000, in view of the fact that in a 
recent storm thirty of the trees were blown down 
and because of the further fact that the company’s 
logging nearby will increase the menace to those 
now standing. J. J. Donovan, vice president of 





the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, was a member 
of the committee. 

James H. Prentice, secretary of the Bloede] 
Donovan Lumber Mills, has been elected president 
of the Bellingham Bowling Tournament Assogeja- 
tion. This body will handle an international bow}. 
ing congress here shortly. 

C. H. Hoff, president of the Hoff & Pinkey Co, 
states that his company plans a big development 
in the timber which it recently bought from the 
Chinn Timber Co. The timber is in a region that 
has been relatively untouched by loggers. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Jan. 20.—Ed Sievers, owner and manager of the 
Garner Shingle Co., with mill at the foot of 
Everett Avenue, has applied an original idea in a 
steam power splitter. The device carries an iron 
bark slider, with bearing surface the full length 
of the table on three rails, so that the iron bark 
wears on iron, The experiment has been highly 
satisfactory. The mill operates five uprights, all 
machinery in fine shape, and is specializing on 
clears and 5-inch 5/2 dimension, old pack. The 
daily output on one shift is 155,000 to 160,000. 
The plant has ample kiln capacity, and dries its 
output under slow heat, taking plenty of time for 
the process. “We don’t dry them to death,” says 
Mr. Sievers, who has been handling shingles since 





1893, when he began selling the Buck brand at 
Davenport, Iowa. He has been in Everett since 
1908. 


Extensive improvements at the big plant of the 
Canyon Lumber Co. will be completed in about 
two weeks, at which time new machinery will be 
thoroly tested out. 

The Sultan Railway & Timber Co., Lyman Tim- 
ber Co., Monroe Logging Co. and Sauk River 
Lumber Co. have arranged to take over additional 
space for their headquarters on the second floor 
of the American National Bank Building. After 
Feb. 1, the four concerns will occupy a suite of 
eight rooms. 

The Monroe Logging Co., which is operating in 
the Lake Roesiger district, will have a crew of 
280 men Feb. 1, at high lead logging, working 
three sides in tall fir and cedar, with a daily 
output of about 400,000 feet. This is one of the 
largest camps in this part of the State. The 
timber is carried on logging trucks to Snohomish, 
where it is rafted and towed down river by the 
company’s own ‘boats. During the recent high 
water a part of the company’s boom at Snohomish 
was put out of commission, with slight damage. 


The Sauk River Lumber Co. is cutting into a 
large tract of fir, with some cedar, near Darring- 
ton, and is shipping the logs by rail direct to 
Everett. The output is about 250,000 feet a day. 


At the New England Shingle Co., H. L. Gary, 
president, a great deal of interest is manifested in 
the picture of the Diebold family, in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of Jan. 13. D. B. Gary, father of 
Hl. L., was running the office yesterday, when a 
visitor asked, “How are your parents getting 
along?’ D. B. is 64 years old, but doesn’t look it. 
Ale answered, carelessly, “Oh, they’re both now 4 
little past middle life.”’” His father and mother are 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor E. Gary, of Millersburg, EIk- 
hart County, Ind., and each is in vigorous health, 
Mr. Gary being 94 and Mrs. Gary 88. They were 
married sixty-eight years ago, and have raised 4 
family of two sons and five daughters, and are now 
able to count up seventy-five descendants, includ- 
ing children, grand-children and great-grand-child- 
ren. Victor Gary chewed tobacco until about 
twenty-five years ago, when he put it aside, and 
began to devour prodigious quantities of cloves. 
Having arrived at the years of discretion, he has 
quit the clove habit also. He is a carpenter by 
trade. D. B. Gary visited his parents two years 
ago, and is now thinking of another visit during 
the present year. H. L. Gary is the proud father 
of four of the numerous children who salute the 
pristine Victor as great-grandfather. 

Clyde Walton is personally superintending the 
installation of substantial improvements at the 
big plant of the Walton Lumber Co. There will be 
several new kilns, a new 150x150-foot planing mill, 
and a monorail system, the aggregate representing 
a rather heavy outlay. Mr. Walton is running one 
shift, and is cutting about 140,000 feet of lumber 
a day. 


Tom Skally, sales manager of the William Hul- 
bert Mill Co., on the bay front, finds encourage 
ment in the fact that the car situation has been 
somewhat relieved during the last few days. “UP 
to the present moment it has been a fright,” says 
Mr. Skally, “and I am hoping that the improvement 
is permanent.” The plant is cutting daily 80,000 
feet of lumber, cedar, spruce or hemlock ; 350,000 
shingles, and 70,000 feet of cedar siding, cedar 
lath, pickets and moldings. It specializes on bunga- 
low and Colonial red cedar siding. Mr. Skally 


makes an interesting comment on the Colorado 
demand for cedar lath, which is shipped gree. 
He says: 


“If all our markets were as steady and 
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satisfactory as that one, everything would certainly 


be O. K.” 
ASTORIA, ORE. 


Jan. 20.—While the city’s business section was 
destroyed, in the fire of Dec. 8, the vital industries 
were spared, none of the district’s lumber mills 
peing in the path of the flames. Astoria industries 
and traffic are functioning normally. The lumber 
mills of the Astoria district are operating to full 
capacity, for the demand for lumber is heavy. The 
Hammond Lumber Co., which lost its mill by fire 
last summer, is buying large quantities of lumber 
on the Columbia River for shipment in its own 
yessels to California to supply its immense retail 
trade. It is possible that the Hammond mill will 
be rebuilt within a short time. 

Logging camps about Astoria were able to re- 
sume logging immediately after the first of the 
year. Demand for logs was so great that many 
companies started operations, altho severe weather 
later may force another suspension. 

Lumber shipments by water from the Columbia 
River increased by more than 200,000,000 feet 
during 1922, as compared with 1921. They totaled 
792,927,851 feet, of which 459,718,314 feet was 
shipped by mills in the Astoria district, and 333,- 
208,747 feet by mills in the Portland district. The 
destinations of these cargoes were as follows: 
California, 379,161,857 feet; Hawaiian Islands, 
5,736,830 feet; Philippine Islands, 874,696 feet ; 
Atlantic coast, 75,933,528 feet; United Kingdom, 
13,937,929 feet; Continental Europe, 5,223,403 
feet; South America, 21,025,331 feet; Australia 
and New Zealand, 29,926,070 feet; China, 73,143,- 
567 feet; Japan, 177,132,435 feet; South Africa, 
2,885,500 feet; Mexico, 35,048 feet; Canada, 
7,879,626 feet; Canal Zone, 31,191 feet. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Jan. 20.—All the mills in Hoquiam and Aber- 
deen are operating since Wednesday. The North- 
western Lumber Co., of Hoquiam, which has been 
down since Dec. 23, resumed operations Wednes- 
day. The A. J. West Lumber Co., which has been 
down intermittently on account of log shortage, is 
now running again. The Eureka Cedar Lumber & 
Shingle Co. and the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., of 
Hoquiam, and the Donovan Lumber Co., of Aber- 
deen, are operating both day and night shifts. 


George B. McGill, representing Herman Hettler 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, with headquarters in Ta- 
coma, spent some time on the Harbor recently 
visiting the mills. 


H. P. Brown, president of the Humptulips Log- 
ging Co., has returned from a month’s stay in 
California. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Jan. 20.—A reflex of the fir industry, emphasiz- 
ing its strong points, is contained in the showing 
made by the weekly review of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. The California influ- 
ence, where, it is said, a house is being built every 
twenty minutes, is marked by the fact that 38 
percent of the big volume of orders will go by 
water, and that 41 percent of the week’s ship- 
ments likewise went by water. While car supply, 
on the whole, is noticeably improved, there are 
still a number of shipping centers badly sewed up 
on account of secant transportation. Bad weather, 
with accompanying floods, has curtailed the log 
supply, which has not been too plentiful at any 
time. It is estimated that the camps are now run- 
ning about 60 percent. There seems to be no 
Prospective rise in the price of logs, altho the fir 
industry now faces a unique situation, with Cali- 
fornia actually bidding up the market so that 
Atlantic coast business for the time being has 
been forced into. the background. 


E. K. Bishop, of the E. K. Bishop Mill Co., 
Aberdeen, Wash., was in the city yesterday, re- 
newing friendships with Seattle lumbermen. He 
was the guest of W. C. McMaster at the luncheon 
of the Seattle Lumbermen’s Club, and gave an in- 
teresting resumé of conditions on Grays Harbor. 
The industry in that part of the State, he said, 
was very short of logs, only about one-third of 
the mills being able to secure a regular supply. 
The remainder of the operations were running part 
time on such supplies as they could pick up. The 
market, Mr. Bishop said, was very strong, the most 
important single factor being the California trade. 
Mr. Bishop is interested in a considerable tract of 
fir and hemlock in the Olympic Peninsula back of 
Brinnon, on Hoods Canal, and is making prepara- 
tions with his associates to begin logging at an 
early date. The logs will be dumped into Hoods 


Canal and rafted. 


Harry O. Bissell, buyer for John D. Collins Lum- 
ber Co., is seriously ill at St. Luke’s Hospital. At 
last report, Mr. Bissell was somewhat improved 
and hopes are entertained for his recovery. 

D. M. McPhail, general manager of the Pacific 
Northwest Inspection Bureau, announces that his 


organization is preparing to open a branch at 
Aberdeen, Wash. There are now offices in Seattle, 
Vancouver, B. C., and Portland, Ore., with from 
five to fifteen inspectors on duty. 

Gilbert A. Brewer, statistician of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, has successfully emerged 
from a major operation, and is now doing as well 
as could be expected. His numerous friends are 
much encouraged. 

M. J. Bell, of the Bell Lumber Co., Minneapolis, 
was in Seattle a few days ago, after having at- 
tended a meeting of cedar pole dealers in Spokane 
early in the month. Mr. Bell is sales representa- 
tive of the Pacific Fir Co. in Minneapolis territory. 

G. R. Merkley, of the Merkley-Massie Shingle 
Co., officiated as chairman of the shingle luncheon 
Wednesday, in honor of Ballard Day. Mr. Merkley 
is referred to as ‘24-inch,’ his initial ‘“‘R.” evi- 
dently standing for Royal. Among noted manu- 
facturers present was the veteran Napoleon Camp- 
bell, of Campbell & Campbell, Ballard. 

Maj. J. F. Douglas, secretary and manager of the 


Metropolitan Building Co., is making a tour of 
eastern cities, placing himself in intimate touch 


with building and rental conditions thruout the 
country. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Jan. 20.—The weather continues mild thruout 
this region. Where loggers are depending on sleigh 


hauls, their work is being seriously interfered 
with. This is notably true in the Priest River 


country and down the Pende Oreille River from 
Newport. On the other hand, in the Marble Creek 
district, where the Rutledge Timber Co. lost heav- 
ily last summer and where it is estimated that 
125,000,000 feet of white pine was fire killed, that 
company and others find the weather favors their 
strenuous efforts to log this timber and save it at 
a minimum expense. 


Elaborate plans are being made for the enter- 
tainment of the party of a hundred Ohio retail 
lumbermen who are to spend Tuesday, Jan. 30, in 
Spokane. The morning will be spent at the plant 
of the McGoldrick Lumber Co., where different 
grades will be exhibited. At noon the visiting 
lumbermen will be guests at a luncheon at the 
Davenport Hotel. The afternoon will probably be 
devoted to automobiling and sightseeing. A dinner 
dance in the evening is a part of the program, 
which is being prepared under the leadership of 
J. P. McGoldrick, president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co. and chairman of the entertainment 
committee of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association. The Ohioans will be headed by W. G. 
Anderson, From Chicago to Spokane their special 
train is scheduled to make no stops. From here 
the party goes to Snoqualmie and Coast cities. 


The annual banquet and election of officers of 
Elkad Elko, Spokane lumbermen’s club, is to be 
held at the Elks Temple next week. T. J. Hum- 
bird, president of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. and 
the Humbird Lumber Co., is to be the speaker of 
the evening. 


A new 120x140-foot, 2-story mill plant to cost 
between $75,000 and $100,000 will be erected by 
the Hedlund Box & Lumber Co., according to an- 
nouncement today by D. C. Hedlund, president. 
Construction will start as soon as the vacation of 
an alley can be secured from the city. 


The city council has set Feb. 19 as the date of 
hearing for the vacation petition. 


J. P. McGoldrick, president McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., has announced the voluntary resignation of 
L. M. Bullen, who for seven years has been in the 
wholesale department of that company, and for the 
last two years has been sales manager. Mr. Bullen 
will be succeeded by George A. Holden, who has 
been with the company for eleven years. Mr. 
Holden began at the bottom, and for the last two 
years has been assistant sales manager. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Jan. 20.—Demand for lumber continues active, 
reports indicating that all of the mills have about 
as much business as they can handle. By spring 
every mill in running shape will be turning out 
lumber, and many are expected to run at least two 
shifts. The opinion seems fixed that the coming 
six months will be the most active ever recorded 
in the history of lumber manufacturing in the 
Pacific Northwest; reports to this effect come also 
from the Inland Empire. For the present the 
heavy run is on car material for rail shipments. 
Hardly ever before has California been buying 
as freely as at present. Atlantic coast business by 
way of the Panama Canal, which was record 
breaking last year, is expected to reach the 1,000,- 
000,000-foot mark during 1923. 

During the week the plant of the North Pacific 
Lumber Co. was put into operation in a small way. 
Its full capacity, 300,000 feet in eight hours, is 
expected to be reached as soon as the machinery 
has been smoothed out after a couple of year’s 











Better Quality 
Band Sawn 


Southern 
Hardwoods 


That is the aim of our 
organization and we 
are proud to say that 
we're “making good” 
with the most critical 
buyers. 













We manufacture high 
quality lumber and 
ship it when you want 
it. Let us prove it on 
your next order. 


The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Go.., 


Band Mill and Yards: MOUND CITY, ILL. 

















Dependable Values 
In Hardwoods 


During our forty years in busi- 
ness we have consistently strived 
to build up a reputation for de- 
pendability. We want no buyer 
to say that he didn’t get satis- 
faction. 


(Gum and Oak 
xX SPEC iA I 


Among our customers are many 
of the most exacting users in the 
woodworking industry. Let us 
demonstrate our ability to meet 
your requirements. 


TRY US! 


Paepcke Leicht 


Lumber Company 


MILLS: General Offices: 
Helena, - Ark. 111W. Washington St. 
Blytheville, Ark. 2 
Greenville, Miss. Chicago 
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Sterling Quality 
Will Boost Sales 


Every effort in our modernly 
equipped flooring plant is di- 
rected toward quality produc- 
tion. We know how exacting 
builders are today and how 
much easier it is to sell high 
quality products. Lift your 
yard out of the rut of price 
competition by stocking 
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We have access to the St. Louis 
package car service over twenty-six 
railroads and can therefore make 
quick shipments of Oak Flooring 
and Mouldings. 


Try us today for L. C. L. 
carlots or truckloads. 


Sterling Hardwood 
3300-16 No. Flooring Co. 


Broadway, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















Oak and Gum 
MOULDINGS 


| 
| From the Heart of the 
| Hardwood Country. 


| York Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
= | 














LOUISIANA } 








Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


P owel LONG LEAF 

LUMBER YellowPine, 

COMPANY Moulding and Plaster Lath 
Lake Charles, Mills at Barham, La., and 


ake Leesville, La. 
Louisiana Capacity, 300,000 feet daily. 
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Poitevent & Favre 
Lumber Go. 


Manufacturers of 


LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE 


Cable Address Mandeville, 
CS “Poitevent’”’ Mandeville. La. y) 




















idleness. The mill is under a lease for five years 
to the newly organized Duluth-Oregon Lumber Co, 
Another mill that is expected to resume operations 
soon is that of the Portland Lumber Co. As yet a 
definite date has not been decided upon. These 
two mills, the old Duluth-Oregon and the Port- 
land, will add about 550,000 feet to the daily out- 
put of the mills in Portland. 

The Whitney Co. has removed its headquar- 
ters to Garibaldi, Ore., on Tillamook Bay, where 
big operations are located. A small office will be 
maintained here, but sales of the output of the 
mill, which is one of the biggest in the Pacific 


Northwest, will be conducted thru the Garibaldi 
office. 
Philip Buehner, head of the Buehner Lumber 


Co., has returned from a motor tour of California. 

Herbert J. Anderson, who recently opened his 
wholesale office here, was on a tour of the Puget 
Sound country during the week. 

O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., 
left here today for New York, where he expects 
to embark on his second trip to South America. 

Permanent and regular trade facilities between 
the western coast of North America and the east- 
ern coast of South America will be supplied by the 
placing of the steamer President Hayes on that 
route. ‘The vessel sailed from here today with 
lumber and other freight, and is also equipped for 
carrying passengers. ‘The service will consist of 
three vessels. The President Harrison is to sail 
from here Feb. 28 and the Susquehanna is booked 
for departure April 10. 

EE. S. Todd and his son, Ralph Todd, both of 
Aurora, Ill., spent last week in Portland. While 
here, arrangements were made with the L. B. 
Menefee Lumber Co., Portland, to handle its stock 
in the Fox River valley—the vicinity of Aurora. 
Thru this agreement, the Northern Illinois Lum- 
ber Co. will sell for the L. B. Menefee Lumber Co. 
for both direct mill shipment and for quick ship- 
ment out of a distributing yard which will be 
located at Aurora. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Jan. 23.—The lumber industry has been hit 
rather hard by severe snowstorms during the last 
few weeks. Shipments have been held up by em- 
bargoes. For more than two weeks shipments east 
of Syracuse, N. Y., have been impossible owing to 
the congested condition of freight at that point 
and further east. The congestion has not been 
relieved sufficiently to permit of the raising of 
the embargo east of Syracuse, but the railroads 
have informed shippers that they expect to have 
things in shape within a few days, provided no 
heavy snowstorms occur meantime, to permit of 
resumption of shipments thru to the seaboard. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 22.—With every indication pointing to an 
early spring, the yards have been placing orders 
for actual requirements. There are still a few 
1922 orders to be shipped. Most yards in Phila- 
delphia and the suburban districts are very busy. 
Some yards have placed orders indicating that they 
were in no hurry for shipment, only to telephone 
the wholesaler a week or so later to urge quick 
shipment. 

North Carolina pine and southern pine appear to 
be the most active woods in this territory. Transit 
cars are being sold. Six-inch roofers, %x5%4-inch, 
are in very good demand, retailing at $32, an in- 
crease over last week. Boards are also stronger 
and in good demand. Framing has strengthened ; 
2x4-inch, 10- to 16-foot D4S Y,-inch scant is 
quoted to the yards at $33; 2x6- and 2x12-inch are 
not in demand. Rough sizes are in very good de- 
mand in Philadelphia proper. Flooring has ad- 
vanced considerably. Some flooring mills have re- 
fused to quote for sixty days, due to stock deple- 
tion. Both North Carolina and southern pine finish 
have advanced. Ceiling, partition, siding and 
4-foot lath are moving in good volume into this 
market. Spruce and hardwood 4-foot lath are 
quoted at $9 to $9.25. Practically every cutting of 
southern pine is in good demand here. White pine 
fencing is in great demand and the mills seem far 
behind in their shipments. Idaho and Tonawanda 
white pine are bringing better prices and _ ship- 
ments are slow in a good many instances. South- 
ern and northern hemlock are very strong at $39 
base. Western hemlock is slowly coming into this 
market in close competition with North Carolina 
and southern pine. 

3irch and maple in the better grade are get- 
ting scarce; birch is especially strong. Other hard- 
woods are in good demand; large sales during the 
last ten days have taken the entire output of dry 
stock from some mills. Hardwood prices are get- 
ting stronger; there is developing a real shortage 
in the better grade. Oak and chestnut are bring- 
ing premiums. Due to the inability of most mills 
to supply upper grades, there is inquiry for the 
lower, quotations on which have increased. Both 


—— 


basswood and buckeye are active in the better 


grades and in log run. Poplar is strong. 

F. X. Diebold, president of the Forest Lumber 
Co., left last week for California. He will algo 
visit some Oregon mills. 


MACON, GA. 


Jan. 22.—Demand for Georgia-Alabama air drieg 
roofers has been so persistent that there is not 
much dry lumber left at the mills, and in fact 
there is no surplus, either green or dried, altho 
the weather has been favorable to manufacturing 
and drying. Demand is much heavier than that 
of last fall, and has been growing since the first 
of the year. Quotations are very strong and show 
a tendency to advance, but the majority of roofer 
manufacturers do not want to see any radical 
changes, hoping that the situation will be such 
that the buyers can place some dependence in the 
market, altho they look for higher production 
costs, owing to unfavorable February weather and 
the exodus of labor from the mills. Roofers, 
worked to North Carolina Pine Association stand- 
ards, were recently sold at the following prices: 
6-inch, $22 to $22.50; 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $22 
to $23.50. 

Among buyers who recently visited this market 
were: Russell Bickford, H. M. Bickford Co., New 
York; B. R. Ellis, Live Oak, Fla.; J. C. Morris, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; F. W. Doty, Mixer & Co., New 
York; M. T. Suber, Ramsey-Wheeler Co., Bain- 
bridge, Ga.; Mr. Henderson, Greenleaf Johnson & 
Son Co., Baltimore, Md.; W. R. Wallace, of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., representing the Stevens-Eaton Co,, 
New York, the Brown-Bates Co., Philadelphia, the 
Ifendricks-Caskey Co., Buffalo, and the Davenport- 
Evans Co., Boston, Mass. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan, 22.—During last week only the weather has 
given the mills any trouble, rain interfering with 
operations of the small mills, but not enough to 
close any of them down completely. There is 
little trouble in getting any kind of cars needed. 
There has been no let-up in demand for both shed 
and yard stocks and timbers. Demand for car 
material, sills, framing, decking, siding and lining, 
continues very strong. Special timbers, in both 
longleaf and shortleaf, sell readily. Paving block 
orders are plentiful, and cross arms find a ready 
market. Sawn timber orders are much more plen- 
tiful and are offered at good prices. The mills are 
all well loaded with cutting orders, and_ buyers 
seem to have plenty of business to offer. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan, 22.—J. R. Black, manager of the insurance 
department of the Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, has returned from a tour of the 
association mills in Florida and the east coast 
territory. He reports the trade comment optimis- 
tic and production steady. 

The Federal House of Representatives last week 
passed a bill authorizing the Great Southern Lum- 
ber Co. to construct a railroad bridge across the 
Pearl River just north of Georgetown, Miss. It is 
explained that the bridge at this point is needed 
to enable the company to open new logging opera: 
tions in that vicinity. The bill was introduced by 
Representative Johnson, of Mississippi, and now 
goes to the Senate. 

M. L. Alexander, conservation commissioner of 
Louisiana, has been elected a vice president of the 
American Forestry Association in recognition of 
the service he has rendered in timber conservation 
and forestry work in Louisiana. Among other vice 
presidents elected are Secretary of War John W. 
Weeks, Mrs. Warren G. Harding, Dr. Hermann von 
Schrenk, of Missouri, Dr. H, S. Drinkwater, of 
Pennsylvania, and Harvey N. Shepherd, of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Employees of the conservation department’s for- 
estry division, assigned to what are known as the 
“Florida parishes,” held their second annual meet- 
ing at the Pine Tree Inn at Bogalusa last Wednes- 
day. State Forester V. H. Sonderegger presided. 
J. K. Johnson, forester for the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., delivered the welcoming address. 
Miss C. C. Dorman, forestry instructor, explained 
the educational work assigned to her direction, 
while Mr. Sonderegger spoke on fire prevention 
and reforestation. Col. W. H. Sullivan, of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., entertained the con 
ferees at a luncheon served in the hotel. 

The Everglade Cypress Co., whose plant at 
Loughman, Fla., was burned last year, has com 
pleted its reconstruction and began the operations 
of its new mill last week, according to reports 
just received here. 

C. A. Weis, of the Weis-Patterson Cypress C0 
Pensacola, Fla., was in New Orleans this week. 

A dispatch from Starkville, Miss., announces 


that the J. L. White Lumber Co., of that city, has 
been purchased by W. D. Hartness, who has beet 
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os _S_ 
serving aS bookkeeper for the company and who 
will continue its operation. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 22.—A sharp advance in southern pine 
prices has taken place this week, affecting prin- 
cipally common yard stock, such as No. 2 shiplap, 
poards and dimension, and also No. 1 common 
poards, dimension, flooring, drop siding ete. There 
has not been so much change in uppers. Buyers 
are having difficulty in placing orders, as the 
Jarger buyers placed an enormous amount of 
pusiness before the greater part of the advance 
took place. After having their order files com- 
fortably filled at satisfactory figures, the manu- 
facturers began to turn down further offers. The 
mills report orders coming for all kinds of busi- 
ness, from railroads, oil fields, factories and yards, 

The hardwood market is still firm, with a slightly 





upward tendency. No. 1 common oak and gum are 
showing the greatest improvement. Buyers are 


pressing the manufacturers for all they can ship. 

Shipping weather has been very good and labor 
and other conditions are ideal for a larger produc- 
tion the rest of the month. 

Employees of the T. C. Clanton Lumber Co. 
recently enjoyed a luncheon at one of the local 
restaurants, with music and dancing on the pro- 
gram, and it is planned to have semi-monthly 
meetings in the future. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 22.—‘Something’s goin’ to happen,” say 
Houston lumbermen, if the present state of affairs 
continues. The very unusual situation of last 
week, with below normal production, shipments 
full, stocks low, and top notch orders, in spite of 
ideal weather in the South, brought no great 
advances in prices. Owing to the mildness of the 
winter, materials for home construction have been 
in heavy demand, along with timbers for industrial 
and railroad uses. Houston lumbermen say the 
shortage of stocks should be attributed to the 
heavy building operations now in progress. Con- 
struction concerns in the Houston territory, where 
bad weather interferes little and for extremely 
short periods, are confident there will be no let-up 


in construction. Construction men declare that 
home builders are putting better materials into 


home construction. ‘There is 
higher grade millwork on 
now under way. 

R. C. Witbeck, wholesale lumber dealer, of San 
Francisco, was in Houston for a day or so recently 
en route to the E. L. Bruce convention at Little 
Rock. 

L. J. Boykin during the last week had several 
guests at Fullerton, La. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan, 22.—There has been no let-up in demand for 
kiln dried North Carolina pine during the last 
week, The mills are under the necessity of re- 
fusing to quote on many items, due to lack of 
stock and because planing mill facilities are taxed 
to the limit. Inquiries are numerous and whole- 
salers are trying to buy all the stock they can. 
Prices are advancing slowly but surely in rough 
lumber, and there is a decided tendency upward in 


a tendency to use 
interiors of buildings 


flooring, ceiling, ete. The weather thruout the 
South is mild and much building is going on. The 
car supply is still far from satisfactory and the 


due 
New 


embargo situation seems to be a little worse, 
to recent heavy snows in the north and 
England. Mills are refusing to quote on stock 
they are behind on rather than advance the pric 
again, for recently advances have not deterred 
buying, 

There is still a brisk demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 
and better, and it is rather scaree. Edge No. 3, 
4/4, is showing more life, being inquired for by 
Southern planing mills; it is still rather scarce. 
No. 2 and better stock widths, 4/4 rough and 
dressed, are active, at a time when they should be 
slow movers; there is little available for quick 
shipment. Edge and stock widths, 5/4 and thicker, 
are inquired for freely and appear hard to buy. 
Southern Planing mills are in the market for 
0/4 Stepping right along. No. 8 stock widths, 
4/4, continue very active. Nos. 1 and 2 bark 
Strips and miscuts are moving as fast as offered. 
The demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box, rough and 
dressed, has been ve ry good indeed. Much business 
for dressed, resawn, and D2S resawn is being 
turned away. Box makers are buying lots of rough 
edge for quick shipment, a few sales being re- 
Ported this week at $26 net Norfolk, which is 
$1 higher than previous high sales. Inquiries for 
4/4 edge No. 2 box are also numerous but sales 
are limited because much of this is wanted dressed. 
No. 1 stock box, 4/4, is active in all widths and 
bringing more money. All widths now appear to 
be scarce, No. 2 stock box, 4/4, is selling as fast 
along with No. 1 box. 


48 Offered and is advancing ¢ 


Box bark strips continue very active and are 
searce. Strips are moving in large quantities, 


rough and dressed, altho many mills are limiting 
their quotations as to quantity. Price is tending 
strongly upward. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, partition ete. 
were larger. Many refuse to quote at present on 
1x4-inch No. 2 and better strips; 1x3-inch No. 4; 
1x3%-inch in all grades ete. Inquiries for roofers 
in all widths are numerous... The 6- and 12-inch 
are very scarce, while recent large sales of 8- and 
10-inch have materially reduced surplus of these 
widths. Dressed framing and dimension continue 
in good demand and are bringing attractive prices. 
Lath are selling better in the South. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


Jan, 22.—Orders and production of southern 
pine have both increased during the last week or 
ten days. Tho mill stocks are badly broken, the 
unusually mild winter has enabled mills to keep a 
constant stream of logs coming to their plants. 
Most mills are operating to capacity and the de- 
cided improvement in the ear situation has gone a 
long way toward enabling mills to clean up orders 
earried over from last year. Some mills are un- 
able to supply certain items that have been in 
strong demand and are very scarce. The demand 
is general. Building material is in strong call 
from practically every buying section. Prices are 


still preventing a free export movement. Tho 
prices have not advanced sharply, there have been 
some advances. Some mills are expecting new 
price lists during the coming week. ; 

J. W. Lewis, who has been chief clerk of the 


local office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has been 
appointed general manager to succeed the late Col. 
Samuel T. Woodring. Mr. Lewis has been in the 
lumber business since boyhood and was formerly 
connected with the Great Southern Lumber Co. 
at Bogalusa, La. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Jan, 22.—The 
ceptionally good. 
some time. Prices, 


demand this week has been ex- 
3ookings have been heavier for 
responding to the demand, are 
going up. Uppers are firm and show a slight 
tendency upward. There have been advances on 
items on the right-hand side of the list, particu- 
larly No. 2 boards. Inquiries are being received 
in volume from all sources. Car material is in 
active demand. Industrials are buying stock in 
good quantities. Mill stocks are in fair shape, but 
some are badly broken. The weather this week 
has been favorable, but labor is short. The car 
supply is somewhat spasmodic. 

Demand for hardwood has been good. Prices 
have been strong, and show a tendency to ad- 
vance, The prices on rough oak have enabled all 
the small mills in this section to start operating. 


All items are moving in fair amounts. If bad 
weather continues, some mills will have to shut 


down. Prices for hardwood flooring are fair, but 
leave little for the remanufacturer. Demand is 
good, 


JACKSON, MISS. 


Jan. 22.—Local manufacturers of southern pine 
report the market exceedingly active, full list prices 
being easily obtained on all available stock. Heavy 
shipments have been made and stocks in this see- 
tion are becoming very much depleted. The mar- 
ket looks like a runaway, but all are endeavoring 
to forestall this situation. Cars have been plenti- 
ful but another severe shortage is expected in the 
near future. Sawn timbers for export, 30 cubic 
average, are bringing around $43 port. The ex- 
port market is very strong. The demand for car 
material has strengthened and there are many 
large inquiries for timbers in circulation. Small 
mills have very little lumber on hand. Common 
labor is very wages have been advanced. 

Local manufacturers of hardwoad report a con- 
tinued heavy demand, a slight advance in prices 
on practically all items, and a reduction in stocks 
on aecount of heavy shipments. Fortunately, ex- 
ceptionally good weather has materially lengthened 
the logging season. As a result the mills have 
sufficient logs to insure operation for at least two 
months, and have enough piled along tracks ready 
to move to mill to keep up production a good while 
longer. The car supply has been good and heavy 
shipments have been made. There is very little 
stock on hand dry and ready for shipment. De- 
mand covers all items, altho not as strong for red 
gum and some of the higher grades as it is for 
the lower grades. Box and crate factories are 
buying heavily, as are the furniture and automo- 
bile industries. Hardwood lumbermen are mak- 
ing every effort to prevent a runaway market, by 
crowding production to the utmost. Export de- 
mand from United Kingdom continues exception- 
ally good. 


searce 5 


teports from Gulfport state that the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., one of 
the largest lumber concerns in the country, which 
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T. C. Clanton 


Lumber Company, Inc. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Yellow Pine and 


PINE MILLS: 
Dubach, - - La. 
Dunn, '- - La. Hardwood Lumber 
—* - - _ 

oran - e a. : * 
eo En a. i. OUR SPECIALTIES: 
South Mansfield, La. Yard Stock and 
Cumberland, Miss. Timbers 

HARDWOOD Shortleaf Steam 
MILLS: Dried Finish 

Dubach, - - La. Oak and Pine 
Dunn, - - La. 


Rig Timbers 
Annual Shipments 120 Million Feet. 





















| HD. FOOTE LUMBER CO.- 


We manufacture 





EVERYTHING IN LONGLEAF - » 
YELLOW PINE THAT GOES INTO = at our own mills 
A FREIGHT CAR ~ 
: ALEXANDRIA; LA. = 20,000,000 feet 
ie soe 





annually of 


Yellow Pine 


RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 
TIMBERS, CAR SILLS, 
DECKING, FRAMING, SIDING, 
LINING AND ROOFING 


H. D. Foote Lumber Co. 
ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine Mills Located on Iron Mount. 
Missouri Pacific and Texas and Pacific Railroads 








TWO eae (a LING AND DRESSING PLANTS 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 












‘aaa ia LCRR 
Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 
Southern Pine Lumber 








Kilburn Moore, Vice-Pres. G. W. Law, Sec. & Treas 
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Long Leaf Yellow Pine 
Calcasieu Lumber 
WESTLAKE LOUISIANA 

















RUSTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mills at 
CANDY. LA 






Office. 
RUSTON, LA 











FOR SALE—TWO HUNDRED PAGES OF LOGS, 
LUMBER AND LIFE 

new book, ‘“lote-road and ‘Trail,’®? by Douglas 

Malloch, ‘*“fhe Lumberman poet.’’ Illustrated in color. 

$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 

431 S. De*rborn St.. Chicago. 


In the 
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MISSISSIPPI 


~The South’s Finest 
Shortleaf Pine 


Thevirgin Mississippi stump- 
age from which‘‘Nearwhite”’ 
is cut is famed for its fine 
quality, and lumber cut here 
has long been the choice of 
many experienced buyers. 





Ih hlehenh | 
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By reason of its soft texture, 
even grain, uniform color 
and good manufacture, 
‘“‘Nearwhite”’ is a yard stock 
of unusual merit. 


Straight or mixed cars. 
Nothing over 16 feet. 


The 
Sumter Lumber Co. 








ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 


D.H. FORESMAN, N.NICHOLSON, 
Gen. Mer. Asst Mer. 








of 
SHORTLEAF 


Band Sawed, 
Steam Kiln Dried 
and Soda Dipped. 


7 We invite your future inquiries and 
orders. Daily Capacity, 125,000 Ft. 


COLUMBUS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, MISSISSIPPI 

























4x4 to 

18x18—10 to 70 ft. 
Rough or Sized 

3” and 4” Ceiling and 

Flooring, No. 116 Siding, 

Moulding,etc.,in all grades. 


Williams Yellow Pine Co. 


POPLARVILLE, MISSISSIPPI 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, ““PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 
Ship Brokers & Steamship Agents 











has been shipping principally thru New Orleans, 
will hereafter ship a considerable amount of its 
export stock thru Gulfport. 

S. A. Williams, president, and M. J. Voris, vice 
president, of the Williams & Voris Lumber Co., both 
of Chattanooga, Tenn., spent several days in Jack- 
son last week inspecting its hardwood manufactur- 
ing plant here. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


Jan. 22.—The volume of inquiry continues to in- 
crease, and prices are advancing. Practically all 
shippers advanced prices $1 or more during last 
week. Almost all items are moving well. Much 
more business is offered than can be accepted. 
Shipments are moving fairly well, but are cur- 
tailed by bad weather and inadequate car supply. 
Bad weather is interfering with production also. 
Prices have not advanced in proportion to the de- 
mand, so everyone is expecting higher prices in 
the near future, but very few shippers are with- 
holding from the market stock ready for shipment. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jan. 23.—Some sales managers here see a strong 
possibility of the development of a runaway mar- 
ket in southern pine in the near future. Buyers 
have been crowding the mills hard on common 
items, and a great scarcity of stock is developing 
rapidly. For instance one big manufacturer, which 
in December had the largest stock in its history 
of 6-, 8- and 10-inch widths of 1-inch No. 2, com- 
pletely sold out last week. Longleaf dimension is 
very scarce and other items are being depleted 
rapidly. The demand is almost wholly from re- 
tailers, the railroad and industrial demand being 
only a small figure in the market. Heretofore, 
when southern pine began to skyrocket, buyers 
have turned to the fir mills for relief, but now 
the fir mills are passing up this market to a con- 
siderable extent, taking only the choicest of the 
business offered to them. A fair supply of fir 
transits has been available so far, but indications 
are that this supply is going to dwindle. Demand 
for other woods used in building is broadening 
along with that for southern pine and fir, especially 
cypress and western pine. Hardwood demand has 
been heavy all thru the winter and could not show 
much increase. About the only slowness in the 
market is in the shingle trade. Retailers attend- 
ing the meeting of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association here this week will get a chance to 
see the ‘“‘imside’”’ of the market, and sales managers 
expect country yards to place considerably more 
business as a result. Good weather has prevailed 
all thru the middle West, with the exception of a 
few days so far this winter, so that yard stocks 
have been moving out steadily and a good deal of 
“fill-up’” business is to be placed. 

J. A. Lowe has been promoted from chief clerk 
to manager of the white pine department of the 
W.R. Pickering Lumber Co. He will assume his new 
duties on his return from a visit to the California 
mills. J. L. Dow, who has been traveling auditor 
for the company, will become chief clerk. F. W. 
Stanley, who formerly managed the white pine 
department, has gone into the builders’ supply 
business at Fort Worth, Tex., his former home. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Jan, 22.—An unprecedented mid-January de- 
mand characterizes the lumber market. Several 
prominent local lumbermen were asked by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to give their impressions 
of the feature of the situation and they replied 
as follows: 

F. H. Morgan, representative of several west 
Coast companies—“‘The manner in which business 
has held up following the holiday season.” 

George F. Gray, wholesaler—“The quick turnover 
of spruce shipments and the advance in price 
occasioned thereby.”’ 

Frank S. McNally, A. Sherman Lumber Co.— 
“The unusual placing of large orders on Long 
Island.” 

J. W. Lockridge, Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills 
— “The retailers are telling the wholesalers of 
their big business, which is rather unusual.” 

William F. McDonnell, Blair Lumber Co.—‘The 
manner in which the demand for west Coast stocks 
has kept up in the face of increasing prices.” 

William R. Morris, Union Lumber Co.—‘It is 
harder to get lumber than it is to make sales.” 

William MHenseler, wholesaler—‘“The railroads 
are buying very heavily.” 

Ralph Angell, Babcock-Angell Co.—Buyers are 
coming to realize that higher prices have come to 
stay and are beginning to enter the market.” 

W. R. Hewitt, Charles R. McCormick & Co.—‘‘The 
favorable weather until a short while ago has 
played right into our hands.” 

F. E. Owens, A. W. Burritt Lumber Co.—‘Our 
New York office has almost doubled its allotted 
schedule for the first few weeks of the new year, 
indicating a great buying movement.” 


The A. W. Burritt Lumber Co., until six months 
ago, distributed eastern stocks almost exclusively, 
but is now entering extensively into the western 
spruce and white pine field. In addition to east. 
ern Canadian lines, it has recently made connec. 
tions in Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, 
The last water shipment of the company for the 
winter from eastern Canada is now being unloaded, 
Mr. Owens said that deep snows in Canada had 
interfered a great deal with the movement of 
lumber. The Burritt company has a mill, a yard 
and a large wholesale department at Bridgeport, 
Conn., where the main office is. 

The Union Lumber Co. now has 500,000 feet of 
redwood on hand in its warehouses at Jersey City, 
which is about normal for the season. Mr. Morris 
said that at the first of the year there was a 
shortage of logs due to rain, but this situation hag 
since shown great improvement. 

The Blair Lumber Co. has made arrangements 
with the consent of the owners for the storage of 
recent large shipments of fir on ten city lots ad- 
joining the yards in Long Island City. Recent 
arrivals of large consignments of west Coast fir 
and spruce made it necessary for the firm to find 
storage space on short notice. 

A. H. Yereance, of the Jayne-Yereance Lumber 
Co., said that the retailers would confer a favor 
on the wholesalers if they would place their orders 
for spring delivery now, so that the position of 
the wholesaler would be bearable later on. 

R. L. Sisson, president of the A. Sherman Lumber 
Co., with Mrs. Sisson, will leave New York Jan. 
24 for an extensive cruise in the West Indies on 
the Orca. They will be away nearly two months, 
Mr. and Mrs. Sisson arrived in New York Satur- 
day. 

About thirty lumbermen, some of them with 
their wives, left today for Montreal, Que., where 
they will attend the annual convention of the 
Canadian Lumbermen’s Association. The delega- 
tion is the largest that ever went up from the 
States for such an occasion, and there is a pos- 
sibility that the number will be increased to forty 
en route. The new Mt. Royal Hotel, which was 
opened on New Year’s Day, will be headquarters of 
the lumbermen from this side of the border, and 
a special program of winter sports will be one of 
the features arranged in their honor. 

The Long Island railroad has put an airtight 
embargo on all shipments of lumber to points on 
the Island. Nothing is being let thru except food 
and fuel. The embargo is believed to be a direct 
result of the coal famine, which has been more 
acute in certain parts of Long Island than any- 
where else in the vicinity of the Greater City. In 
the emergency, the lumbermen are resorting to the 
use of automobile trucks and are suffering little 
inconvenience. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Jan. 22.—Several prominent and active members 
of the trade are planning to be at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania during the convention of the Northeastern 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association in New York City 
next week, and to encourage as many as possible of 
their fellow dealers to go. 

J. S. Richards, who formerly represented William 
Whitmer & Sons (Inc.), of Philadelphia, in New 
England territory, will reéstablish headquarters 
in Boston as the New England representative of 
Power, Moir & Stocking (Inc.), of New York City. 

Charles C. Woodworth, vice president of the 
Woodstock Lumber Co. and president of the Park- 
Wood Lumber Co., recently organized by the former 
concern to operate southern pine and cypress mills 
in Florida, has purchased a beautiful private home 
in Weston, one of the most exclusive residential 
suburbs of Boston. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 23.—Conditions in the lumber trade on this 
market are rounding out more satisfactorily than 
even the most optimistic had hoped for until a few 
months ago. Northern pine lumber operators are 
practically agreed that if the demand continues 
nearly as active as it is mill stocks will not be 
any heavier on April 1 next than they are today, 
for lumber is being shipped out about as fast as 
it is coming from the saws. Inquiries have shown 
an increase during the last few days, dealers 
plainly showing eagerness to cover their needs for 
a time ahead. Dealers from this city and district 
who attended the recent annual of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association at Minneapolis, re- 
turned imbued with the idea of placing their orders 
without delay. Quotations on all grades of north- 
ern pine lumber and dimension stuff are being 
maintained at the list made effective on Dec. 15. 
A general disposition on the part of jobbers and 
sawmill operators to hold prices down has been 
noted. Good service as regards car supply and 


dispatch is now being given by the railroads. 
Logging conditions in northern Minnesota have 

been good on the average for some time tho deep 

snows are being complained of in a few districts. 
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Logs are moving forward in volume to mill, and 
a survey of the situation during the last week 
went to show that all the large operators are now 
running their plants at capacity. A shortage of 
15 percent of labor for woods work is estimated 


to exist. 
p. M. Shaw, jr., Duluth jobber, has returned 
from a trip to Buffalo and Cleveland. He as- 


gerted that he found the lumber trade to be op- 
timistic thru the East. Hfs impression was that 
stocks there are fairly liberal. He received an 
jnquiry for a lot of box lumber but was able to 
fill only a part of it at the prices offered. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan. 23.—There is no appreciable change in the 


market. The wholesalers are in receipt of good 
orders. Retailers are buying for immediate use 


and are making inquiries for future deliveries. 
Many building jobs that were slated for postpone- 
ment until spring have been started, bringing in a 
certain amount of unexpected business. It is 
probable that a slight advance will soon occur in 
some of the popular lines, especially the better 
grades of hardwood. The dealers are agreed that 
the outlook is for another big building boom this 
spring. Building conditions are good even now. 
The remodeling of old houses has called for much 
lumber. The relaying of new floors with hardwood 
finish is stated to be quite popular. ‘The best 
authorities are agreed that building costs will not 
decrease for some years. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


Jan. 23.—With the coming of warm weather this 
spring, lumbermen, material men, contractors, ar- 
chitects and real estate men agree there is likely 
to be an unprecedented activity in the building of 
homes in Omaha. Real estate men have been selling 
an unusually large number of vacant lots. 
The Schroeder Investment Co., as an example, re- 
ported that it had had exactly seventy-five tele- 
phone calls during the week for vacant lots in the 
residence sections. Material men have been asked 
by hundreds of persons to figure costs. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


Jan, 22.—Wholesale prices took a sharp ad- 
vance during the last week, commons advancing 
$2 and uppers $5 to $10. This has been caused by 
the recent heavy eastern States demand for Coast 
stock. The Coast mills are unable to fill orders 
for certain items. The large retail companies 
placed orders for most of their spring needs 
before this last advance, altho some have held off. 
The demand for native spruce is still heavy, and 
the mills have some difficulty in securing cars to 
fill orders. Logging is in full swing and large cuts 
are being taken out. Mountain mills have also 
advanced their prices on certain items, and one 
of the largest mills in the mountains is unable to 
keep up with its orders. It has the stock, but 
no cars. The building program in the western 
cities promises to be active. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Tacoma, WASH., Jan. 20.—Thomas F. Crago, 
proprietor of the Aberdeen Box Co., of Aberdeen, 
Wash., filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in 
the United States district court here. Mr. Crago’s 
petition was for himself individually and as 
preprietor of the box company and listed his lia- 
bilities as $3,468 and valued his assets at $400. 


OLYMPIA, WASH., Jan. 20.—Refusal of a concern 
to ship an order obtained by an agent working on 
commission is not grounds for refusal to pay the 
agent his commission after the order has been 
aecepted, according to a decision in the State 
supreme court. The court affirmed the decision 
of the lower court in the case of William McGin- 
nis against the Forest Lumber Co., of Seattle. 





Early dispatches received from Wacoma, Wash., 
just as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN went to press 
last week gave an erroneous impression of the 
result of litigation between F. W. Luedinghaus 
and associates and the Luedinghaus Lumber Co. 
of Dryad, Wash. A closer analysis of the de- 
elsion of the court in this case shows the facts 
to be as follows: 

The Leudinghaus Lumber Co. was organized and 
is owned by George M. Duncan, of the Duncan 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and purchased the 
Sawmill plant and timber holdings of the Leuding- 
haus Bros. at Dryad. The suit was brought ask- 
ing for cancellation of the contract. Plaintiffs 
Claimed that their timber contained an excess 
over the amount named in the contract, of ap- 
proximately fifteen to eighteen million feet. The 
4eudinghaus Lumber Co. claimed there was no ex- 
cess, but if anything a deficiency, and that the 


plaintiffs had not transferred by deed all the prop- 
erty and had failed to cure imperfections of title 
to the property involved. 

is reported that during the time of the suit 
these titles were perfected and in the settlement 
of the suit plaintiffs agreed to transfer by deed 


all the property covered in the original contract 
and the court’s decision affirmed that stand and 
directed that the several sums of money which 
the Leudinghaus Lumber Co. had paid in escrow 
be delivered to Leudinghaus Bros. and_ further 
that the Leudinghaus Bros. give to the Leuding- 
haus Lumber Co. a good and sufficient bond to 
protect it against failure to transfer or perfect the 
title. 

The court found that there was an excess of 
only 61,000 feet above the amount covered by the 
contract and held that the contract was in full 
force and effect and should be lived up to by all 
parties thereto. 


HYMENEAL 


COLLINS-CONKLIN. Miss Virginia Teresa 
Conklin, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. William 
Conklin of Madison, Wis., and Harold Cornelius 
Collins, of the C. C. Collins Lumber Co., of 
Rhinelander, ‘Wis., and son of Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Collins, of Madison, were united in marriage on 
Wednesday, Jan. 17, at St. Raphael’s church at 
Madison, Rev. Father Thomas B. Johnson read- 
ing the service. James Conklin, William Ross, 
Frank Norwell and William Collins, the last 
being a cousin of the groom, were ushers. Miss 
Margaret C. Conklin and Miss Elizabeth H. 
Conklin, sisters of the bride, were bridesmaids 
and another sister, Miss Katherine Conklin, was 
maid of honor. Donald S. Farley of Chicago, 
was best man. A wedding breakfast was served 
at the Madison Club and the couple departed on 
a wedding trip to New Orleans and other south- 
ern points. They will be at home at 303 Dahl 
Street, Rhinelander. The bride finished her 
college work with the University of Wisconsin 
class of 1922 and is a member of Alpha Phi. The 
groom received his degree from that university 
in 1918 and is a member of Delta Kappa. 





BANTING-GREEBURNE. Miss Gladys Gree- 
burne, of Hamilton, Ont., and A. G. Banting, 
secretary-treasurer of the Capital City Lumber 
Co., Madison, Wis., were recently married at 
the home of the: bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fred Greeburne. The couple will reside in 
Madison. 





McCORD—BRAZELTON. Announcement has 
been made of the marriage of Roscoe S. Mc- 
Cord, one of the owners and manager of the 
Attica Lumber Co., Attica, Ind., and Miss Elea- 
nor Brazelton, of Danville, Ill The wedding 
took place at Urbana, Ill., and after a short 
wedding trip the couple will be at home in 
Attica, Feb. 1. 





CURLEY—O’BRIEN. Thomas J. Curley, of 
the Schreiber Lumber Co., Chicago, and Miss 
Anastasia Celeste O’Brien will be married at the 
Visitation Chapel, Chicago, on Jan. 31, announce- 
ment is made. After a wedding journey in the 
South Mr. and Mrs. Curley will be at home at 
8027 Peoria Street. 


Organized to Take Over Hardwood Mills 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 22.—Announcement 
has been made of the organization of the house 
of E. B. Norman & Co., manufacturers of band 
sawn hardwood lumber, at Louisville, with a 
capital stock of $200,000, the incorporators be- 
ing E. B., J. C., and A. E. Norman, jr. 

The company as of Jan. 1 takes over the St. 
Landry and Meeker (La.) mills, formerly oper- 
ated by the Holly Ridge Lumber Co., which re- 
tains its band mills at Holly Ridge and Mon- 
roe, La. 

E. B. Norman, president of the new concern, 
has been president of the Holly Ridge Lumber 
Co. since its organization in 1915, and had pre- 
viously been identified with the hardwood busi- 
ness for approximately twenty years. Other 
officers of the company are A. E. Lanning, 
Vicksburg, Miss., vice president; 8S. R. Cecil, 
treasurer, and J. C. Norman, secretary. 

The mills will be managed as heretofore with 
8. R. Cecil as general manager of milling opera- 
tions, located at Meeker; J. C. Colgan, manager 
of the St. Landry plant; W. H. Hoskins, and 
J. M. Kellogg in charge of timber anl logging. 

All of these men have for many years been 
associated with Mr. Norman. The board of 
directors will be picked from the men named, 
all of whom are stockholders. The company 
has a standing timber supply at the mills equal 
to five to eight years’ needs. The two mills 
have a capacity of around 60,000 to 65,000 feet 
daily, of ash, red and white oak and gum. 
Last year these two mills cut approximately 
15,000,000 feet of lumber. 

A new office building will be erected adjoin- 
ing the office of the Norman Lumber Co. at 
Ninth and Magnolia Avenue, and will house the 
executive office of the organization. 








NEW DEEMER 


Manufacturing Co. 


Incorporated 


H. H. Bates, Manager. DEEMER, MISS. 





High Grade Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine 


Finish, Flooring 
and Siding 


Specializing in 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
Virgin Shortleaf Finish, 


—also— 
Band Sawn 


on Oak 3 Gum 


Address all inquiries 
for Hardwoods to 


Southern Hardwood 
Sales Company 


Indianapolis, - . Indiana 























Let Gray 
Supply You 


With four modern Pine mills 
and two Hardwood mills, our 
organization is able to render 
highly satisfactory service in 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Yellow Pine 


Factory Flooring, Finish, 
Long Joist, Dimension 
Shiplap, Flooring 
Drop Siding 
Boards 


C. L. Gray Lumber Co. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


Members: Southern Pine Association, American 
Wholesale Lumber Association and 
National Hardwood Association. 
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A POOR JOB 
FOR 
A GOOD MAN 


Is one which does not give him the 
opportunity to fully exercise his talent. 


What is your outlook for 1923? Must 
you wait for some one to die before 
you can move up a notch? 


I am looking for a good railroad and 
car material salesman, a Pacific Coast 
lumber specialty salesman, also a sales 
correspondent to sell northern, south- 
ern and western softwoods to the con- 
suming trade from my Chicago whole- 
sale office. 


Come to see me or write me in detail 
about yourself; what you are now 
doing and what you want to do. 


Russell J. Matthias, Chicago, Ill. 





























Is It 
Economy 


to deprive your- 
self of the pro- 
tection afforded 
you through the 
use of a reliable 
rating and_re- 
porting service? 
Clancy’s 
BOOK Service 
gives you that 
protection at sur- 
prisingly low 
rates. 
Write for 
Pamphlet No. 
49-S 
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LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1746-63—608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Office, 157 East 44th St. 
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Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors. Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 

















17 17 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 





17 17 


HARDWOOD Gverlaslitig FLOORIN 


114 kinds Maple, Beech, Birch and Oak Shipped in 
Mixed Cars with Northern & Southern Hardwoods. 
NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 
Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is “the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss, 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
433 S, Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


———. 











L. E. Comer, president of the M. E. Leming 
Lumber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., transacted busi- 
ness in this city during the week. 


L. H. Finkbeiner, of the Cleveland-Cliffs Iron 
Co., manufacturer of northern hard- and softwoods 
at Munising, Mich., called on local connections this 
week, 


T. M. Barham, secretary-treasurer of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., passed 
thru Chicago this week on his return from an east- 
ern business trip. 


J. M. Mortenson, of this city, this week attended 
the annual meeting of the stockholders in the Wau- 
sau Southern Lumber Co., at Wausau, Wis. He 
was reéjected to the board of directors. 


Nelson Brouillette, of St. Anne, IIl., vice presi- 
dent of the Big Four Lumber Co., this week spent 
some time at the local headquarters, conferring 
with D. V. Swearingen, president of the concern, 


P. E. Gilbert, vice president of the Wisconsin 
Lumber Co., has gone to the company’s mill at 
Deering, Mo., for the purpose of looking over the 
manufacturing and stock situation there. 


Charles Gill, of the Charles Gill Lumber Co., 
Wausau, Wis., transacted business in Chicago dur- 
ing the last week and fully corroborated the opti- 
mistic reports made by fellow lumbermen from 
the North who have recently visited this market. 


Richard Cortis, of the Richard Cortis Lumber 
Co., is making an extensive trip among the south- 
ern pine and hardwood mills in the South in order 
to gather first hand information regarding current 
and prospective conditions. He is expected to re- 
turn about Feb. 1. 


M. BL. Nelson, vice president and general sales 
manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., and George A. Houston, manager of 
lumber sales for the same company, have gone to 
the Pacific coast in order to make an inspection of 
the Long-Bell properties there. 


John Moran, president of the Lock City Manu- 
facturing Co., Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., left last 
week for an extended business and pleasure trip, 
which will take him thru the southern States and 
west to California. Mr. Moran expects to return 
home in the early part of May. 


Lafe L. Clore, manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment and treasurer of the Big Four Lumber Co., 
returned this week following an extensive trip thru 
southern Mississippi, Kentucky and Arkansas, dur- 
ing which he made a thoro survey of production 
and stock conditions at hardwood mills. 


Charles B. Carothers, of Charles B. Carothers 
(Inec.), Memphis, 'Tenn., and Mrs. Carothers spent 
a few days of this week in Chicago. Mr. Carothers 
took the occasion to confer with L. R. Putman, 
directing manager of the American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, of which organization he is a 
director. ‘ 


James Smith, sales manager for the Wausau 
Southern Lumber Co., is on a general business trip 
thru the North and East. While in Chicago a few 
days ago, he expressed himself as convinced that 
buyers have only begun scratching the lumber 
market and that the industry is facing one of the 
best years, if indeed not the best, in its history. 


Bruce Harris, of the Pas Lumber Co., Winnipeg, 
Canada, was a Chicago visitor during the week. 
After spending a day here he left for points in the 
East, where he goes to size up conditions and 
secure first hand information as to the outlook 
for business. He expects to visit Chicago again 
before returning to his headquarters in Winnipeg. 


W. S. Winegar, of Winegar, Wis., president of 
the Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co., Chicago, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Winegar, left this week for a three 
months’ vacation at Miami, Fla. They will later 
be joined at Miami by Mr. and Mrs. William 
Bonifas, of Escanaba, Mich. Mr. Bonifas was 
recently elected president of the Vilas County 
Lumber Co., Winegar, Wis. 

Jack Hartigan has resigned his position with 
the Edward Hines Lumber Co. and on Feb. 1 will 
join the Vanlandingham-Cook Lumber Co. as chief 
clerk. Mr. Hartigan has for some time been con- 
nected with the wholesale southern pine depart- 
ment of the Hines company, and previously was in 
the railroad and car material department of the 
Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co. 


G. A. Krause, of the Klamath Lumber & Box Co., 
Klamath Falls, Ore., passed thru Chicago this week 
on his return from New York City and other 


eastern trade centers, where he had spent several 
days on business. Before going West, he stopped 
off at Beloit, Wis., his old home town, where he 
expected to spend a week or ten days with his 
parents and relatives. 


Cc. P. Postell, cf the C. P. Postell Co., Thomas- 
ville, Ga., was in the city during the week, con- 
ferring with Tom A. Moore, who represents hig 
concern in this territory. Mr. Postell, who spe- 
cializes in the manufacture and wholesaling of 
railroad and car material, reported that there jg 
a very good current demand for this class of 
lumber and that prospects are unexcelled. 


F. E. Sheldon, a member of the firm of the T. H, 
Garrett Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Mrs. Shel- 
don sailed on Wednesday of this week from New 
York for a cruise to South America. Mr. and Mrs, 
Sheldon are among a party of five St. Louisans 
making the trip. They will return to New York 
April 2. Places to be visited include Juan Fer- 
nandez, of Robinson Crusoe’s Island. They will 
cross the continent to the Pacific coast. 


M. F. Coe, of Milwaukee, Wis., while in Chicago 
this week announced the formation of the Badger 
Hardwood Lumber Co., with headquarters at 1015 
Majestic Building, Milwaukee. This concern will 
specialize in the wholesaling of northern hard- 
woods. Mr. Coe has for the last six years been con- 
nected with the Forster Lumber Co., of Milwaukee, 
Associated with him in the Badger Hardwood 
Lumber Co, is C. A. Cook, who for the last five 
years has been with the Johnson Lumber Co., also 
of Milwaukee. 


Charles W. Fish, of the Charles W. Fish Lumber 
Co., Elcho, Wis., spent a few days this week at 
the company’s Chicago office, conferring with V. E. 
Suler, the local sales manager. Mr. Fish reports 
that dry stocks of nearly all grades of northern 
woods are running very low. In view of the heavy 
demand an intense stock shortage appears unavoid- 
able before the new cut comes on the market next 
May and June. The company’s mills are running 
full capacity, being unusually fortunate in securing 
and keeping labor for both the woods and mills. 


James W. Ball, Chicago sales agent for the Gulf 
Red Cypress Co., of Savannah, Ga., returned this 
week from an extended trip thru South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida. Mr. Ball reports that all the 
cypress mills he visited were carrying heavy order 
files and that demand for all grades was increasing 
daily. While at present there is a severe shortage 
of many grades of dry cypress, with the mills run- 
ning to capacity and with green stock becoming 
dry the manufacturers hope to be in position to 
cope with the increasing demand which they ex- 
pect as the season advances. 


C. W. Bodge, of C. W. Bodge & Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., passed thru Chicago this week on his way to 
Little Rock, Ark., to attend a meeting of the sales 
representatives for the E. L. Bruce Co., which 
was held at the Little Rock headquarters during 
the week. The Bruce concern is a large manu- 
facturer of hardwood flooring, with plants at Lit- 
tle Rock, Kansas City, Mo., and Memphis, Tenn., 
which plants the representatives visited following 
the general meeting. Mr. Bodge reported that the 
outlook is very excellent in the Buffalo territory, 
and that the lumber dealers there are even now 
transacting a volume of business which will com- 
pare very favorably with the best in their ex- 
perience. 


Clyde H. Wilson, Chicago representative for the 
Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer Park, Wash., returned 
last Tuesday after a six weeks’ visit at Deer Park. 
He reported that stocks at Inland Empire mills are 
badly depleted. Retailers are coming into the 
market strongly, but are finding it difficult to place 
business. Many of their orders are so heavily 
mixed that few mills can consider them ; and those 
for straight cars often go begging for takers. ['ac- 
tories are slow and careful buyers, but as there is 
very little shop lumber offered the supply is fully 
covered with orders and the market is very strong. 
A big factory demand is expected to develop most 
any time. 


L. J. Pomeroy returned this week from a ten 
days’ southern business trip during which he vis- 
ited a large number of hardwood mills. He found 
good stocks exceedingly hard to locate, demand 
being fully up to the manufacturers’ abilities to 
meet it. Even the low grades are in big request. 
The transportation situation is still serious at 
many of the mills, Mr. Pomeroy found. The diffi- 
culty is not so much car shortage as lack of motive 
power. The weather in the South, he reported, is 
the best for this season that the oldest inhabitant 
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remembers ; but production is not increasing as it 
should under such favorable conditions because of 
the lack of equipment for bringing the logs out of 
the woods. 


A, H. Landram, sales manager of the St. Paul 
& Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., was in 
Chicago this week on his annual visit into middle 
West and eastern territory. He has recently been 
visiting in Louisville, Ky., his old home town. 
For the last year Mr. Landram has been president 
of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, a high powered, 
live wire organization that is successfully carry- 
ing out its plans to put Tacoma on the map as 
the lumber capital of the United States. Mr. 
Landram finds conditions quite satisfactory in all 
sections visited by him. He looks forward con- 
fidently to an unusually active demand for lumber 
thruout the coming year. 


The many friends of Nathan E. Holden, of Dan- 
ville, Ill., will regret to learn that he has been 
seriously ill at his home in that city from an 
attack of erysipelas. Mr. Holden is one of the 
leading retailers of Illinois and is prominently con- 
nected with the Illinois Lumber Merchants’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Holden has for a number of years had 
charge of the work of preparing and publishing 
the souvenir program and annual year book of 
the association, which this year promises to be 
bigger and better than ever. His illness having 
made it impossible for Mr. Holden to give his 
personal attention to the final details of the pub- 
lication for this year, these are being looked after 
by his son, and the program will be ready in ample 
time for the convention in February. His friends 
are sincerely hoping that Mr. Holden will be en- 
tirely recovered from his illness by the time of 
the convention, so that they may have the pleasure 
of seeing him again at the annual gathering. 


Ben 8S. Woodhead, of the Beaumont Lumber Co., 
Beaumont, Tex., and president of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, stopped off in Chi- 
cago last Wednesday and Thursday to confer with 
local officers of the association. He was on his 
return home from an extensive business trip thru 
the East. He reported that the lumber trade is 
remarkably active, despite the early season, thru- 
out the eastern territory, and he thought that the 
outlook for business never was better. The un- 
usual activity of the lumber market is in large 
measure due to the mild winter, which has per- 
mitted uninterrupted progress in building opera- 
tions. A lot of figuring on construction work is 
going on all over the country, which assures a 
continuance of the present activity thruout the 
winter, weather conditions permitting, and its 
considerable expansion with the coming of spring. 
In Texas and Oklahoma the outlook for city trade 
is exceedingly good, stated Mr. Woodhead, but the 
country trade is apt to be poor on account of un- 
satisfactory agricultural and cotton conditions. 


National Inspections During December 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association re- 
ports that original inspections handled by its in- 
spection staff during December totaled 22,477,405 
feet, of which 18,548,832 feet represented the work 
of the salaried staff and 3,928,573 feet was handled 
by the fee service. 

In commenting upon this report, the association 
says: “This showing falls somewhat below that 
of the preceding month, but the difference is fully 
accounted for by the holiday season. Hence, the 
December inspection record can reasonably be con- 
sidered as holding up. Moreover, the outlook for 
the trade at large during the new year is very 
bright, and some of the ultraconservative authori- 
ties in the hardwood trade are already beginning to 
predict another runaway market.” 


National Association Leases Quarters 


Wilson Compton, of Washington, D. C., secretary- 
manager of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was in Chicago this week, and while 
here closed the final details for the location of the 
new quarters of the association in this city. Ample 
space has been secured on the twentieth floor of 
the Conway Building, and by May 1 the Chicago 
offices of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Inter-Insurance Exchange and the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Credit Corporation will all 
be located there. The credit corporation will be 
the first to occupy the new quarters. It will be 
moved from St. Louis about the middle of April. 
It is probable that some of the other lumber asso- 
Ciations will also secure quarters in the Conway 
Building, as a result of which lumber association 
activities largely will be centered at that location. 

From Chicago Mr. Compton went to Grand 
Rapids. to consult with John W. Blodgett, presi- 
dent of the association, and from there was to go 
to Detroit to attend the midwinter meeting of 
ba Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 

on, 


Officers of Lumbermen’s Association 


The newly elected board of directors of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago held its first 
meeting on Monday, Jan. 22, and in accordance 
with the bylaws chose the following officers for 
1923: 


President—J. A. Gorman, of the Winegar-Gor- 
man Lumber Co. 

. = president—Peter DeVries, of S. J. DeVries 

‘0. 

Honorary vice president—E. FE. Hooper, of the 
Lumbermen’s & Manufacturers’ Insurance Co. 

Treasurer—P. S. Fletcher, of the D. S. Pate 
Lumber Co. (reélected). 

Secretary—S. E. Barwick, of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Co. 

Executive secretary—Miss M. E. Cowper. 

President Gorman is vice president and general 
manager of the Winegar-Gorman Lumber Co. and 
is also secretary of the Vilas County Lumber Co., 
Winegar, Wis. He has for many years been a 
prominent member of Division C (hardwood whole- 
salers) of the association, last year being its 
chairman as well as a member of the trade rela- 
tions committee. 

Peter DeVries, the vice president, is an active 
member of Division A (pine yards), and last year 
served the association as secretary. The honorary 
vice president, Mr. Hooper, is well known as the 
veteran secretary of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, who after several decades of valuable 
service resigned this connection three years ago. 
Mr. Fletcher is one of the oldest lumbermen in the 
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J. A. GORMAN S. E. BARWICK 
Elected President and Secretary, Respectively, of 
the Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago 


city in point of service, and this is his third term 
as treasurer. He is affiliated with Division E 
(manufacturers). 

The new secretary is no stranger to the local 
lumber trade. Mr. Barwick has been in charge 
of the Chicago office of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., for the last twenty years, and 
has always been active in association affairs. He 
was at one time a director, and for five years has 
been a member of the arbitration committee. He 
is a member of Division E. All details of the 
association work will be handled by Miss Cowper, 
whose title the board of directors decided to change 
from assistant secretary to executive secretary. 
She has been connected with the association for 
the last ten years, and has amply demonstrated her 
executive abilities. 

Frank H. Burnaby, the retiring president, has 
been appointed councillor to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States for the term of 1923. 

After his election, Mr. Gorman stated that he 
expected to pursue the policy inaugurated by the 
previous administration, and that his special ef- 
forts will be directed toward economical manage- 
ment. 


Insurance Company Makes Big Loans 


Discussing the outlook for building and general 
business activity, H. S. Cody, of the Chicago Trust 
Co., in an interview this week gave the following 
information : 


“Loans on bonds and mortgages amounting to 
about $5,250,000 were authorized by the Metro 
politan Life Insurance Co. one day this week. Of 
these nearly $2,000,000 was loaned for housing; 
the loans providing for 347 dwellings, to house 
379 families, and eight apartment houses to ac- 
commodate seventy-four families. The principal 


places in which housing loans were made were 
in New York City, Detroit, Atlanta, Raleigh and 
Winston Salem, N. C., and Chicago, with small 
loans in Virginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Michigan, 


Illinois, Oklahoma, Utah and California. Nearly 
$1,500,000 was loaned on business buildings, of 
which $1,000,000 was loaned in New York City; 
$250,000 in Atlanta and the balance mostly in 
North Carolina. 

“Farm loans amounted to nearly $2,700,000 
and were 274 in number, chiefly in Iowa, Illinois, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Missouri and Kentucky. 

“The rate of interest was the rate prevailing in 
the locality.” 


Long Service Is Rewarded 


MERRILL, WIS., Jan. 22.—In token of the long 
term of service and his close association with the 
late president, the Paine Lumber Co. has arranged 
a trust fund of $5,000 for William C. Getchius, 
who has been with the company in various capaci- 
ties continuously ever since 1868 when he began 
work for C. N. Paine & Co. as carriage setter in 
the sawmill. During the long administration of the 
affairs of the company under its late president, 
Col. George N. Paine, Mr. Getchius was one of the 
close personal friends of the president and was 
intimately associated with and a party to the many 
changes and events which make up the story of the 
company’s career to date. 


Looks for Higher Lumber Prices 


Charles L. Baxter, of the Charles L. Baxter 
Lumber Co., returned this week following a two 
weeks’ trip to some of the important lumber 
producing centers in Louisiana, Mississippi and 
Alabama. He has prepared a circular letter to 
his customers, in which he outlines his impressions 
during this trip, in part as follows: 


“Special cutting in the South perhaps holds the 
strongest position of any item on the list, and the 
same condition is true out West, because long joists 
are considered special cutting, being shipped green 
just as timbers are. 

“In the Meridian (Miss.) territory, Mr. Baxter 
found No. 2 & better long joists very scarce and 
prices are higher now than they were a short time 
ago and the tendency is for a still further advance. 
Short 2x4’s in southern pine are pretty well 
cleaned up and have advanced at least $3 since 
the first of the year. Southern pine dimension, 
16-foot and longer, is very scarce and prices will 
be higher. All mills are refusing more business 
than they are able to book on account of broken 
stocks and one big mill in Mississippi did not 
operate its planing mill two days last week on 
account of having caught up with its dry stock. 

“West coast barometer figures for the week end- 
ed Jan. 13 show unshipped rail orders amounting 
to 9,446 cars and unshipped cargo orders amount- 
ing to 227,000,000 feet. These figures show the 
large amount of cargo business obtainable by the 
west Coast mills, which still leaves the middle 
West a strong southern pine market. Fir joists 
were obtainable a short time ago at list, which 
for example is $40.50 delivered Chicago on 2x10- 
inch, 24-foot, and now a few scattering offers are 
being made at $3 over, but the market is in fact 
about $4 to $5 over list. 

“Cars in the South are apparently plentiful, 
altho as long as the planing mills are working so 
closely to their green stocks, we can not see how 
lumber can keep from advancing further. 

“The car situation on the Coast was exceedingly 
bad a short time ago and forced the rail mills into 
the cargo market. The car situation has improved, 
but these mills are still heavily booked and weather 
conditions out West have become aggravated, with 
the result that we have a firmer market than for 
some time past and very few mills even now are 
looking for orders for more than a car or two of 
items for rail shipment to this market. 

“Trade in our immediate vicinity is still good 
on account of the unusual open winter weather 
and we can not help but urge our customers to 
anticipate their orders, and buy just as heavily 
as their individual conditions will permit. We are 
inclined to think prices will continue to advance 
for the first six months of this year.” 


Retailer Now in Wholesale Business 


According to the story going the rounds, L. M. 
Bayne, well known retailer of Ottawa, Ill., is now 
no longer a retailer but has literally been “‘shoved” 
into the wholesale end of the game, making his 
headquarters at his largest retail yard at Ottawa, 
which he did not dispose of. Mr. Bayne was in 
Chicago this week seeking some equipment for his 
new wholesale office and in telling the story said 
that he had made up his mind to close out his 
retail business but had for some little time been 
buying transit shipments for his largest yard. 
Then about the first of the year he sold all of 
his retail establishments except the Ottawa yard 
where he makes his headquarters, to Bert Bradish 
and others, who are now taking care of the busi- 
ness of those yards. Somehow, somewhere, said 
Mr. Bayne, lumbermen he had not heard of for 
some time began sending him orders for carloads 
of different kinds of lumber, almost before he had 
fully made up his mind to enter the wholesale 
game. As he wanted to keep in some branch of 
the business he concluded to fill these orders and 
now handles requests for almost any kind of lum- 
ber in wholesale lots. 
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KILN DRIED 


Yellow Pine 
TIMBERS 









At our Diboll, Texas 

mill we have facili- 

ties for cutting and kiln 

drying timbers up to ; 
12x12-24 feet. Let us 

tell you about the ad- 

vantages of buying kiln 

dried timbers. 


We also cut big tim- 
bers for export. 








Investigate our 
Two-in-One 
Service today. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE LUMBER 


BIG 

MILLS 
Manufacturing 
Yellow Pine 
E.G.Flooring 
Yard and Shed 
Stock, Kiln 








COMPANY Dried Timbers 
up to I2K12-24" 
TEXARKANA, Big Timbers 
TEXAS for Export 
Daily Capacity H ardwood 
750,000 Feet. Lumber 























, Wire Rope for 
) Logging 


By whatever method logging is 
done, the best means is HERCU- 
LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 















Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 
NewYork Chicago 


Denver 
San Francisco 














A NON-MIRING WAGON 


Capacity 10 tons. Adapted for hauling over 
sand, mud, bad roads or soft ground. More 
freight with less power. Will carry capacity 
lout wherever animals or tractors can work. 


Shipments direct from Chicago factory. 
Information and prices on request. 
ATHEY TRUSS WHEEL CO., 17 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, U.S.A. 
Cable Address “‘Trusswhecs Chicago” 




















BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS 








INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Andalusia—Caton & Parker Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital. $10,000. 

Secession Bluff—Bladen Springs Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

ARKANSAS. Arkansas City—Breece-White 
Manufacturing Co, incorporated; to succeed 
Breece Manufacturing Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Fairfax—Fairfax Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

Los Angeles—Mullin Lumber Co., incorporated. 

San Francisco—Loop Lumber Co. increasing 
capital to $500,000. 

San Francisco—Nicolai Door Co. of California, 
increasing capital to $50,000. 

COLORADO. Edgewater—Edgewater Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Colorado Springs—Newton Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., increasing capital from $150,000 to 
$400,000. 

Colorado Springs—Crissey-Fowler Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $100,000. 





CONNECTICUT. Madison— Geo. C. Field 
Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 
FLORIDA. Volco (Maytown P. O.)—Volco 


Cypress Co., incorporated. 

Port St. Joe—Park-Wood Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $500,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Upham & Walsh: whole- 
sale hardwood; increasing capital from $150,000 
to $250,000. 

Chicago—R. S. Bacon 
capital from $50,000 

Chicago—Ll. D, Leach & Co., manufacturers 
and wholesalers of mine props and ties, in- 
creasing capital from $300,000 to $1,000,000. 

Chicago—Lippman Iumber Co. succeeds Lipp- 
man Lumber & Wrecking Co.; increasing capi- 
tal to $20,000. 


Veneer Co., 


increasing 
to $150,000. 


_ INDIANA. Bloomington—-Hughes Bros. Co., 
increasing capital to $100,000. 
Indianapolis—Commercial Box Co., incorpor- 


ated; capital, $25,000. 
Monticeilo—Meeker Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000; lumber, hardware and coal. 


Nappanee—Mutschler Bros. increasing capt- 
tal from $100,000 to $200,000. 
Peru—Peru Chair Works increasing capital 


to $300,000. 

Whiting—L, Fisher Co., increasing capital to 
$50,000. 

IOWA. Clinton—W. J. Young & Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $400,000. 

Dunbar—Dunbar Elevator Co., incorporated. 
_LOUISIANA. Bonani—Morris-Miller Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

_ New Orleans—Phoenix Sash Factory (Inc.), 
increasing capital to $20,000. 

MAINE. Portland—A. W. Frost & Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,000; boat builders. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Portsmouth 
Auto Body Co., incorporated; capital, $900,000. 

Great Barrington—Geo. A. Stevens Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Riverside Lum- 
aan Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $75,- 
00, 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—A. C. Winnor & 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Minneapolis — Westlund - Westerberg Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Minnesota Transfer—Twin City Hardwood 
Lumber Co., increasing capital to $350,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Hess Lumber Co., in- 
creasing capital from $7,500 to $60,000. 

St. Louis—Noser Lumber Co., formerly Noser- 
Borroman Lumber Co., increasing capital from 
$5,000 to $25,000. 

NEBRASKA.  Lincoln—Whitebreast Coal & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

Lincoln—W. E. Hoppe Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $250,000. 

Ponca—Bauer-Henry Lumber Co., 
ated; capital, $200,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Hoboken—Dumont Coal & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Mount Holly—French Lumber Co., incorpora- 
ted; capital, $20,000. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Standard Hardwood 
Lumber Co., increasing capital to $250,000. 

_ Dongan Hills—Dongan Stone & Lumber Co., 
increasing capital to $500,000. 

Greensboro—Andrews Container Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $150,000. 

_ New Rochelle—Hubbell Hardwood Door Co., 
increasing capital to $100,000. 

New York—Ace Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal to $100,000. 

White Plains—Suburban Trim & Supply Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

_ OHIO. Columbus—Paul H. Sisson Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000; to deal in lumber 
and timbers by wholesale. 

Cuyahoga Falls—Ohio Hardwood Co., 
porated; capital, $5,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Picher—Lee Lumber Co., incor- 
porated. 

OREGON. Baker—Eccles Marion Lumber Co., 
incorporated, 


incorpor- 


incor- 





Eugene—Geo. P. Hitchcock Co., incorporated; 
capital, $2,000; sawmill. 

Medford—Medford Independent Lumber Co,, 
incorporated; capital, $7,500. 

Portland—Harrison Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $25,000. 

Portland—Krause Lumber Co., 
capital, $50,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sinking Spring— Sinking 
Spring Planing Mill, incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Georgetown—Palmetto 
Timber Products Co., incorporated. 

Monck’s Corner—Berkeley Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $3,000. 

Sumter—Sumter Hardwood Co., 
capital from $100,000 to $250,000. 

TENNESSEE. Chattanooga—Williams & Voris 
Lumber Co., increasing capital from $100,000 to 
$250,000. 

Memphis—Memphis Furniture Manufacturing 
Co., increasing capital from $750,000 to $1,000,000, 

Memphis—R. J. Wiggs Lumber Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $50,000. 

TEXAS. Houston—Wier Long Leaf Lumber 
Co., increasing capital from $400,000 to $1,000,000. 

Jacksonville—Atkinson Rogers Lumber Co., in- 
corporated, 

VIRGINIA. Galax—Vaughan Bros. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

tichmond—David M. Lea & Co., 
capital from $150,000 to $225,000. 

WASHINGTON. 
&: Box Co., 
$300,000. 

Castle Rock—Castlerock Lath & Tumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

Chehalis—Palmer Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $75,000, 

Kelso—Pacifiec Red Cedar Shingle Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $45,000. 

Lawrence—Hoff & Pinkey 
capital to $150,000. 

Raymond—Bay Logging Co., 
tal from $30,000 to $55,000. 

Seattle—Shannon Lumber & Shingle 
creasing capital from $7,500 to $15,000. 

Seattle—J. FE. Pinkham Lumber Co. decreasing 
capital from $200,000 to $40,000. 

Summit—Henry McCleary Timber Co.,_in- 
creasing capital from $250,000 to $3,000,000. 

Tacoma—Geo. R. Barker Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000. 

WISCONSIN. 3eaver Dam—C, Starkweather 
& Son increasing capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Pepin—Fleming Building Supply Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Albany—E. C. Payne purchased 
interest of R. L. Parsons in E. C. Payne Lumber 
Co. 

Montgomery—Foshee Lumber Co. sold to I. 
O. Anderson and will be operated under name of 
Anderson Lumber Co. 

York—Hodges Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
succeeded by R. R. Hodges Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Manteca—Manteca Lumber 
Co. sold by C. V. Strom to John A. Boberg, of 
the Manteca Hardware Co., who formerly owned 
the lumber yard. 

Saratoga—Sterling Lumber Co. has taken over 
the Saratoga yard and has placed B. B. Bailey, 
formerly of the Los Gatos branch, in charge. 

COLORADO. Dailey, Haxtum, Holyoke and 
Paoli—Jas. G. Noll Lumber Co. succeeded_ by 
Foster Lumber Co., headquarters, Kansas City. 

ILLINOIS. Jerseyville—Floyd R. Miller has 
sold the F. R. Miller Lumber & Coal Co. to 
Fred Jacobs, Jr., son of the founder of the 
business. 

Mulberry Grove—W. H. Baldwin succeeded by 


incorporated; 


increasing 


Furniture 
increasing 


Anacortes—Fidalgo Lumber 
increasing capital from $50,000 to 


(Inec.), increasing 
increasing capi- 


Co:,. n- 


Cc. G. Sonnemann & Son; headquarters, Van- 
dalia. 
Pontiac—Kipp Lumber Co. sold to I. N. R. 


Beatty Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Garrett—Robert Dixon Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Goodell & Kuntz. 

West Lafayette—Munger & Poor Lumber Co. 
changing name to Henry Poor Lumber Co. 

Newcastle—Edgar E. Ayres has sold interest 
in Edgar E. Ayres Lumber Co. to his partners. 

IOWA. Fonda—J. & W. C. Shull sold yard to 
Fullerton Lumber Co. 

Lamont—George Kreussel, formerly in the re- 
tail business here, sold his business some time 
ago and is no longer engaged in the lumber 
trade. 

Lytton—J. & W. C. Shull succeeded by Fuller- 
ton Lumber Co. 

Mount Vernon—D. E. Hedges & Son succeeded 
by Hedges Lumber & Coal Co. 

KANSAS. Ottawa—Rohrbaugh & Co, chang- 
ing name to Hubbard-Constant Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Three Rivers—Corlett-Stone Co. 
sold to J. W. Oliver Lumber Co. 


MINNESOTA. Albany—J. Borgerding & Co. 


sold to Albany Lumber Co. 
Farwell and Hoffman—Robert Rosengren has 
sold his lumber yard in Farwell to P. 


(Concluded on page 102) 
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- Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Further advances in hard maple have occurred, due to the insistent demand. 


f.o. b. Michigan mill points: 
FAS Selects No.1com. No.2com. No.3 com. 


BassSwoob— 

4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 65.00@ 70.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $32.00@34.00 $26.00@28.00 
5/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 34.00@36.00 28.00@30.00 
6/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 38.00@40.00 28.00@30.00 


8/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 
10/4 100.00@105.00 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 
BEECH— 

5/8 No. 2 common and better $33.00@35.00 $12.00@14.00 


4/4 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 40.00@ 45.00 25.00@27.00 16.00@18.00 
5/4 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 45.00@ 50.00 28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 
6/4 75.00@ 80.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 31.00@33.00 17.00@19.00 
8/4 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 38.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 


BircH- 

4/4 $120.00@130.00 $ 95.00@100.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 
5/4 125.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 17.00@19.00 
6/4 125.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@37.00 - 00@19.00 


8/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 AP eee 
10/4 35.00@140.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 55.00@60.00 .....@..... 
12/4 140.00@145.00 125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@60.00 .....@..... 


sort ELM— 
4/4. $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $25.00@27.00 $20.00 @ 22.00 





5/4 8$0.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 22.00@24.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 22.00@24.00 


FAS 

Sorr ELM— 

8/4 95.00@ 100.00 
10/4 110.00@115.00 
12/4 120.00@125.00 
16/4 140.00@145.00 


Harp MApPpLE— 

4/4 $ 90.00@100.00 
5/4 100.00@110.00 
6/4 105.00@115.00 
8/4 110.00@120.00 
10/4 120.00@125.00 
12/4 130.00@135.00 
14/4 140.00@145.00 
16/4 150.00@155.00 
Sort MAPLE— 

4/4 $ 80.00@ 85.00 
5/4 85.00@ 90.00 
6/4 90.00@ 95.00 
8/4 95.00@100.00 


4/4 $105.00@120.00 
5/4 110.00@125.00 
6/4 115.00@130.00 
8/4 130.00@145.00 


8 


The present range of values is represented in the following list 


Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 


0.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 “ .....@....- 


95.00@100.00  80.00@ 85.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 


105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 50.00@55.00 .....@:.... 
125.0034130.00 110.00@115.00 55.00@60.00 .....@....- 


$ 80.00@ 85.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $35.00@40.00 $14.00@16.00 
85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 
90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 35.00@40.00 15.00@17.00 
100.00@105.00  85.00@ 90.00 40.00@45.00 18.00@20.00 
110.00@115.00  90.00@ 95.00 50.00@55.00 22.00@24.00 
115.00@120.00  95.00@100.00 50.00@55.00 - 00@24.00 
125.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 55.00@60.00 .....@..... 
135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 55.00@60.00 .....@..... 


$ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $25.00@27.00 $16.00@18.00 
65.00@ 70.00 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 
70.00@ 75.00 55.00@ 60.00 31.00@33.00 17.00@19.00 
75.00@ 80.00  60.00@ 65.00 35.00@40.00 18.00@20.00 


END DRIED WHITE MAPLE— 


Brerer @...... $ 75.00@ 90.00 .....@..... ....-@..... 
a aera CC Sa eee eee One 
eeeaes (Soe Pe ee See Ore 
euidiatare @...... 100.00@115.00 .....@..... viedaeaens 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


Dry stocks of maple and birch are practically cleaned up. Some contracts 


air dried, and some lumber is being shipped direct to the kilns to be dried 


strengthen and prices have been revised; hemlock shows a tendency to advance 


mill points follow: 


ASI 

FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
4/4 $105.00@110.00 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $60.00@ 65.00 $30.00@35.00 $18.00@20.00 
5/4 = 110.00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 19.00@21.00 
6/4 a 5. 00@120.00 95.00@100.00 70.00@ 75.00 42.00@47.00 19.00@21.00 
8/4 5.00@130.00 105.00@110.00 80.00@ 85.00 47.00@52.00 20.00@22.00 
het ag 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $ 50.00@ 55.00 $32.00@35.00 $28.00@30.00 
5/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 35.00@38.00 30.00@32.00 
6/4 90.00@ 95.00 70.00@ 75.00 60.00@ 65.00 35.00@40.00 32.00034.00 
8/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 34.00@36.00 
Brrcu— 
4/4 $115.00@120.00 $ 90.00@ 95.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $28.00@32.00 $15.00@17.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00 95.00@100.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@38.00 17.00@19.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 100.00@105.00 70. 00@ 75.00 38.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 
8/4 125 -00@130.00 105.00@110.00 85.00@ 90.00 45.00@50.00 18.00@20.00 
10/4 35.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 100.00@105.00 60.00@70.00 .....@..... 
12/4 140.00@ 145.00 120.00@125.00 105.00@110.00 60.00@70.00 .....@..... 
Sorr ELM— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $24.00@27.00 $18.00@20.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 60.00@ 65.00 50.00@ 55.00 27.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 
6/4 85.00@ 90.00 65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 27.00@30.00 19.00@21.00 
8/4 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@40.00 19.00@21.00 
10/4. 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... 


12/4 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... 
Rock ELM— 
“ $ 70.00@ 75.00 ...... Cincess $ 40.00@ 45.00 $23.00@25.00 $15.00@17.00 
5/4 = 80.00@ 85.00 ...... Cr 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 
6/4 80.00@ 85.00 ...... ne 50.00@ 55.00 28.00@30.00 16.00@18.00 
8/4 85.00@ 90.00 ...... Ce 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@35.00 16.00@18.00 
10/4 90.00@ 95.00 ...... 7 Bae 65.00@ 70.00 40.00@45.00 .....@..... 
12/4 = 95.00@109.00 ...... 70.00@ 75.00 45.00@50.00 .....@..... 


Harp MApLE— 
4/4 $ 85.00@ 90.00 $ 70.00@ 75.00 $ 55.00@ 60.00 $32.00@35.00 $13.00@15.00 





5/4 90.00@ 95.00 75.00@ 80.00 65.00@ 70.00 32.00@35.00 15.00@18.00 


are being placed for green stock, to be shipped later when partly 


for immediate consumption. Prices of hardwoeds have continued to 


FAS 
Harp MAPLE— 
6/4 95.00@100.00 
8/4 105.00@110.00 
10/4 115.00@120.00 
12/4 120.00@125.00 
Sorr MArLe— 
4/4 $ 75.00@ 80.00 
5/4 80.00@ 85.00 
6/4 §5.00@ 90.00 
8/4 95.00@100.00 
OAK— 


4/4 $115.00@120.00 $ 


5/4 120.00@125.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 
8/4 130.00@135.00 


2x 4” $33.00@35.00 
2x 6” 28.50@30.50 
2x 8” 32.00@34.00 
2x10” 30.00@32.00 
2x12” 31.00@33.00 


, 


but no changes have yet occurred. Quotations f.o.b. Wisconsin 


Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 


80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@38.00 15.00@18.00 
90.00@ 95.00 80.00@ 85.00 40.00@45.00 15.00@18.00 
100.00@105.00 90.00@ 95.00 50.00@55.00 .....@..... 
105.00@110.00 95.00@100.00 50.00@55.00 .....@....- 


$ 55.00@ 60.00 $ 40.00@ 45.00 $22.00@25.00 $15.00@17.00 
60.00@ 65.00 45.00@ 50.00 25.00@27.00 17.00@19.00 
65.00@ 70.00 55.00@ 60.00 27.00@30.00 17.00@19.00 
80.00@ 85.00 70.00@ 75.00 35.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 


€ 


90.00@ 95.00 $ 60.00@ 65.00 $35.00@38.00 $15.00@17.00 
95.00@100.00 65.00@ 70.00 37.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 


100.00@105.00 70.00@ 75.00 37.00@40.00 17.00@19.00 
105.00@110.00  75.00@ 80.00 50.00@55.00 20.00@22.00 


HemLock, No. 1, SiS1IE— 


10’ 12-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 


$33.00@35.00 $31.00@33.00 $33.00@36.00 $37.50@39.50 
29.50@31.50 29.50@31.50 32.00@34.00 36.50@38.50 
32.00@34.00 30.00@32.00 32.00@34.00  36.50@38.50 
31.00@33.00  31.00@33.00 33.00@35.00  36.50@38.50 
32.00@34.00 32.00@34.00 34.00@36.00  37.50@39.50 


No. 1 HEMLOcK Boarps, 81S— 


10-14’ 16’ 18-20’ 8-16’ 


1x 4” $27.00@29.00 $28.00@30.00 = 00@32.00 $33.50035.50 $29.00@31.00 
30.50@32.50 32.00@34.00 35.50@37.50  31.00@33.00 
31.50@33.50 33.00@35.00 36.50@38.50 32.00@34.00 
32.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 37.50@39.50  33.00@35.00 
33.50@35.50 35.00@37.00 38.50@40.50  34.00@36.00 

From prices of No. 1 dimension or boards, for merchantable deduct $2; 
for No. 2 deduct $4, and for select No. 3 deduct $8. 

For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 


No. 3 hemlock, rough 6’ and longer: 2x4” and wider, $16; 1x4” and 
wider, $15.50 to $16. 50. 


1x 6” 29.50@31.50 
ix 3” 30.50@32.50 
1x10” 31.50@33.50 
1x12” 32.50@34.50 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods, f.o.b. St. Louis: 





Gum— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 & 6/4 8/4 
oy red: QUARTERED RED OAK— 
AS... ee ees $105@110 $110@115 $110@115 NE icone ca 120@125 $125@135 $135@145 
No. 1 com... 65@ 67  67@ 72 70@ 75 No. 1 com... +1e0@ 68 70@ 75 15@ 76 
otra hig 35@ 38 42@ 45 48@ 50 No. 2 com..... 40@ 43 50@ 53 57@ 60 
rd, red, 8.N. D.: PLAIN WHITE ( a 
epee $ GO@ 62 $ 63@ 66 $ 65@ 67 nities: 
No. 1 com. & De soiasin nai $111@115 $118@122 $122@127 
‘ <*) eee 48@ 50 52@ 54 54@ 56 ~~ com. and 64@ 66 68@ 70 72@ 74 
10. 3 ae g ‘ 36 36 a ate ah ol em as ( G 
a =o NES Se No. 2 com... -- 40@ 42 43@ 45 45@ 47 
4 = red: No. 3 com..... 20 24@ 26 24@ 26 
—s lee > ryt Sar “ees Sound wormy.. 36@ 38 41@ 43 43@ 45 
No.2 com... 84@ 36 36@ 38 44@ 46 | PLAIN, Rep OaK— _ ; 
Plain aap: I iid ...-$111@115 $118@122 $122@127 
rer $ 54@ 55 $ 58@ 59 $ 62@ 63 No. 1 com. and ; 
No.1 com... 483@ 44 49@ 50 51@ 53 Bel, ...ceeee 64@ 66 68@ 70 T2@ 74 
No. 2 com... 25@ 26 29@ 30 29@ 30 No. 2 com..... 40@ 42 43@ 45 45@ 47 
Corton woop— POPLAR— 
| eRe $ 52@ 54 $ 55@ 57 ...@... on $110@112 $120@125 $130@135 
NG: fe Gane. 5. <5 43@ 45 48@ 50 ...@... Saps and sel... 77@ 79 80@ 85 90@ 
No. 2 com..... 35@ 37 37@ 39 ...@... No. 1 com..... 58@ 60 69@ 70 72@ 74 
QuARTER ae No. 2 com. A.. 35@ 37 38@ 40 39@ 41 
FAS nae eee 35 @ 140 $140@150 $150@155 No. 2 com. B.. 26@ 28 381@ 82 382@ 33 
No. 1 com. and ; Sorr MaPLe— 
| ee 70@ 75 80@ 85 95@100 Log run ...... $45 $48 $52.50 


OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Cincinnati 
base, obtained for oak flooring during the week 
ended Jan. 13, as reported by the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers’ Association : 


}2x1%" 43x2” 12x2%" %x1%” %x2” 


Clr. qtd. wht. ...... onlvxte Qa . $104.29 
3 a | aS ere: erreer oceans 
Sak GE WEGe waves -2<edes 96.99 $ 73.00 78.00 
Clr. pin. wht. eciee re 76.25 75.88 
Clr. pin. red. 3 98. 00 Gtdiad |) ae 71.70 72.41 
Sel. pln. wht. 86.50 ...... 93.27 60.50 63.68 
Sel. pln. red. 82.56 94.38 62.08 61.06 
No. 1lcommon_ 62.63 $ 67.33 70.77 41.78 44.44 
No.2common 28.91 ..... 33.76 éeeana 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Current prices on maple flooring, f. o. b. Cadil- 
lac, Mich., basis: 





Face— Clear No.1 Factory 
3/8 x1% &2"...... $65.00 $40.00  ..... 
13/16x11%4"...2... 90.00 78.00 $25.00 
We easeawaas 90.00 80.00 36.00 
x2" LILI 95.00 85.00 40.00 

i, Saeeeeee 85.00 80.00 45.00 
17/16x24" 117175! 100.00 90.00 45.00 
x3ipm ka ehonahe 95.00 85.00 50.00 
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“SOFT TEXTURE” SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


-The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, quoted on Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee harg. § 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 22.— 
woods today: 








i, 











4/4 5/446/4 8/4 ‘ 4/4 5/4E6/4 8/4 on 4/4 5/4E6/4 8/4 | 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— — $125@130 $130@135 $135@140 IC RT— 
Mia. seven eate $140@150 $150 @160 etre apt NY ° + cae ae FAS arp aie es “Qs ae eS $110@1% 
Selects ....... 105@ iio 110@11 5 et eed poy 65@-70 70@ 75 70@ 75 No. 1 GOED. 6 si8:0 act. 7 % E 
No. 1 com..... 7TO@ 75 80@ 85 85@ 90 .. eon. pitas ariel 65 4 70 704 4 15 70 15 No. 2 com....-. eee eee 35 rt 35 4() 3 
RR pcre ang 43@ 48 83@ 58 Bq 63 | Xo com... $08 1) Jog 48 ae ag | Watxcr— 
Sound wormy.. 40@ 45 50@ 55 60@ 6 | witty Asn 8 Yates $205@210 $220@225 $225@0y 
QuARTERED RED OAK— ee ohio save $ 85 90 $100@110 $105@110 CRORES © o.4.0'5. 010.6 150@155 155@160 16 0@16; 
PED.. 600028406 $115@120 e's << oe No, 1 COM. 0s 50@ 5 60@ 65 65@ 70 Wo. 1 com... ieeeiio 115@120 11: 5 19) 
NO, 2 °COM. » 0.0% 60@ 65 ‘ g ii a NO, 2 COM. « 00 3 35 40@ 42 42@ 45 No. 2 com.... 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ i 
NO. 2 COM). .0's < 40@ 45 5 ae 7 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK— VALLEY HARDWOODS 
FAS .........$120@130 $125@135 $130@140 : 
Selects ......- 85@ 95 90@100  90@100 Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 22.—The following are today’s average prices on southern Mississippi | 
No. 1 com.... ey =” He 04 ue = Valley hardwoods f. 0. b. Cincinnati: seins 
No. 2 com.... 45@ 50 5@ 50 @ Dd: 5/4 8 
No. 3 com.... 22@ 24 27@ 30 30@ 35 | guy — 4/4 5/4664 8/4 icin iain Piel M4 
Sd. wormy... 47@ 50 57T@ 60 5HO@ 65 a 
. ; . Qtrd. red FAS. $120@125 $130 140 $140@150 FAS $125@130 130@135 $1 
Bass woop— ‘ Ee 5@ $ * = 140 
NIE ssciburobes $ 80@ 85 $ 85@ 95 $ 95@100 Gtae a B20 87  87@ 89 Selects -.....2° 95@100 100@105 110 
No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 FAS ” 62 70 80 INO: ©. COM. 65:6 « 70 T0G 75 : 
No. 2 com..... 32@ 34 87@ 42 40@ 45 No. ie iad 5D 65 NO: 2 COM: «<0. 47 47@ 52 
BEECH— _ Plain red BAS. 195@110 120@130 125@130 QUARTERED RED OaK— 
AS. swisnseoee $ 75@ 80 $ 80@ 85 $ 80@ 85 Pisin red No. FAS $120 125 
No. 1 com..... 40@ 45 45@ 50 45@ 50) com. ....... 60@ 65 75@ 80 85@ 90 ng de ina 63 ew Esn:s 
No. 2 com..... 25@ 30 30@ 35 30@ 35 Sap, bo boxboards, “ee “ . et Pog aa clare 
CHESTNUT— : c 
Se $120@125 $125@130 $125@130 Sap FAS, 6" & 4@ 57 57@ 61 66@ 69 | PEAIN WurTe anv Rep Oak— “| 
No. 1 com..... 70@ 75 T@ 80 T5@ 80 Sap No. i com. @ 2@ 45 46@ 49 FAS aceseeee S1LOQIIS $115@120 $120@125 | 
a a a ‘ 6 6 Sap No. 1 com. 40 44 42@ 45 5 é ' 
No. 3 com..... 18@ 20 20@ 21 20@ 21 Sap No. 2 com 25@ 27 28 28 Selects ..... on 80 85 90 95 ; 
Sd. wormy and ; No.1 com..... 659@ 68 68@ 10 68 10 
_- 2 com.. : 380@ 32 382@ 35 35@ 38 MAPLE— = : OOM ss « 6 * G Se ¢ 45 48 45@ 48 
Sd. wormy anc s J 0. 3-com..... 2 3 5 25@ 28 | 
7 Spot worms N. ‘ 
No. 1 com. » 5 5 Sd. wormy .... 2¢ 45 48@ 53 50@ 55 | 
and better... 35@ 38 42@ 44 42@ 44 mtu tie ran.. 40 50 55 Pela sonal @ 5 | 
MAPLE— ‘ uLM—— i 
MASS. 6. 5:0:0) ow odes $ 85@ 90 $ 90@100 $100@105 l eee ees $ 65 $ 66 $ 70 FAS, 6” & wdr.$ prt 55 $ ik CO .c@n. § 
No. 1 com..... 58@ 63 70@ 75 75@ 78 No, 1 com..... 45 50 55 No. 1 com..... 45 AIG BO 6c c@eus f 
No. 2 com...-. 32@ 35 35@ 40 40@ 45! No.2com..... 25 27 28 No. 2 com..... = 36 35@ 38 ...@... 
The following are current f.o.b. Chicago Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 22.—The following are The following are the prevailing redwood 


prices on cypress: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 
Factory 
Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck 
4/4....$118.50 $111.50 $ 76.50 $51.50 $29.50 $26.50 
5/4.... 123.50 116.50 $6.50 63.50 32.50 28.50 
6/4.. 126.50 119.50 89.50 66.50 32.50 28. oH 
8/4.. 35.25 127.25 97.25 74.50 33.25 29.25 
10/4.. 141.25 133.26 ~ 303:25 BOLZD acces csv 
12/4 141.25 133.25 205.20 SRZD .ecce ewces 
16/4. 146.25 188.25 108.25 85.25 ..... scoos 
Boards 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
SSE 00 127 .s.cnc000e amet ----$51.50 $39.50 $31.50 
Finish, S2S, Random Lengths 
Clr. heart A B cS D 
me to Ww,” - $109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $69.00 
x2 tol 
spec. wadths. 109.00 104. 00 94.00 84.00 69.00 
| i —r 116.00 112.00 102.00 92.00 76.00 


For 6/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4, add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “‘D”’ grade, 
add $3; for 8/4, add $6. 


Bevel Siding 


A B Cc D 
%"x4, 5 or 6”, std. Igths.$51.75 $48.75 $43.75 $28.75 
Bungalow Siding 
A 


B  C&btr. 
%”"x8”", from 1” stock..... --$57.75 $48.75 $47.25 
%”x8”, from 1%” stock.... 75.75 66.75 64.25 
For 10-inch, add $10. 
Lath : 
No.1 No. 2 
GMA UA” 050.59 0506 oN Osa so eae owsscacecBLO Ae. 78000 
RED CYPRESS, OLD GRADES— 
Factory 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop common common 
4/4...$110.00 $90.00 $58.00 $50.00 $36.00 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 72.00 50.00 36.00 
6/4... 115.00 95.00 72.00 50.00 36.00 
8/4... 120.00 105.00 78.00 52.00 36.00 
10/4... 130.00 135.00 125.00 54.00 36.00 
12/4... 130.00 135.00 125.00 54.00 36.00 
Boards 
1x6,8&10” 1x12” 1” random 
No. 1 common......$52.00 $58.00 saws 
No. 2 common...... 40.00 Se 
BPO: sebsb.unebeas sa: 04% ay $29.50 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory 
No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com, com, 
ee $ 94.00 $79.00 $652.00 $38.00 $31.00 
SS, See 104.00 89.00 66.00 43.00 33.00 
OPE. swass 104.00 87.00 66.00 43.00 33.00 
a, ae 109.00 94.00 74.00 45.00 35.00 
Boards 
Ix6” 1x8” 1x10” 1512” 1” rand: 
oe $84.00 $84.00 $86.00 $94.00+ ..... 
No. 1 common.. 40.00 40.00 42.00 50.00 ..... 
No. 2 common.. 34.00 34.00 36.00 38.00 ..... 


ROC * SuAssweoks MESES, SoeeOH Seeee -oeen 








average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 
RED CYPRESS— 


Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory 
Factory 
Selects Shop 
RSS: . 6b Saraies J Meher e ne $74.00 $44.00 
Finish—S$1S or S2S 
— 
izé to 13” 


He 
incld. S28. $106. 50 $96. 50 $90" 50 $78. 50 $60. 50 
Common a a 
a | 





No. $ 
UPAR. 5 oicins rs $43. 00 $31. 00 $25.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/446 /4 8/4 
PAS csuwawis ovec® BO = $105 $120 
MelOCIB 56s sec oo 85@ 95 95@100 
No. 2 GROD..<0< 47 bo 60 65 68 75 
Random widths— 
INO, 2. ROMs ss.0.0 32 40 42 
NO, 2 OOM..s.. “20 28 30 
No. 1com. No.2 com. 
SE ee. 6 ev Geist sies rrr. 30 
DADO Be sis.0.de's wows casccae ed 38 
St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.—The following are 
current quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 
Factory 
Factory 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
4/4 weveeeeeveee+$121.75 $73.75 $48.75 $26.75 
4 x 83.75 60.75 29.75 
86.75 63.75 29.75 
94.50 71.60 30.50 
104.75 77.25 Save 
104.75 77.25 caine 
109.75 82.25 nesses 


16/ oe 
Peck random SOIT 
Finish, — or oy 


Clear Heart Cc 
1x4—10” .... Oat .00 $102) 00 $ oD 00 $ 82.00 87. vd 





Rte sssaenes 00 110.00 100.00 90.00 
aXe” occccces Aet0 “T2200 193:00 108500 ..... 
LE < | ae -e. 137.00 132.00 122.00 119.00 ..... 
Common Grades, Rough 
0. 1 No. 2 No. 
ARAN «a ntmateavepiatceneree $5 0.75 $38.75 $28.25 
READ” iin wvalspiavainloe mewn 57.75 40.75 28.25 
Bungalow Bevel Siding 
Ie SP acs “TAO “SDD -acacc GED Sines 
DEI vcins0 StS “FOLID = scece  WSced -seacc 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 10/4 
FAS  ..ccccccccccee-990 $95 $95 $100 $115 
BBIGCE? ssc ee: {if 85 85 90 95 
INO. 1 GHOD..ccccsces Bt 62 62 72 ig | 
No. 1 common...... 36 38 38 40 sere 
No. 2 common...... 26 28 28 29 eas 
Boards 
1x6” 1x8” %xt0” 1512° 
No. 1 common......$40.00 $40.00 $41.00 $49.00 
No. 2 common...... 31.00 32.50 33.00 _ 
ec 


ge: re nA, 





prices, f.o.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allow- 
ance): 
Bevel Siding, Yo-Inch, S1S2E 


--—Clear—, -——‘‘A’’-—, “B’ 

3°-7’ 8’-20’ 8’-7’ 8°-20° 8'-20' 
GP Die ewasiese $34.25 $44.25 $30.25 $40.25 $38.25 
BY fcc cc cccee - 86.25 46.25 34.25 44.25 88,25 
ST cvccecsingee 85.25 45.25 33.25 43.25 87.25 


Not less than 10 percent of 8’ to 7’; remainder, 
8’ and longer. 


For specified lengths, add $2; no charge for elim- 
ination of 18’ and 20’, 


Special patterns, add $4. 
Bungalow Siding, SiS2E 
r—— Cle 


— oan, 

8’-7’ 8’-20° 8°-7’ 8’-20' 

Mx 8” ........$45.25 $48.25 $48.25 $46.25 
~- 47.25 50.25 45.25 48,25 

55.25 50.25 58.25 

57.25 52.25 65.25 

76.75 71.75 74.15 

78.75 73.75 76.75 

75 75.75 78,15 





For rough bungalow ute, add $2. 
Special patterns, add $4. 
Random Shop, Rough or S28, 5” and Up, 8’-20' 
” be” ed 1%,” 9” 2%” Pad 4” 5”-6" 
$45.50 $57.50 $57.50 $50.50 $75.00 $73.00 $77.00 $81.50 
1-Inch Finish—Rough, S2S or S4S 
$6 A. 


————_ Ulta —_—__—_— 7 
8’-41%%’ 5-7" 8’-20’ 84%! 5’- i ’-20' 





8” .......$47.50 $57.50 $88.50 $42.50 $52.50 $88.50 
4” ...ee0e 47.50 57.50 90.50 42:50 52.50 85.50 
5” ....... 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
6” . 49.50 59.50 92.50 44.50 54.50 87.50 
8” to 6”.. 47.50 57.50 +e. 42.50 52.50 
8” ....... 59.50 69.50 92.50 54.50 64.50 87.50 
10” ....... 70.50 80.50 93.50 65.50 75.50 88.50 
Te Sp s:sisces 72.50 82.50 96.50 ~ 50 eee 91.50 
4” to 12”. 2.00. secs 92.50 87.50 


For —— lengths, add $2; no ehaeue tor elimi- 
nation of 8’ to 20’, 

For liens "grate come, 4”, 5” and 6”, add $10; 
8”, 10” and 12”, add e 

For 22’ and 24’, Pe 36 to 8’-20’; 26’-82", add 
14, , 
Wilde Clear Finish, Rough or S2S, Random, 8’ -20 


JANU 
— 


Jac 
Week 
1x4 
5/4x3 


1x3 


1x6 


1xé 
1x4 


1x3” 


1x4” 


1x6” 


x4! 


x4 


%x4 


1x4 


B& 


HH 
& 
eC OT TT 





Beg 1%7-1%” 3” 8” 

pl errrreerr: $119.50 $117.50 $122.00 
Er) le celestes ooo REGO 124.50 122.5 127.00 
re ee. 122.50 129.50 127.50 182.00 
-  GQerer ren 127.50 184.50 182.50 187.00 
Me ore 6-850 cveee LBOO 189.50 137.50 142.00 
Se 406d sRee ee 37.5 144.50 142.50 147.00 
26” eh eb aeen, AaaOe 149.50 147.50 152.00 
OR? scsi css acess . 147.50 154.50 152.50 157.00 
OO” Kass seeee 152.50 159.50 157.50 162.00 

For S48, add $2. 

For 8’-16’ random, add $5; not furnished in 


specified lengths, 
Thin Finish, S2S, 8’ to 16’ 


-——Clear——_, 9 ———“A”—> 
: yy” 5” %” % 
( (rennin $76.25 $61.75 $74.00 
ee : 17.15 63.00 75.50 
BY cscciccuacice OOo 79.25 65.50 78.50 
BP vncsesnrenic eee 79.25 64.25 77.00 
BP oc acceweecne 79.25 65.50 78.50 
TOP). vi5s0e0 sxe RO 80.00 66.00 79.25 
FO” ccs sevice CRUD 82.25 68.00 81.50 
A092” oc ccss CO25 79.25 65.00 17.75 


Trimmings, 4’ to 7’, and what “A” develops, 


— at $1.50 less, " 
For 14” and wider, add $5 for every 2” above 12”. 
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tin 
, aes 
> hard. 
8/ Jacksonvi 
3 i 
0 ‘| Week ended ses dadiaedaies 
— n 
0 12) . 22.—F 
0@ & F Ixt B& Floori Jan Followi 
5@ 4) bett orin . 20 wing i 
” No. 1 com. Jum. 38 hasina S 
) ; iain go $4 Ww capi 
5@23 ry No. 3 Matte. pee $4 Veek e pitulati OUTHERN 
( 0 5 /4x3 E & eas 3.87 9.7 end ion 
ait “1x3 Ls tte cull... 21.29 43 18 ed— of pric 
0 121 4 b sa r flat. % 13.03 20-75 as J es obtai PINE 
5@ 5 C rift p rift. 62.50 : 242 €? x3 B& Cei an. 20 J ained in 
oa C sap rift... ++ $0.00 vee ae itn an. 13 | W this terri 
No. ee flat. es pope ecaee No. 2 cone...... 31 Week en itory duri 
: No. 2 este Gnd. rap cseee No. 3 i ge ded— uring th 
issipp nae a Fg 48.67 eee Ee . com...... Tet TE a ' J e two 
pi x6 No. 2 cull 1. 7 are and Now eae Pye rere No. tine Ss an. 20 week 
e/ Nor # coms. us a ae Bebettor aoe oer ted ——— 
— ee sess No. 1 asl trees onesreetaks ‘ a 
1x6 N ieudiiens ee — No. 1 com. 2-2... on. ee 5.50 Week e n. 20: 
5@140 ixt Bat : Pie enews evel 3 — bye ay Board samioas 5.25 N nded— 
y 110 No 9etter teal , eecee LD ek. COM vee eee 2.33 46.50 1x D4s s 2.25 o. 2e 
7 No. ee a et 6.8 x | ° Ji 
a 8 P 4x3% No. H — Ly a aga om PON Pp Saas 1x ; lala x6 jommon— an. 20 Ja 
57 16X94 Bebetter | ee per seve No. 1 com...... m % we ix 8 D&S emi: 1x oo" sin 
No. 1 ao a ante 25:01 Boe 4x6” S COM... sete 95.22 aes be oe ae pry eee = 6 DAS & ees 
No. 2 0oOM...... 0.45 22. 3& be Sosa ina 92°] y x12 Soeeeeeeees OR ave Shipiap astse 
4 es No. 3 poe bane) an31 38 00 aT ae oo” cae seoie ese 6 re eeeeeee 54.20 49.00 a 8 epi => 2.0 
On gm or 1:3 26 Jo. § com..... - vi 5 As bo ke “Bis 54.00 oe 1 DAS. ons, -29 
The cease 37 .66 | Browns wee tees 5/4x12 to DiS. E “ x1 i ves ; 
he follow 8.00 16.68 COM. sees sees 27.7 a/4x 6 > Das Das... 58.00 6... mea § Shiplap....... 22. 26.00 
) : ing f.0.1 eae — aoa a No og >» to oa a3 ‘io seers 5 3 pr Up $38 aeons 24 00 26.00 
oj . Ne eoee . ate e Sor alas ol. éeds x 6 & up S28... py > neces 
3Q125 | = alle comb orers = Ix 4 common gouges Ee sare =? OAS capil so 
’ 7 2 ee eee a — ee 8 2 Jes es . 
sg Al teow set oO ” | Be Be. 100s. | eS dipiap: ne BRB 
eax- ir- err NOC 23.53 x 6 D Dieannaingic masa: 0 So oaceeseees 1 a 
a ap andtria ming- tie —— 16.35 18:75 1x8 DAS... SII 0.00 Nord eee 17.00 
' x3" EG a , ham eR- an- sales 5.75 1 D¢ ee ese 50.00 iy _= Bee eeeeeeee, 18. : 
55 | _ thes Floorir . | Ala. a: a made duri : age ent ie si ; ee ana ; 1x8 gommon— ae vas 20:00 
ie ie an _ Be wring PAS igen aa ae lap.. “ie 
@.. ? Babe peeiceras 82.63 7 ” the week Bs ins ry «- on rf No. 1 Pine L sina 
@... cegcentes a 7 2 anaes ; , 1s n eee sees 
@.. | No me ig eens cote isc 82.25 ended J —- = 35.00 4° ae 1 oa kin Lath is 
= 1x4” EG No. 1 ae aOR 59.72 61.6 : 68.00 80.04 Aleg- Pw I an. 20 i 42.50 a No. 1 std. air Pro ry e 
aG A See a 1.65 61. sees No. § andria ing- Tat- os in secti 52” Ni 2 st - gree ried... 5.00 
ee maee prise iia | 2, (all _ ming Hew sae ——_ sta. Kiln ) 4.86 
i eo... a albeit 29.67 a7 37 sae 59.72 1x length encin Ala. urd, a 1amed: n In dried. ee a 
i 00d 2S creas eiad arse 23° 13 52.08 No. 3 at Lees s)— g, S18 Miss. ity, ‘ ed.... 4.00 4.35 
-” . No. witness a 725 84.00 28.14 + enti - Mo. ee ce 
G ee aS a 1818 si ~<a weer <a 
Ae eee pee eantre 7818 7597 1x6” or ‘ py os 24.00 +e 
ie er Sere .00 sens Pers 75.97 era ee ) 26. 16 Ale Bi 
A , Boeeeeeeeeeee ee dD} ee 59.73 —— 14 6.00 16.08 16 -m a lex- m Bir- I 
8°-20' Dv aeteeeeee es 49.92 51.4 per 60.20 ». 1, 1x8" pasta 14.16 15 2400 22-49 No. 3, 2 ndria, ham, | a-selilia 
$38.25 No. Uveeesses 51.00 51.90 39.00 32. ree 14 pards 3.09 bg 1 22.49 » 2x4" Dime La.’ am ies- an- 
88,25 1x6” N N i PRE ere ates alate 50.62 32 0 . ther and . SIS 7.50 9.00 mae Nnsio Ala. bure sas 
87 j No o. 3 we . 425 ‘ ee ae |! 0 1x10” leng 16’ or 8% 19.05 15 2x8" z me y n, SI . Micg Ci 
‘ 25 No. °C. M.: ese. 42.22 sca rr 9.78 Gthas oe ~« 878 S828 05 teas 2x8" eeeeeeerees 16 SIE iss. ty, 
Ander, ee ee sae saee rt 43°; Inia", 1 illo on ié? -59 8.27 Behoe 2000000000 16.8 Mo 
, . ves ee ae 43.96 2 5¢ . - 5 > 86 ee vee ener sei . 
elim x4” Re eee ates 13.95 ores _ No. 2 pange Ra ese at 36.66 x ge aad 2x4 eeeeeeaees 145 br mers 12.85 
7 _ tter Cc +e 23.43 14.47 : all 10 ngths 16’ 48.27 43/00 ceeee 35.46 No. 1 ar anes 16.75 14.00 13.50 
No 1 ight eiling 17.93 =o a = Ps 20’) aaa 27 i ci $8.32 29 ‘Qn Sq. E&S . ee ays viigbagoe: aut} om 
ie 4 Fale eee Pa 4! 8.97 here xs? . Qo” . - eeree etc sees + pan t&S S angle: sees dee te cae ae 
= 4x4” ne Beeeeee eee yn ; eee ; ea apneic ees pies aa an 37.61 1 rere 1S, — Timt 11.00 18.00 Aw ° 
: Biggs “00 38.6 No. 3 X10" eres ees ites eae: = 15 - Epeecesigeee and u ers ces fee 
-20' Noe? ter vee eeee, aves — <sevs ee ss 23.00 § 6.98 ise a enter— . 14.77 
$46.2 4x4” 2 ¥% Os wee eta ee 2 35 1x8 leng ree < 2: 24 ica 
25 Epes 41.96 co _ Be 3 x6 t gths cee 99 25.07 24.85 oo 
48 be . . ¢ oC ‘ 39,8 ‘ s) y > 1 ° . 
on No Peraeeeeeeee ares 43: 0 ) ; ere 18. é 1x” » Ja” — 24.08 23.88 ‘ No 3” ee ae 30.0 
25 No. eens: : 6342. ) 4458 00 XB? esse eee 5.53 24.44 ¢ 2.4" 4’. PI . a 32. ) 30 
55.25 te res xo oS 00 § $58 41.75 No een : 25.07 23.68 Ay Coates aster Oihtes 35 00 3 73 
oe ee a eens 8.35 ae 2 ee 4, all i eee 19.68 ‘ f 2 19 : ine Lath tees 5.00 ae 
75 & ae eceee euele 9.55 36.73 le widths ents 2 o> 50 50 1 8 an Bye 6 steee 9.06 
78.75 No. 1 B&be Par tees anes Gaes , ngths and og 20.50 3 Sand 10" wee. Byrk 71a «(6G 43.50 
No, + tter tition | en 53.32 No. 2 eee 57 21. 00 Fagen 19 52 10" gor oon it by 4.25 5.28 
PR a F: fies) 3 3160 ‘25:51 2, Ino” cee 25 19.65 ama (All 1x4 epee y 00. £10 3.97 
ee a 25.5 eee tee 9.65 19.9 aeeucan ; es 3. 
* 20’ No. ft beers ve 1 No. 1 gate atom 10.25 iM > 19.94 Rt Beng 6”) Gan ‘a 20. ‘ot é “i _ . 97 
5”-6" { ; : 50 _— 53.3 ; sto ree acd 5.00 Nv r, 9 a Materi . es 7 ‘ x vy 16.35 
81.50 1x6” as cena oy Othe ta 2 Shi — aa » 1,9 10 ‘ nd 18° ial ae ee 7 . 
B&be ot 12. nae a as 1x 10”. leng 16’ plap a 25.75 5° 10 and = 20’ > - er 18. - 
7. ve atin Ni Sl ths ... 37.76 TH. ev Greet 18°...... — . 
— ; Bete ae othe vases 87.00 lis ta ta foment 16’... 7 ores ‘umaaan gy ci aee x sees 
re Bap 57.06 , ) t 7s gths "* 99° o¢ ates 3&t aes Geis $e te inate 
ae or 6” Be D eke ae 48.00 : : gn 20’) = gk $8.00 37.50 ee a etter, 2x6", eben en ea : eee : 63.36 
atts pabetter ou. Pee inde cog Hie HS No.1 nd Car ining cot Bag 
Ng Sd r .. sinyiitodt iad F tee pan? Se t / LU eecce e eee OL. 
7.50 | No. Saale she laine canes 85.1 I Jengths)— 23.78 <9: : 9, 1 c ees oxeed 46.00 
87. Ne : a 2° 19.25 h 9 9° 8” ) a a ) 
‘50 kia 9.25 5: —— 2 24.5 38.08 : 1 r ‘ 
os B&bett ee Seas pp 4 1x10" , — sees 23 - & und 8 or 20 Decking cs dei 
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91.50 i ree inish - 18.50 31.38 5 60 ee ons Dime . 19.48 19.88 és 23.47 26 — ax nder ming teen 
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limt- 1% a to io” Ses ee eae = ee ; 1S1E 20.00 19.86 sad alae x16 ers .. B45 . 
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$10; q 1x4” ter s to qa" seeee 46.50 aes 9 8 & 20’.. 30.92 eeedke 8 00% hez Ti tees 
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ee coos cece or r scat = sere ‘0 3 8 Sq om — Rx hae) 
20° he A Eee ces 55.73 2 eS a : ee ree 27.80 aa 33.14 io 1. E&S gleaf P segom es rere 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


———__ 


The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended Jan. 19: 














Flooring Fencing and Boards Dimension—Dressed ies and i 

Edge grain— 1x3 1x4 7 se N No. 1 D ” ” ¥," > 
“A” : TT ee osaies® MeeasOO 1x 4” ....... $35:25 $18.35 Pe 12,14, 10, 18, 12, 14, 10, 18, Cig. Cig, Cle. Pere 
MIRDOTOr 250s eevee $80.50 75,25 Ix 6” ......277"86/00 23.50 19.00 16 20 16 20 Bé&better a 25 $45.25 = rv $36 te 
et .e. 18.50) 4x 9» '"''''''' Be'00  24'50 = 2000 | $30.25 $32.25 2x 4” $27.50 $29.75 | No. 1 ..... 4.75 35.25 8:00 
ae” Gaweseee seems eeste 64.25 63.50 1x10” ||... 37.50 94.75 20.25 28.00 ro = ocr ge No. me Aaa cisee ARO been ¢ ‘Saas 
. aa Cee es °1. 28.75 30.00 2x 8” 3.75 «= 28.25 

oe —— ints”  .ndoee5n% 49.50 27.50 21.25 29.25 31.25 2x10” 28,00 29.50 Lath — ‘i 

ee 59.5 31.00 32.75 9x19” 29.5 oO. 0. 
No. i Sine siamo ieenee 50.00 44.75 75 sient c — : 2 fe OCOD COM COTES $5.65 $4.5 
MO. D sne06605.4e cae 5 (better % M—Shipl 
IRE caning meses kao $65.25 $54.00 $2846 Shiplap — 
Casing and Base ee a «se 68.50 56.00 No.1 No.2 No.8 1% and under....21 percent discount 
B&better BES, 905 BS og vvannee ss 70.50 61.00 Ri Nes) «sree tence $36.50 $23.25 $19.00 1% and over..... 18 percent discount 
CE CIS 6.440646 045A s0n oes 3.7 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to 8”... 78.50 cece BEB ecccntnnense 37.5 25.25 20.50 ary 
REE sestawivardecdsseear ous 76.50 1%, 1%, 2x5, 10, 12”.. 76.50 BR sieeseewae 37.00 25.25 20.50 **None sold. 
Norfolk, Va., Jan. 22.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.0.b. Norfolk: 

Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 8 Box Culls & red heart No, 2 & better 
a ee $60.50@62.50  $37.50@38.50  $25.50@26.5 $22. 50@ 23. 50 Lath, No. 1..$ 6.60@ 7.00 Roofers, - .$30.00@81.00 D4S, 6”..$65.50@69.59 
i) Gano: 65.00@67.00  40.00@42.00  26.50@27.50 :..@ No. 2. 4.50@ 4.75 8*-- 30.0081.00 -.. 67.50 @71.50 
6/4 . 67.00 @ 69.00 43.00@45.00 26.50 @ 27.50 ‘@. Factory, 2 29.00 @ 33.00 10”.. 31.00@32.00 10” .. 69.00@73.00 
8/4 _........-... 70,00@73.00  46.00@48.00 hes amie Liees@seee. | Sizes, 2"... 28.00@ 27.00 12”.. 32.50@33.50 12”.. 74.00@79.00 

Rough 4/4— “eee nennatse Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
608 @h0 see . 65.00 @67.00 43.00 @45.00 29.00 @30.00 26.00 @ 27. Fle , 21 3” t 86.004 00 

is 5 G 00 30.00 @31.00 0028.0 voring, i#x2% and 3” 2 3 Set $86.00 @ 90. $....-@..... SO) Pree 

- a aeepennade: vi see ries 0065.00 ert tee os. 00@20.00 0 3% and 8 ........... 58.50@67.50 47.50@51.50  — 27.00@29.60 

oli calle tition, teas Ee eT te 35.50@37.75  - 27.50@28.50 —-16.00@ 17.09 

Bark strips, pes. 7 ee ee ‘ooir +4 — = Fs wal $49.00@51.00 WA ora Crsiatalessiniaaceetere eiokera -.. 38.00@40.00 29.25 @30.25 17.25 @18.25 
Cull red: BEATE. 0.6.00 c0.0.900 12.50 @13.50 RoR IR. FRE ein, 6.0%. 61atp oe nl eee eraareielert 58.50 @ 67.50 47.50@51.50 27.00 @29.0 








NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Jan. 22.—Northern pine quotations are firm, and unchanged. Advances are expected, so dealers are trying to protect themselves 


at present prices on orders from contractors. 
Common Boarps, sae al 


$60.00 $62 00 $67.00 7.00 
No. 1, 8%....04- , A J 

10”....222 66.00 68.00 74.00 76.00 

18? 0.2000 70. +4 78.00 80.00 0.0 

No. 2, covseee 49.00 51.00 54.00 56.00 

10° ......00 52.00 4.00 57.00 57.00 

12”....... 67.00 59.00 .00 64.06 

No. 8, 8%....... 32.00 34.00 36.00 36.00 

” ecccee 32.60 34.50 36.50 36.60 

12”.....-- 34.00 35.00 37.00 37.00 


For all white pine Nos. 1 and 2, add §1. 
No. 4, 6 to 20’, 8-, 10- and 12-inch, $382. 


For 81 or 28, add 75 eents; S181B, add $1; for resawed, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. 


Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1. 
So. 1 Pisce Strurr, 8181b— 
6° 2° 10° 12° 15° 
2x 4”....$35.00 $37.00 $89.00 $38.00 $38.00 
SS 36.00 4 38.00 37.00 37.00 


ax 8”.... 36. -00 39.00 40.00 40.00 
2x10”.... 36.00 87.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
2x12”.... 37.00 38.00 41.00 41.60 41.00 
2x14°.... 42.00 48.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 


No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 


or 848, add $3. 


Quotations f.o.b. Duluth follow: 


FENCING, RouGH— 
14416’ 18° 30° 6’ 8° 10,18414§’ 16’ 18486' 
$67.00 $70.00 $70.00 OY, PNOi Desescescsssgeene 4 $63.00 $67.00 $69.00 $67.00 
71.00 6.00 6.00 EMIS Bivins 0:6)6:0'0;0:0:0.000) A 49.00 51.50 54.00 54.00 
76.00 0.00 80.00 BUONO vwic:0i0eise.e0-0.0 ee 00 3.00 85.00 36.00 35.00 
4.00 59.00 61.00 fe. Oe ee 58.00 62.00 68.00 68.04 
54.00 59.00 61.00 5 et a 42.00 47.00 53.00 53.00 
Heed rye ce INOS Bic eincéensccen Mtsee 29.00 31.50 32.50 81.50 
36.60 26.50 36.50 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed lengths, 4”, $30; 6”, $81. 
7.00 7.00 37.00 6” fencing, same as 6”. 
All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
81 or 28, add 75 cents; S181B, add $1; S4S, add $1. 
Flooring, %- or %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $3. 
Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
SIDING, 4 AND 6”, 4 TO 20’— 
16° 18’ 20’ 4” ry 6" 
$39.66 $41.00 $41.00 | B&better ...........$56.00 a6 00 L RRACCRCE TOC OROEEE, $29.0 
38.00 40.00 40.00 pesos ewedceveas eee Mee 61.00 Norway, C&better.. « 46.00 46.00 
39.00 41.00 41.00 plavoiewe ais ioineieainwesinmie tee 44.00 
my 7 bred pee Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
. +4 48.00 48.00 — run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product ef the strip as it 
grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 








, DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 24.—The following prices 


paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: 
Pre- 
High Low vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 a We Bienes $54.00 $49.00 $51.00 
NO. S.-W. Bessacecaess ree 
No. 2 and , s. g. 41.00 40.00 41.00 
00; Bs Bist acedsvice-on Oe eee 
1x6” No. 2 and better s. g. 44.00 42:00 8. see 
a, ee SOe. gaeae Adobe 
Stepping 
No. 2 and better clear.... 67.00 .....  ..... 
Finish 
1x8 and 10” No. 2 & better 59.00 ..... ..... 
Casing and DARE... 6.6000 fh ee or 
Ceiling 
5x4” No. 2 and better.... 41.00 38.00 39.00 
SL: er es 33.50 32.50 =... aes 
1x4” No. 2 and better..... 41.00 AQ:00 2 k.wsies 
MG: © scisasesasesvesnt 36.00 BBD kee 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. ‘ and better. es 00 42.00 42.00 
DO. DS. csccacauveesa hos 8.50 <1 | 
Boards and Matos No. 1 
CES OE 30” .nvesccasosdean kh 19.50 
BESS sansscasmesodsocancere ROMD > ciecew, waned 
Dimension, No. 1, ‘a 
Sak”, 12)-amnd. 10) ..aeeas0%% TDBO ewes 19.50 
Plank and Small 0s 
ax 4”, 12-to 46" BiB ..sccs 21.50 19:50 wwe 
Saiz”, 12 to 16° BtBciicax CUNOR co ewiancs  teleteions 
Timbers, 32’ and Under 
BES SSE cdiwieee awa eke 24.00 1) a 
Vertical Grain Fir Shop 
C/E No. Linas etecaeene ene 
DES UNO. A6cksesccenwbsenoe a Oa re 
iS. spew isnsvees arheDeCKRee anaes Sihko 





[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 24.—Fir prices today, f.o.b. 
mills are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


RAO ONG. DWNAAT: sckacsws See ¥bkokeriasnnwse $54.00 
DRT. fee ONS sia oevarvikors sieiewe a ea ae ae BEeOU 
ON OAT cd wsia ie acc nin erneae a Siete wie esoueereete 43.00 
1x3 and 14x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 53.50 
No. 3 Clear. ..s.. oe ena 43.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
axd” No. 2 clear and DSCC so iiiiciciiecicccec ce 41.00 
BOO. SRO, 635.3% sauna eaeeawke« iacefousiowees 37.00 
1x6” No. 2 clear and better......... A 
NG. 3S ROP xcs aa aiee cess Sseushnauasnen 39.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better.......... 65.00 
Finish 
No. 2 Clear ANG: DETECT sis iks sos ok Kaw daveomiven 60.00 
Ceiling 
Sond” No. 2 Clear BN Pete? vs oeckesciswceves 40.00 
RNs ae RED bia a0 6 Miss F5. SSeS See a Neeres 33.50 
1x4” No. 2 Clear and: DettOP. cssicccedcccces 41.00 
INO, 3 RIRB?  .6.K00% pi Gis so/ais cece eie eval adie oea = S000 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
ix6” No. 2 clear ANd Bette? ose cciccccsccacs 43.00 
ING. B WOUOEE aslo ae euisiae sen eS Kee scusts 38.50 
Miscellaneous Items 

Fir dimension— 
14-foot or shorter, over Hst......6scsaccces $2.00 
3G=: to: 20-TOOt,. OVEP TB. nicicccc cass ceces 3.00 
22-foot and longer, over list......cccccsece 5.00 
TOPPER PRR IB iio BWA sw deK Seo SORE 2.00 
Small timbers, over list..... Shine saeaweesiccen ee 
CxG” and Jarser TIMPCPE oie ok s icciccccrcacese List 
Pir lath, per thousand, OLY oisociccicccicccccccs 4.75 


CROSS TIES 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—The following cross tle 
prices prevail, f.o.b. Chicago: 

Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap pine 


No. 5, 7x9”, oe 9-inch face...... $1.65 + ” 
No. 4, 7x8”, . * inch face...... 1.55 

No. 3, 6x8”, 3° 8-inch face...... 1.45 08 
No. 2, 6x7”, 3". 7-inch face...... 1.30 -90 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face...... 1.15 180 


Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak. 


Douglas fir cross ties, all sizes, $44.00 per thou- 


sand feet. 
Switch Bridge 
Ties Plank 
RO TIN 5 ile ON NNER eNeS $49.00 $46.00 
yO ane ie ev yeah ow kwon eens 45.00 42.00 
OMNIS MEE «aa fie einen eens 45.00 45.00 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.—The following cross 
tie prices prevail, f.o.b. St. Louis. 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face... .$1.70 $1.50 
No. 4, 7x8” e? 8-inch face.... 1.50 1.30 
No. 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.... 1.35 1.08 
No.. 2, 6x7”, 3 T-inch face.... 1.25 98 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face.... 1.25 87 


Red oak bet heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
white oak. 





Switch 3ridge 

Ties Plank 

WH GON occ ciscsesinvesscevene $45.00 $45.00 
PREAUNOOI gohisinnetnnoccsmecesns 43.00 43.00 
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FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 


AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., Jan. 20.—The 


following 


prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 


cedar for the week ended Jan. 20: 


DOUGLAS FIR— 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No.3 No.2 No.3 
C&btr. C&btr. C&btr. C&btr. 
> RRO $57.50 $47.00 1%4x3”.. bee x $49.50 
. | 53.00 47.00 1%4x4”".... 57.50 49.50 
BER wectuar 56.50 49.00 1%4x6”.... 59.50 49.50 
Slash Grain Phen 
TOO? ccs 0 $40.00 $37.00 114x3”....$50.50 $39.50 
1 >. eee 40.00 37.00 1%x4”.... 47.50 39.50 
WER” ccccws 43.00 41.00 1%4x6”.... 49.50 39.50 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1%, 1% and 3 to 12%. cccccccccs ---$70.00 $60.00 
1k, Fe GN FS CO cciccccsceces - 72.00 62.00 
Finish No. 2 Clear and Better, S2S or S4S 





Ceiling, C&EB and C&EV, 


oC $37.00 $32.00 %x6”..... $40.50 
*CEEA cece 39.00 33.50 5 6x6”..... 42.50 
err 37.56 32.50 %x6"”..... 41.00 
Oe csswes 40.60 37.00 Is6"...... 43.50 

: Drop Siding, Rustic 

AG! occ $38.00 $35.50 1x6”...... $42.00 

PEO iccuws 40.00 37.00 1x8”...... 49.00 
Fir Battens 

S PMG ceciccnces $0.80 ae OR Ge oc een 

a Oy Gans ececcues -90 OS Ol Gi cc ccncns 
Lath 
Fir, per thousand........... ocsitoeeuacnnas 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No. 1 
co 

a, ERG QS ee oa cic casisccsesoxe $20.00 
DECKS REM TA eKGee Cumendeee cone cee 
ine” Meee ennloccanieeeweddenecae 18.50 
oN x10” RET KeeeRKes Cees eaaene 19.50 
eit eaRerireceenedimusceooces 20.00 
1438, BNO 1 cc cccciaccoveoucveows 21.50 
DMA Wit oascvcns Cadésdsucncawncewe 20.50 
Peete Gnd 107. ccccccivse ewes oveee ahOe 





Common Dimension, S1S1E, 12’ 
_ 1 > Ay = 1 No.2 
m. com 
2x3, — $20. 50 $17.5 50 2x14”... 938. 06 $20.00 
2x6, 2 = x8”... 20.00 17.00 2x16”.. 21.00 
Me xcéwe 21.00 18.00 2x18”.. 36: 00 23.00 
2x12” ..... 21.60 18.50 2x20".... 28.00 25.00 
Common Dimension, 2x4, $1S1E 
Oke rcing -$19.50 $16.50 18’.......$22.50 $19.50 
14’... see 20.50 17.50 24° ..cceee 23.00 20.60 
BO vewsaea 21.50 18.50 Se ssces -- 25.50 22.60 
Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 
pacl 1 a. No.1 Sel. 
- com. com, 
6x 6”. $21. 00" $24. 00. 18x18”....$25.00 $28.00 
16x10"... . 22.00 25.00 20x20”.... 26.50 29.50 
14x14”,... 22.50 25.50 22x22”.... 28.50 31.60 
16x16"... . 23.00 26.00 24x24”.... 31.00 34.00 
Common Timbers 
84 to 40’. .$23.00 $26.00 72to 80’. -. pe $51.00 
isan: Si gh Sa iSi00". 8001408 
ae 88: i to e 00 73.0 
62 to 70’.. 39.00 42.00 , 
Ties, Rough 
EEE TE a ae 2 $16.50 
WOM SP Sieruce cra aiptaeata 16.00 Pele Rn dgeueewacen 10.00 
WESTERN HEMLOCK— 
Boards, $1S or Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 
com com. com com 
1x2 & 3”..$21.00 $18.00 1% 1% 
a eens 9.0 16.00 x 4”....$21.00 $18.00 
a tenes 19.50 16.50 SO .u6 ate 1800 
x8 & rele 20.50 17.50 x 8&10” 22.50 19.50 
1x12” .... 21.00 18.00 sia", 23.00 20.00 
14%x2&3". 23.00 20.00 
RED CEDAR— 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
ro mavderare $17.50 $12.50 1x10”..... $20.00 $15.00 
a mereeees 38.00 13.00 in3%*....- 21.00 16.00 
gen 19.00 14.00 
e Flume Stock 
ar aden $23.00 $18.00 1x10”..... $25.00 $20.00 
_. eee 24.00 19.00 ERIS «cece 26.00 21.0 





WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 


24.—The following are 


f.o.b. mill and f.o.b. Chicago shop prices: 


No.2 No.3 
com. com. 
5 AP TO IO a caccwinccuvwawses $36.00 $23.00 
Be 8 ane 1. 10 te IO ec ccccccus 37.00 26.00 
D> aD ROS Cer 36.00 27.00 
1x13”, and wider, 10 to 16° ...csici 38.50 29.50 
No.4 No.5 
com. com. 
TOA SA WOE re oo ccs ccdidcccadexens $20.00 $12.00 
SELECTS— 

. ere ony 
ba 6” and S$”, 10 to 20° ...... $84 4.00833 “$79. ro b= ro 
BRED $siesccaendweccencducaces 84.00 $9. 00 7700 
Po ie A 99. 94.00 82.00 
5/4, 6/4x4” ona wdr., 10 to 20’ 97. 00 92.00 80.00 
8/4 and wider ...... wadaadaas 99.00 94.00 82.00 


SHop S828, F.0.B. CH1caco— 


No. 0. 3 
co ccccccccccccccces . = "00 $10. "00 sa. 50 
0.00 80.00 47.50 


ye straight orders for ‘“‘No. ; yon and better’ 
without specification as to amount of each grade, 
deduct for No. 3 shop, $2.50; for Nos. 1 and 2, $2. 


Spokane, Wash., Jan. 20.—Quotations on west- 
ern and Idaho pines and white fir as as follows: 


WESTERN WHITE PINE, 16-FooTt, INCH— 
No.1 No. 2 0.3 No.4 


S és «+++ $06.50 be God $23.00 
— Téepneenane 56.50 38. 27.50 
= Ss eee - 55.50 35. 00 26.50 
a “weaeuuaade 9.00 36.00 27.00 
4” & MEER cioxé. Aceun eocee $20.00 
= Sistemas PINE, 16-Foot, INcCH— 
seeeee $61.00 $55.00 $35.00 
eo Perec re 62.00 56.00 39.00 
So éacucdcoks 60.00 52.00 39.00 
TOO sackseuwes 63.00 52.00 39.00 
Me eunceaadas 66.50 54.00 40.00 
a & Wiiiccces. ccece css. Qonee 


WESTERN PINE SHop, S2S— 
Tay .. 


Cc 0.1 0.3 
s/s & 6/4....$88.50 $3. 50 $8. 50 $28. 50 


No. 5 


$13.00 


$13.00 


Com- 
mon 


$34.25 


of eccccccces 98.50 73.50 58.50 28.50 
WHITE Fir, 6- To 20-Foor, I oo 
10” Lf aren, 
No. 1 & 2.. $21. 00 $31.00 $32.00 $33.0 
= ccccecce 2200 26.00 — ty 
O. © ccccccce coves eceoce eeees 


San Francisco, Calif., 


$20.00 


Jan. 13.—The following 


are average prices on California pines f.o. b. 
mill: 
California White Pine é Mixed Pines 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. —_— 50 a 
C select........ 1.55 INGE De cecsaces $ 50.50 
D select........ 31.60 No. 2......+-. 29.60 
No. 3 clear..... 84.05 NO. 3......... 23.05 
Inch shop ..... 39.85 NG. Bisscceses 17.50 
No. 1 shop..... 70.80 No. 5.......-- 9.15 
No. 2 shop..... 53.30 Form stock... 21.10 
No. 3 shop..... 32.45 ji Serre 24.40 
C&btr. short... 66.60 siya 24.40 
as age 6.70 uae, bow. 46.15 
ugar ne Cr NOW eccécces 40.55 
Nos. 1 & 2 clr. he = E bev Facwcnads 17.75 
eee BRIG accccaes 47.00 
2 —- prpatne ee 18015 C&btr. short.. 30.15 
oO. clear..... 15 
Inch shop ..... 51.00 Geugies Fe 
No. 1 shop webiste 84.35 ae seteeees $ * ron 
NO. 3 Shobs.0 Saag Ties & timbers 26:15 
SIAiNCE scccccas 8.55 Mountain Pine 
Panels eoccecencocccese $ 24.20 
White pine ....$ 89.80 Cedar 
White Fir ag so 0.55 
No. 3 com. and Australlan 
| | iPaper $46.75 reece eee eeeeees 75.50 
No. 4 com.....« 17.85 
EUs araca'vactace 16.85 No. 1 pine...... $ 7.90 
MEMO .Keeseéadwe 25.25 Oe eee 6.10 
No. 1 dimen. 23.15 Se WHO ccteccs 3.60 
No. 2 dimen. 12.25 
Battens| Pine box ...... $ 25.30 
(uveiiecaeaaes 34.65 Wie? aix@cateecia ‘ae 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., 
strong thruout. Quotations: 
Fir: No. 1, $26; 
CEDAR: Ten percent base, $22. 
HEMLOCK: No. 2, $17; No. 3 $1 
Spruce: No. 1, $27; No. 2, $20; 


No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Jan. 20.—The log market is 


4. 
No. 3, $14. 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 24.—Work in 


logging 


camps in the Columbia River district is hampered 


by repairs being made to trestles and 


tracks, 


damages having been caused by recent heavy 


rains and floods. Log quotations: 


Crepar: $23. 

YELLow Fiz: $26, $19 and $14. 
Rep Fir: $15. 

Spruce: $24, $18 and $12. 


HEMLOCK: $12, $9 and $8. 





Here’s our 













Why go East 


for a Burner Mechanically 

when you can Improved 

get a Better AIR-COOLED BURNER 

One for Less 

Money in 

Seattle | 
9 





This Smokeless and i Sparkless Burner Will Last 20 Years 


'e also manufacture 
MARINE AND 
STATIONARY BOILERS 

Tanks and Sheet Iron Work of all descriptions 

REFUSE BURNERS and TOPS A SPECIALTY 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. Repairing Done on Short Notice. 


Seattle Boiler Works ffore ne Ballan So 
Successor to Ballard ee _ os 


Frank F. Hopkins, Prop. Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 
Canadian Office, 1103 Columbia St., New Westminister. 


as re 











Double Strength 


MORTAR COLORS 


Chocolate—Black—Buff—Red 
NON - FADING — VERY STRONG 
TAMMS MORTAR COLORS should be one of your build- 
ing supply lines. Excellent profits obtainable, Many lum- 
ber yards now selling. Prices on color cards upon request. 


Tamms Silica Co., Svitine Chicago 











Mines and Mills, Tamms, III. 
Also so manufacturers of whiting, silica and dry colors for paint. J 








Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 
A Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
method for figuring 
ractice and t wey 
fn ally printed in boo 


developed this practical 
building costs in actual 
tested it out before it was 


form. 
Lumbermen’s 


Building Estimator 


The basie principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square, 
The same vrincivle of cost. ver sauare ean be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unl 
cost per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet, It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, size 514 x 8 
po 148 pages, including one copy 


each of blank bids for Houses a 
Barns. $7.00 postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BABCOCK 


—— SPRUCE LADDERS —— 
























Electric 


Be 


Sure 
Your 
Order 
Reads 
Babcock 


Painter's Trestle 


Buy 
Safe 
Ladders 
Don't 
take 
chance 
of accident 





Extension Trestle 


Send 

your 
Spring 
Orders 


We Pay 
Freight 


Prompt 
Shipment 





New York Painter 


W. W. Babcock Co. 


BATH, N. Y. 











RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 20.—Eastern prices, f.o.b. 
mill, are: 
First GRADES, STANDARD STock 
Per Square Per M. 
4 Bunches 4 or 5 Bunches 


Extra-stars, 6/2.........$2.09@2.39 $2.95@3.00 


SURUPA: BOATS, DS oc 6isieicws 2s 47 2.51 3.10@ B15 
BPEATR. CICOTS . 6.6 s.9:.6 50004. 2.76 @2.80 3.45 @3.50 
POPtects: OFF <6 4 6.006 0s 3.25 4.05 

J <a 2. 91@2.95 4.00@4.05 
POLECCHORG | ic5.6.5.0-6.0.5-4000 3.72@3.76 5.05@5.10 

First GRADES, RITE-GRADE INSPECTED STOCK 

Extra stars, 6/2.........-$2.483@2.47 $3.05@3.10 
BUREPA: BUATS, OF 2 ok kas ba 2.55 @2.59 3.20@8.25 
IOEITO CHOOTS 266 sess ees 2.92 @2.95 3 .65@3.70 
Perects. O72 603% n ouens 3.29 4.10 

ROTH IN, o5.5 i365 Sriwale a aie 2.99@3.02 4.10@4.15 
POTIOCHGDS. 60:5 250s see 3.79 @3.83 5.15 @5.20 


SECOND GRADES, STANDARD STOCK 


Common stars, 6/2......$0.55@ .63 $0.70@ .80 
Common stars, 5/2...... T5@ .83 95@M1.05 
COMMON CIEATS 6.6.0.0. 0% 1.64@1.68 2.05@2.10 
3RITISH COLUMBIA STOCK, SEATTLE MARKET 

SS OGRE CST LC) ht ae ese rae $3.45@3.50 
Se. Te. S, GE |; 0S b3.383@ 3.37 4. LE 54. 20 
Burekas ‘GU Re  eee 3.49 4.80 

Perfections (U. 2 ree 3.90 5.30 

Re BIZ CORMRGIAN) 6c 6s 6 vio0 Bie ae 1.50@1.70 
ok O/ 2 ae UUs Bis cs 20% 2 80@1.92 2.25@2.40 
Am Ourekne CU...) 6660s 1.59 2.20 

XX perfections (U. S.).. 1.64@1.75 2.25@2.40 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


{Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBBRMAN] 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 24.—The following are 
prices prevailing here today: 


PUGINN, SEAS suskniwe se naenneiwes isiesaeeseeeeeneee 
1x4 and 1x10 (ESEkad aeSeaecas --- 68.00 

Bevel siding, %x4......... ere er seule BCee 
PD aS 6sia5is Sow eohae sow bats -- 40.00 

Lath Tree rr Cee TE Tee ee ee ee oe 6.50 
WBGtOE- BIOO FP as6sscdunsiasaccweeseeeses 40.00 
UN i aSr6 Su ROAR Oo wee 48.00 

DE 6 SaiGiwis Siderits see nme -- 50.00 

rigs Sse re -. 50.00 

Be EOS 5 kstnsvcesecasexnas 53.00 

Common rough dimension.......... —aiawaiee 25.00 
Box lumber, green........ ebiiadiiens seooes ROWDO 
eS wiesawib oaceciesaswaue 21.00 


CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 22.—The following are 
average prices today f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Rules of March 18, 1922 


Shingles 
Best Primes Economies 
By is otceenss cc kena $5.38 $2.18 
Pe eer ee Cr 6.38 4.38 $3. 43 
Ee ee ee - 6.68 4.93 3.63 
OS cin ecwitimestetin wea 6.68 4.93 3.68 
Lath, 3%4x1lZ 
No. 1, 4-foot No. 2, 4-foot No. 3, 4-foot 
05 $8.55 $4.05 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 39 


NORTHERN PINE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The northern pine 
market shows much strength, with all prices 
up several dollars from a few weeks ago. The 
demand is on a satisfactory basis for this sea- 
son, 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Northern 
pine business, which has been retarded thru 
the interruptions that have developed in trans- 
portation, due to heavy snow storms, is ex- 
pected to take on a new lease of life with the 
removal of the embargoes that were declared 
by the railroads until the congestion of freight 
was relieved in the East. Dealers are receiving 
more inquiries and orders than for several 
years. Wholesalers have been closing contracts 
with the mills for stock for delivery by lake 
next season. Prices are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—Some business is being 
diverted to the northern pine wholesalers which 
ordinarily would go to the western pine mills 
if they had full assortments of dry lumber and 
were able to make prompt shipments by rail. 
Prices are strong and the market is really active 
for January. Export business is picking up. 
Recent advances have been made on some of 
the lower grades. Box and shook manufacturers 
have been buying quite a little northern pine 
of late. 


——— 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Jan, 22.—Unfavorable weather con- 
ditions and the difficulties encountered in trans- 
portation have resulted in small arrivals of 
eastern spruce to this market in the last week, 
Stocks are low and chances are slim for re- 
plenishing at any early date. Quotations on 
all items are very firm. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—The market for east- 
ern spruce has gained strength as the direct 
result of improvement in the railroad situa- 
tion. Hence while dimension sawed in Canada 
remains at $45 base, Maine dimension sells at 
$48 base. The same influences affect random 
prices. Spruce log production in the Provinces 
is likely to be much lighter than expected be- 
cause of excessive snow. Quotations: Dimen- 


sion, rail shipments, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and 
under, $45@$48; 99-inch, $46@$49; 10-inch, $47 
@$50; 12-inch, $49@%¢52. Maine random, 2x3 to 


2x7, $37@$38; 2x8, $45; 
vincial, 2x3 to 2x7, $33@$35; 
$45@$46. Covering boards, 
foot and up, DIS, $32@$33; 
10- to 16-foot; $36@$37. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—Steadily increasing strength 
features the hardwood market. Demand from 
all major consumers holds up, and miscellaneous 
buyers are actively searching for material. Dry 
stocks are becoming further seld up and higher 
prices on all the popular items are looked for. 
The transportation situation is still difficult in 
some southern producing sections, and_ ship- 
ments as a whole are slow. 


2x10, $45@$48. Pro- 
2x8, $43@$45; 2x10, 
5-inch and up, 8- 
matched, clipped, 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23.—Hardwood trade 
is active. The call covers the whole list, with 
oak and gum heavily in demand by flooring and 
trim manufacturers, and furniture people com- 
peting with the latter for all grades of gum. 
Truck and wagon stock is in heavy demand, 
especially from the factories connected with 
the motor industries. Reports indicate that 
logging conditions are good, but that the car 
supply is not yet up to the requirements of 
the mills. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.—The market for south- 
ern hardwoods is strong in all items, with 
advances of $2 to $5 in some stocks, Industrials, 
such as furniture plants, sash and door fac- 
tories, box makers and flooring manufacturers 
are active buyers. The purchase of oak by 
flooring manufacturers and cabinet factories is 
particularly heavy. 


Houston, Tex. Jan. 22..Hardwood business is 
unusually good, with a strong demand for all 
items. While all mills have been running full 
time, dry stocks are comparatively scarce and 
the east Texas mills are about sold out on 
matured stuff. There has been an increasing- 
ly heavy demand for oak construction timbers. 
and material for industrial plants and railroads. 
Oak prices show a tendency to advance. Ash 
is exceptionally strong with a continued ad- 
vance in prices, especially on thick stock. The 
demand for red gum is stronger, and there 1s 
a good call for sap gum. Prices are more 
stable than formerly. Magnolia continues strong 
and scarce, 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 22.—Hardwood de- 
mand continues brisk, with increasingly wide 
range, and prices are firm with the tendency 
upward. Orders for some of the active items 
are hard to place because of depleted and broken 
mill assortments of seasoned stock. Shipments 


are in good volume. Production is gradually 
increasing. 
New York, Jan. 22.—The inventory period 


is having very slight effect on 
the hardwood trade. Demand continues un- 
usually active for mid-winter. The insistent 
call for lumber extends to the lower grades. 
All items are enjoying the big winter business 
that forecasts a most active spring. Prices hold 
unusually stiff. 


has had and 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The hardwood de- 
mand has continued good during the last week, 
the chief difficulty being the embargoes which 
are on in some territory, particularly in parts 
of New England. Mills report a scarcity of 
stock and they are generally asking advances. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 23.—Hardwood business 
shows some improvement, with the market 
steady in tone. There is good buying by auto- 
mobile and oak flooring manufacturers, but fur- 
niture people are not yet actively in the market. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 22.—Strength is the chief 
feature of the hardwood trade. Buying is about 
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a 
evenly distributed between factories and re- 
tailers, with the former having a slight edge. 
Railroads are coming into the market more 
actively. Interior trim people are placing larger 
orders. Oak prices are firm on the following 


basis: . 
No.1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS com, com. com. 
Quartered ........ $160 $90 $50 
DIGI cceose0s 5 one 130 80 50 $20 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—The hardwood demand 
has improved materially. The price tendency 
ig upward. Various consuming trades are buy- 
ing with increasing activity, and there are 
heavy inquiries from builders’ finish mills and 
furniture factories. Purchasing for automobile 
purposes is especially heavy. Lower grades are 
now finding a market at fairly stable prices. 
Good western hardwood flooring is very scarce 
and firm. Quotations: FAS, inch; ash, white, 
$110 to $115; basswood, $90 to $110; beech, $80 
to $90; birch, red, $145 to $165; sap, $125 to $140; 
maple, $100 to $115; oak, white, plain, $130 to 
$140; quartered, $155 to $165; poplar, $130 to 
$148. Western flooring, 13/16x24% clear: Beech, 
$92 to $94; birch, $96 to $103.50; maple, $103.50 
to $108.50; oak, white, plain, $113.50 to $117. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 22.—Hardwood prices are 
advancing. Maple has advanced $15 to $25 in 
one month, and practically all of the other items 
have scored substantial gains. Business is boom- 
ing, and sellers are able to dispose of all stocks 
on hand. The tone of the export trade is a 
little better, tho no important changes have 


occurred, 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—There is a larger demand 
for hemlock building items developing in this 
territory, but inquirers find it very hard to lo- 
cate dry supplies. The market is very firm. 


New York, Jan. 22.—-Inquiries for both eastern 
and western hemlock have not been quite so 
brisk in the last week, altho no complaint is 
coming from wholesale distributers of the num- 
ber and size of orders booked. Good seasonal 
shipments of west Coast hemlock have come in 
and been quickly disposed of. There has been 
no appreciable uplift in price of any items in the 
last two weeks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The hemlock market 
is strong, with especial strength in extra length 
of dimension. The eastern market is getting 
quite an amount of hemlock from the Pacific 
coast, 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Hemlock 
sales have not been on an extensive scale and 
dealers are not looking for any particular re- 
vival in demand until well into February. As 
soon as mill operators show a disposition to 
give dealers some definite idea of the prices 
that are to be charged for new stock trade is 
expected to pick up, as buyers are disposed to 
hold off until the new price lists appear. Stock 
being disposed of is being held at stiff prices. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—The hemlock situa- 
tion is firm, altho demand is only about fair 
for the season. Offerings of dry lumber are 
small and there is no selling pressure. Stzcks 
of eastern boards are decidelly light and there 
is difficulty in holding the wholesale quotation 
in clipped, 10- to 16-foot lengths, at $34 to $35. 
The call for low grade hemlock boxboards is 
rather active and prices are strong. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 20.—There is a strong 
upturn in the California trade, with pronounced 
advances. The situation is more or less em- 
barrassing to concerns handling business for 
the Atlantic coast, with the result that con- 
siderable distress space is now offering at re- 
duced rates. At least one cargo has been 
quoted at $14. The mills are loaded with 
orders, and are turning business down. Cur- 
tailed log supply is being felt in some quarters, 
particularly on Grays Harbor. Labor supply is 
Plentiful, since most of the operations are run- 
ning only one shift. 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—Transactions in Douglas fir 
continue to be restricted in this territory on 
account of the low mill stocks. Wholesalers 
report that they can place only a small fraction 
of their orders. Demand is strong, and the 
market firm and rising. A large amount of 
railroad business is being offered on the Coast, 
and this is given as one reason for the scarcity 
of building items. 


Kansas, City, Mo., Jan. 23.—Fir mills are not 
eager for business in the central States and it 
is difficult to place orders with them. Only 
orders that can easily be filled are taken. Transit 














When you visit California 
this winter — see Scotia 
and the Redwood country 


HE East has heard much about the brilliant sun, the cloud- 
less skies, the flowers, the fruits and the trees of fertile, 
fascinating California. But for the lumber user a visit 

to the Redwood country and a trip through the largest and most 
perfectly equipped Redwood plant in the world will be time 
well spent. 


Come and see these forests of giant trees which grow so closely 
together that in places a walk in the forest is as vigorous exercise 
as mountain climbing, where progress is only made by climbing 
over one giant trunk after another, through immense ferns, with 
only an occasional beam of sunlight penetrating the foliage two 
hundred feet overhead—where a single acre sometimes yields a 
million board feet of lumber. Here you will see the great tracts 
of cut-over Redwood lands which are rapidly being reforested 
both naturally and by a program of scientific reproduction re- 
cently inaugurated by us. 

Inspect the model logging camps, the powerful machinery and 
equipment for handling these immense logs. Follow them through 
the mills which cover many acres and see Redwvod logs sawn, 
graded and worked into hundreds of sizes and forms, from the 
largest timbers to boards, balusters, mouldings, frames, shingles, 
gutters, siding, cigar box lumber, tank staves etc. Watch the 
automatic sorting tables and the piling machines. Follow the 
green lumber to the air-drying lines and the special Leaver Pro- 
cess kilns, to the immense storage and shipping sheds—all 
equipped with electrically operated cranes and monorail tracks 
for speed and economy in handling. 


Drop a line to any of our offices advising us as to when we 
may look for you. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
3067 McCormick Bldg. 941 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. 311 California St. Central Bldg., 6th & Main Sts. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois THE PACIFIC LUMBER CoO. 





The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 














Cypress 


for Quick Sales _ - 
| ieee year is bringing home more 


Finish clearly to builders the advantages in 
Siding using Cypress lumber, owing to its du- 
rability, immunity to shrinking and 


ane swelling, etc. Hence, our Cypress is 
Mouldings good lumber for you to sell. 

Shiplap 

Sheathing 








Decking, ==( HEMPHILL LUMBER. == 


No.1 and 2 Com. Rough KENNETT. Mo. 
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“More Satisfactory 
Than a Team”— 


“... it is a very satisfactory 
arrangement. The _ attach- 
ment consists of a bolster and 
reach and works out very 
similar to the Pony Truck 
and moves around the alleys, 
in most cases, very much more 
satisfactory than a team.” 

ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 

Buffalo, N. Y. 
















F. O. B. 


Gets In and Out of Tight Places 


This Fordson outfit does the work of a $5000 motor 
truck (and many jobs that a big truck cannot do) and 
the whole outfit costs less than one-sixth as much. 

There are numerous places around your yard where 
lumber can be more economically handled with a Ford- 
son tractor equipped with the 


| Meldrum 


Lumber 
Hauling 


and the load is ready for a trip to any destination. 


Investigate the Meldrum Lumber Hauling Attachment 


today. 
If your local Ford dealer cannot supply you 
with this outfit, write us direct for quotations. 


Meldrum Motor Corporation 


1081 Main Street, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 








Attachment 


The reach of this attachment is backed into the regular 
lumber dolly and hooked to it; a grab chain is thrown around 











The Amos Log Loader 


LOWERS LOGGING COSTS 


Many owners of scattered timber are now loading, transporting and unloading logs 
with one man anda motor truck. With this outfit you can handle more logs per day than 
was formerly possible with several teams and a crew of men. 

The Amos Log Loader can be attached to any truck 
whose transmission is mounted amid-ship or has a 


power take-off or Jack Shaft. 


our illustrated booklet. 


The Amos 








There is no obligation in writing for 
Do it now! 


Loader Company 
EDINBURG, INDIANA 


Meldrum Lumber 
Hauling Attachment 


$1250 


BUFFALO 














Portable 
Stationary 





|. The Knight 






Let us send you catalog. 


Anis 
The Mill 


to Cut Your 
Sawing Costs 


Knight construction insures you maximum output at minimum cost. 
Every Knight Mill is built with a surplus of strength, durability and sturdi- 
ness to guarantee long life and low up-keep expense. 





Manufacturing Co,, 02 Market Ave. s, 








cars are being offered in fair supply and are 
easily sold. Prices show no change but are 
very firm on practically all items, uppers es. 
pecially showing great strength. Finish now 
is held at $18 over, No. 2 clear flat stock at $12 
over and boards and dimension 50 cents over, 
No. 2 up to 14-foot is $2 over, and $3 over for 
longer lengths. 


New York, Jan. 22.,—Prospects of a record- 
breaking spring for fir and spruce are brighter 
than ever. All available cargo space is being 
bargained for. This port is rapidly getting in 
shape for the early rush. The demand for the 
week has been good at fairly steady prices. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—Lack of cargo space 
and the somewhat firmer attitude of those con- 
trolling the tonnage have restricted recent ar- 
rivals of Pacific coast lumber to compara- 
tively moderate volume. Demand for building 
lumber is fairly active for January, and of- 
ferings of Douglas fir are taken promptly at 
firm prices. Douglas fir dimension has recently 
stiffened $1 to $2, but ordinary frame schedules 
are still a little under eastern spruce quotations, 
There is a moderate but steady demand for 
Port Orford cedar and clear spruce at firm 


pie’: WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—The market for western 
pines is very strong. Retail demand is develop- 
ing rapidly, but few mills have sufficient stock 
to meet it. Many of the orders for yard stock 
are of badly mixed character and therefore all 
the harder to place. Factories are buying slowly 
and carefully, but there is very little shop lum- 
ber in the market and there is a total lack of 
selling pressure. Prices are strong and show an 
upward tendency. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23.—Further advances 
have been made on scarce items of western 
pines, especially factory stock and common 
boards, the latter advance running from $1 to 
$3. Stocks are badly depleted at most mills, 
while the demand is growing. 


New York, Jan. 22.—All handlers of western 
pines have more business than their mills are 
able to get to them. A large part of the day 
of a wholesaler at present is spent in an effort 
to pacify consumers whose patience is almost 
at the breaking point on account of delayed 


shipments. Prices have an upward trend. 
Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—Western pines are 


strong, but trading is curtailed by transportation 
difficulties. Occasional transits sell quickly at 
firm prices. Common grades of Idaho white 
pine for prompt delivery are in good demand at: 
1x24 126 128 
No. 1 com.$76.50@77.00 $77.50@78.00 $76.50@77.00 
No. 2 com. 70.50@71.00 71.50@72.00 69.00@69.50 


1210 1£12 
INO: 2 COM .6c.0bcw's vcloiee $79.50@80.00 $83.00@83.50 
INO. 2 COMG. ic cescccweces 69.00@69.50 71.50@72.00 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—The redwood market is 
strong, with prices firm all around. One inch 
shop advanced $3, but no other changes have 
been noted this week. Retailers are coming on 
the market heavily for building items, especially 
bungalow siding. Factories also are eager cus- 
tomers, but transactions are limited by the 
searcity of shop lumber. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23.—Demand for yard 
stock is increasing a little, and buying of fac- 
tory items shows no falling off. There is a good 
call for frames and moldings. Prices are firm. 


New York, Jan. 22.—The week’s prices of 
redwood have been practically unchanged. The 
heavy demand for siding features the market. 
Since the turn of the year, bungalow siding has 
had an advance of $5 a thousand and bevel sid- 
ing $2. Finish and shop lumber are also in 
good demand. Dry lumber is very scarce. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—Demand for redwood 
is especially good from the industrial consumers. 
Retailers are beginning to come into the mar- 
ket more freely. Wholesale distributers find 
broken assortments at the mills and a scarcity 
of dry clears. Transportation continues to be 
the big problem. Prices are firm and the more 
popular items show an upward tendency. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 22.—Recent price advances 
hold remarkably firm. Keen competition has not 
arisen during the week on account of the 
small amount of stocks on hand. Rail ship- 
ments for the week have fallen back somewhat. 
Yard stocks are low and an eagerness is shown 
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py retail distributers to replenish their rapidly 
diminishing stocks. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—An advancing mar- 
ket has been developing in North Carolina pine 
in the present month. Six-inch roofers are a 
scarce article at many mills and have advanced 
about $1.50, selling here around $34. 


Boston, Mass., Jan, 22.—Demand for North 
Carolina pine is good. Prices are firm to ad- 
vancing. Manufacturers of builders’ finish are 
buying freely. Recent sales of very desirable 
makes of rough edge, 4/4 under 12-inch, have 
been made at $72, and $69 to $70 is now the 
low range for this item. Interest in shortleaf 
flooring, partition and ceiling has been tem- 
porarily slackened by the heavy snowstorms, but 
prices are firm. Quotations: Shortleaf flooring, 
ix4, B&better rift, $84.75; C rift, $75; B&better 
flat, $63.50. Partition, B&better, $63.50. 

Baltimore, Md., Jan. 22.—The North Carolina 
pine situation has not changed materially in 
the last week. The movement is increasing, as 
the local requirements expand with the resump- 
tion of activities that call for the use of short- 
leaf pine. Prices still show an upward trend. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 24.—The southern pine market 
continues to rise steadily. Prices on many pop- 
ular building items are advancing swiftly, and 
some fear regarding the continuation of building 
is being expressed. Signs of a coming runaway 
market are multiplying, but strong efforts are 
being made in many quarters to secure stabiliza- 
tion of prices. Demand remains very strong, 
tho it is noticeable that many buyers are begin- 
ning to hold back, in expectation of a weaken- 
ing of the market following the recent heavy 
advances. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. -23.—Southern pine is 
strong as a result of the heavy demand the last 
two weeks. Many items have become scarce, 
and prices on the lower grades show a steady 
advance. Demand for the upper grades has not 
been heavy enough as yet to make any change 
there. Longleaf dimension is very firm and 
scarce, and supplies of No. 2 in medium widths 
of l-inch stock are dwindling rapidly. Indus- 
trial demand has been slow and the railroads 
have been buying very little recently. Mill re- 
ports indicate that the car supply has fallen off 
a little. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—The demand for 
southern pine continues strong and there has 
been some improvement in prices; with orders 
in excess of production. Conditions are favor- 
able for better business. Weather in the con- 
suming section is ideal for building, while the 
industrials are buying. Railroad material is 
in good demand. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 22.—Last week’s south- 
ern pine bookings broke all statistical records, 
ranging 52 percent above the ‘‘normal’’ line. 
Shipments registered a slight increase and pro- 
duction showed a moderate gain also, but book- 
ings led by a wide margin. Prices are very 
strong and tending to advance; 2-inch boards 
are quoted up $1.50 today over last week. Tim- 
bers are sold ahead thirty to sixty days and 
other items are in very scant supply. The car 
Situation is fairly easy. There is a fair call for 
export stock for South America and the West 
Indies, with Mexican demand improving. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 22.—The demand for 
southern pine during the last week has been un- 
usually heavy, with a general stiffening in prices. 
In some respects the market has been most 
unusual; production was below normal in spite 
of the fine weather and the fact that few mills 
are shut down for repairs, and buying has been 
far above normal. 


New York, Jan. 22.—The need and call for 
southern pine is well above the seasonal aver- 
age. Advances since the holidays have been 
well maintained and to all appearances will con- 
tinue at the high water mark for some time. 
Altho stocks are low, the weather keeps the de- 
mand within the bounds of supply. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The market is very 
strong and wholesalers are receiving numerous 
letters from mills withdrawing quotations re- 
cently made. Mill stocks are small. Retailers 
are placing many orders, in spite of the season. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—During the last week 
retailers have been more concerned about shovel- 
ing away the vast accmulation of snow than with 
buying more lumber. Deliveries have been almost 
impossible except: on the main roads. Hence, 
Southern pine orders are scarce. Prices are firm 











Piles after 50 years service. 


In addition to the items mentioned 


a steady supply for sixty years. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 


Saw Mills, Marshfield, Oregon 





Port Orford Cedar 


Good After 50 Years of Service 


Think of it! Fifty years in 


contact with mud and water 
where insects are common and 
still showing almost no signs of 
rot. 


This is the remarkable record 


of Port Orford Cedar piles under 
an old dock at Marshfield, Ore. 


Do you wonder that Port Or- 


ford Cedar is considered by so 
many county Supervisors, Rail- 
roads, Mining and Municipal en- 
gineers as 


Best for Piling, 
Wharf and Bridge 
Planking, Railroad 
Crossing Planks, 
Mine Timbers, Ftc. 
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At our Bay Point, Cal., plant we have 15,000,000 feet of Port Orford 
Cedar in stock and we continue to saw at the rate of 135,000 feet daily. 


above we manufacture lumber for 


the yard and factory trade. Our holdings of this valuable timber insure 


We also manufacture annually 125,000,000 feet of 


(Oregon Pine) 


Coos Bay Lumber Company 


1000 BALFOUR BUILDING, 


San Francisco, California 


Distributing Yards, Bay Point, California 








Hardwoods 


BIRCH, BASSWOOD, SOFT ELM, ROCK 
ELM, SOFT MAPLE, HARD MAPLE 








A Name That 


Insures Quality 


Langlade lumber gets its name 
from Langlade County, which is 
in the heart of one of Wisconsin's 
finest producing sections. To buy 
Langlade stock is to assure yourself 
positive satisfaction. Would you 
like to receive our stock lists ? 


Langlade Lumber Co. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 
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and some lines, notably roofers, show an upward 
tendency. Quotations: Longleaf flooring, 1x4, 
B&better rift, $93; C rift, $80 to $84.50; B&bet- 
ter flat, $65. Partition, %x3%4, B&better, $66. 
Roofers, No. 2 common, air dried, 1x6, $32 to 
$33; 1x8, $33 to $34. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 23.—There is a better 
inquiry for southern pine, with some stiffening 
in the market. Production is said to have as- 
sumed large proportions in expectation of a 
strong active demand for the spring season. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 22.—Continued active 
call is reported for cypress, with mill order files 
well filled and some items in scarce supply. 
Mixed car orders predominate and broken mill 
assortments are delaying shipments to some 
extent. Complaints of inadequate car supply 
were also heard last week, but in general it is 
said that the movement is of good volume. 
Prices are very firm but without change. 

Chicago, Jan. 24.—-Local cypress distributers 
report a heavy demand from retailers both in 
the cities and the country. Industrial require- 
ments, too, are sizable. The market is very 
strong, with advances on both red and yellow 
cypress having been noted during the last week. 
There is some difficulty in placing business, but 
shipments as a rule are promptly made. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 23.—Steady improve- 
ment is noted in the cypress demand and the 
market shows greater strength. Country re- 
tailers are steady buyers and city yards are 
beginning to fill up their requirements. There 
is a fairly good demand from the factories. All 
items are scarcer than usual, 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 23.—The buying of red 
cypress is heavier than for some time, now 
that dealers have completed inventories and are 
in the market again. Nos. 1 and 2, 1x4, 10- 
inch and 12-inch have advanced $2. The market 
for yellow cypress is unchanged. 


New York, Jan. 22.—When the January cypress 
business is summed up, the total will be found 
far in excess of normal for the month. A stiff- 
ening tendency is shown in prices. The limited 
condition of stocks holds back the trade. In- 
dustrial demand has improved and is constantly 
increasing in volume. The rail situation has 
shown no improvement for the week. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The top grades in 
cypress are a little slow at present, but the 
lower grades are in satisfactory demand and 
have been for some time past. Prices are ad- 
vancing and some mills are not making offers 
just now. 





Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—Demand for cypress 
is really good for midwinter. The tone of the 
market is strong, and all recent advances are 
being firmly maintained. Quotations: FAS, 4/4, 
$104 to $109; 5/4 and 6/4, $109 to $114; 8/4, $121 
to $125; selects, 4/4, $91 to $99; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$96 to $104; 8/4, $111 to $115; shop, 4/4, $59 to 
$64; 5/4 and 6/4, $74 to $79; 8/4, $85 to $90. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 23.—Cypress has shown 
a marked upward tendency recently in sympathy 
with the advances recorded in competitive woods. 
The demand for cypress is increasing, and mills 
are being asked to rush shipments. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 23.—The cypress mar- 
ket is only fairly active with prices showing a 
steady tone. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 20.—The red cedar shingle 
mills are gradually resuming, so that produc- 
tion is now on the increase. Car supply is still 
spotty. Demand is reported quite active in 
some localities; in others, not so good. A fair 
proportion of transits is moving. The market 
is steady, with stars and clears rising on a 
spread of 4 cents, as compared with quota- 
tions a week ago. The market on Canadian 
XXXXX has declined 4 cents. 


Kansas City, Mo., July 23.—Shingles are very 
hard to get, in spite of the light demand. The 
few mills that have any stock on hand are not 
showing any eagerness to sell at present prices. 
At the same time these prices are a shade 
weaker than a week ago, ranging from $3.05 for 
stars and $3.55 for clears. Siding demand is 
good, and the supply is small, with the result 
that prices havé shown greater strength, 6-inch 
clear stock now being quoted at $44. The de- 
mand for lath is heavier and southern pine now 
are quoted at $5 in straight cars. 





os 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 22.—Prices on shingles 
are $3.05 for stars, and $3.50 for clears, Pacific 
coast base, 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 22.—Demand for cy- 
press shingles is active and acceptances are 
limited as a rule to mixed car shipments, with 
some mills still out of the market. Cypress 
lath also find a ready sale, with’ orders out- 
running production and many mills shipping on 
mixed car orders only. Prices are exceedingly 
firm. 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 22.—Demand for shingles 
and lath is in keeping with the splendid out- 
look in southern pine and hardwoods. Mild 
weather this winter has permitted uninter- 
rupted progress in home building. As a con- 
sequence, builders have been in the market 
for large quantities of both shingles and lath. 
Prices have not changed materially, however. 








New York, Jan, 22.—The demand for lath and 
shingles has eased off to some extent in the 
last ten days. Lath dropped slightly from last 
week’s quotations and now sell around $8.25 
to $8.50. Considering the heavy early demand 
looked for in shingles and lath, stocks are very 
low. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 22.—The shingle mills are 
not making offers in some cases, owing to the 
amount of business already on hand. Some 
wholesalers are quoting extra clears at $5.49 
and stars at $4.78. The market is higher than 
a few days ago. Retailers are generally short 
of stock, 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—Real January weather 
has further curtailed demand for shingles, but 
prices are steady. Standard brands of white 
cedar extras are $6 to $6.25 and clears, $5.25 
to $5.50. Rail shipments of British Columbia 
red cedars, XXXXX, are offered at $6.05. ‘The 
spruce lath market has been strengthened by 
improvement in the freight movement on the 
New Haven railroad system. Plump 1%-inch 
lath have within a few days brought $7.75 to 
$8; for 1%-inch, demand is slack and the full 
range is $8 to $8.25. Furring is moving slowly, 
but offerings are light and 1x2 is steady at $33 to 
$35. Spruce clapboards are very scarce, and 
altho there is little demand, quotations are 
firm at $115 for extras and $110 for clears. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 22.—A slight increase in 
the demand for shingles is reported. The bulk 
of the inquiries is coming from rural dealers. 
City dealers are also buying in limited quanti- 
ties. Shipments from the Coast are increasing. 
Prices are rather firm at former levels with 
extra clears, red cedar stocks, selling at $5.27, 
and extra stars at $4.62, Columbus. The demand 
for lath is increasing, and prices rule firm. 


MAHOGANY 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 22.—The mahogany mar- 
ket is strong and active. Orders are running 
ahead of production. A great deal of mahogany 
is going into builders’ finish this season. Very 
substantial inquiries also are coming along from 
railroad car builders. Furniture, piano and talk- 
ing machine manufacturers are buying freely. 


BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 


(Continued from page 92) 


and has purchased the yard of C. A. Ward in 
Hoffman. 


MISSOURI. St. Louis—Noser-Borroman Lum- 
ber Co. changing name to Noser Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Dawson—Sullivan-Hickey Lum- 
ber Co. succeeded by Sullivan Lumber Co.; 
headquarters, Tecumseh. 

Hastings—Oliver Lumber Co. sold to Cotting- 
ham and Kipp. 

Stella—Sullivan-Alexander Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Sullivan Lumber Co. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn — Central House 
Wrecking Co. sold to Flushing Lumber Co. 

Fort Plain—Adam & Chas. Hix succeeded by 
Hix Furniture Co. (Inc.) 

NORTH CAROLINA. Roaring River—Blue 
Ridge Mill Co. succeeded by Roaring River Fur- 
niture Co, e 

OHIO. Cleveland—Cuyahoga Millwork Co. 
succeeded by F. & N. Millwork Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Wilburton—Paul & Wallace 
Hardware & Lumber Co. succeeded by W. F. 
Wallace. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Butler—W. S. Wick sold 
to Dillick Lumber Co. 

Sheffield—G. W. Henderson Lumber Co. and 
Sheffield Concrete Co. consolidated with L. L. 
Wetmore Lumber Co. and E. H. Erickson Supply 
Co., of Warren, to be known as Wetmore-Hen- 
derson Lumber Co. (Inc.); capital, $200,000; 
Frank Henry will manage Sheffield branch. 

TEXAS. Athens—W. A. Hawn & E. W. Noble 
succeed W. C. Smith Lumber Wo. 


WISCONSIN. Frederic—Pedersen Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Consolidated Lumber Co. 

Tomahawk—John Oelhafen Co. sold sawmill 
plant to Raymond Lumber Co. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Pine Bluff—Pine Bluff Lumber 
Co, will erect brick store building to cost $15,000. 

FLORIDA. Orlando — McCormick - Hannah 
umber Co. will erect two-story mill. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Allen A. Wilkinson 
Lumber Co, erecting four-story warehouse, 100x 
190 ft. 

MARYLAND. 3altimore—Geo. Helfrich & 
Son, lumber dealers, will erect two frame sheds, 
and a one-story brick warehouse; cost, $25,000. 

East Baltimore—J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber 
Co. moving to Garrison Lane and Pennsylvania 
Railroad and will erect millwork plant and yard 
facilities. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Schutte Lumber Co. 
will erect new building. 

NEBRASKA. Grand Island—Building permit 
issued to Nelson Lumber Co. for erection of 
office and warehouse; cost, $5,000. 

OHIO. New Philadelphia—Harvey E. Moehle, 
building contractor, and associates, will con- 
struct a lumber yard and planing mill. 

TEXAS. Amarillo—Roberts & Olver, whole- 
sale and retail, building lumber yard, 100x130 
ft.; sheds and office building. 

Mirando City—Mirando Lumber Co. building 
two-story office building, 24x80 ft. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Huntsville—Williams Lumber Co., 
recently began. 

ARKANSAS. Smackover—J. L. Leslie Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. opens lumber yard. 

CALIFORNIA. San Anselmo—Wright & Glahn 
recently began; retail. 

Stockton—W. H. Falconbury, who has been 
manager of the Modesto Lumber Co., Modesto, 
Calif., for two years, has moved to Stockton 
where he is planning to form a corporation and 
open a new lumber yard, it is reported. 

Oakland—Nelson Lumber Co., recently began. 

GEORGIA. Wadley—Middle Georgia Lumber 
Co. will establish lumber mill at Wadley with 
daily capacity of 15,000 or 20,000 feet; will also 
operate four other smaller mills. 

ILLINOIS. Champaign—Home Lumber Co., 
recently began; retail. 

Chicago—Richard Cortis Lumber Co., recently 
began commission business at 5 N. La Salle St. 

INDIANA. Greens Fork — Bethard-Overman 
Co. recently began; posts. 

South Bend—Charles O. Maus recently began; 
wholesale hardwood. 

KANSAS. Wichita—Roberts Bros. Lumber Co. 
recently began. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Consumers’ Lumber 
& supply Co., recently began. 

NEBRASKA. Grand Island —Corsandier & 
MeMillan Co., new concern. 

NEW YORK. Boston—Boston Lumber & Mills 
Co., recently began. 

Buffalo—Buffalo Lumber & Mill Co., recently 
began. 

New York—Level Lumber Co., recently began; 
commission. 

OHIO. Columbus—Castoe Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

OKLAHOMA. 30ley—McRiley Lumber Co., 
recently began. 

OREGON. Portland—Columbia Pine Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale. 

PENNSYLVANIA.  Pittsburgh—Consolidated 
Lumber Co., recently began; wholesale. 

Philadelphia—Widener Lumber Co., recently 
began; wholesale. 

TEXAS. Houston—Booth Little Lumber Co., 
recently began. 


CASUALTIES 





ARKANSAS. Wilmot—Wilmot Lumber Co., 
badly damaged by fire. 
FLORIDA. McDavid—McDavid Veneer Co.., 


loss by fire. 

KANSAS. Bison—Hamburg Lumber Co., bad- 
ly damaged by fire. 

« MASSACHUSETTS. Winchendon — Lumber 
mill of Robert Stone destroyed by fire; loss, 
$40,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Wiggins—Finkbine Lumber Co. 
lost small sawmill and ramps and 300,000 feet 
of timbers by fire on Saturday, Jan. 20; loss 
heavy, partly insured; will probably rebuild. 

OKLAHOMA. Jay—The new lumber town of 
Kenwood suffered severe loss by fire and office 
of National Hardwood Co. destroyed. 


UTAH. Price—J. C. Wester Lumber Co.. of- 
fice and hardware stock destroyed by fire; loss, 
$25,000, covered by insurance. Building will 
probably be rebuilt at once. 





BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
QUEBEC. Hull—J. B. Harper, 27 Delorimier 
St., Wrightville, Hull, loss by fire, $12,000; plan- 
ing mill and 
partly insured. 


sash and door plant destroyed; 
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